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PREFACE. 

In submitting to the Public another Collection 
of Native American Sketches^ I have only to 
repeat my conviction that the customs and 
scenery of a foreign country can never be 
more truly and vividly portrayed than in the 
familiar fictions of its inhabitants^ who, writing 
entirely for domestic circulation, must neces- 
sarily make it a first object to present an 
unvarnished picture of the scenes and manners 
amongst which they and their readers mutually 
reside. 

The longest of these Sketches, *' The Young 
Backwoodsman,'' seems to me a remarkable 
instance of this rare species of literary merit. 
It is a homely, graphic story, full of deep 
religious feeling, and almost equal to Defoe in 
the minute fidelity and perfect verisimilitude of 
the narration. In reading it we never think of 
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IV PAEFACE. 

the author ; but we know exactly how the fa- 
mily of the Masons got through the first diffi- 
culties of the settlement^ how they cleared 
their fields and planted their com. And this 
seems to me no mean praise. 

Of the shorter pieces I have little more to 
say than that they are distinguished by the 
same beauties and the same faults with those 
contained in my former Selection of Trans- 
Atlantic Sketches. "The Legend of the 
Devil's Pulpit,'* although too clever and charac- 
teristic to be omitted, is perhaps wilder than 
any thing in those Volumes ; and one or two 
of the Stories, especially " The Squatter" and 
" The Last of the Boatmen,'* seem to me 
fuller of individuality and power than any 
American Sketch that I have met with. 

I wish I had the power to comply with the 
demand of many kind critics, by appending 
the names of the different writers to their 
several works. I should be only too happy 
to do so. But the Stories came to me scat- 
tered over the Miscellaneous Collections of 
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many years^ some of them in MS. transcripts 
from books out of print or otherwise rare^ and 
all or nearly all either wholly anonymous or 
distin^shed by signatures evidently fictitious. 
Even in the list o/ Authors prefixed to my 
former Work, although I had taken much 
pains to be correct, I have discovered at least 
two errors of omission; the name of Mr. 
Sands, a young author remarkable for humour 
and point, and of Mr. Bryant, the great Poet 
of America. It may be pardoned that I failed 
to detect him in the narrator of a light and 
pleasant tale. 

Of the Writers of the present Selection 1 
am still more uncertain, though I believe them 
generally the same with the former. " The 
Young Backwoodsman '^ is, I am informed, 
the production of the Rev. Mr. Flint ; " The 
Green Mountain Boy'* bears the signature of 
Mr. Barker; *' Modem Chivalry" assuredly 
belongs to my friend Miss Sedgwick ; and I 
suspect Mr. Paulding's keen and clever pen in 
« The Politician" and « The Azure Hose." 
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Farther I do not presume even to g^ess. 
our brother Authors then retain their mystery^ 
and add to the attraction of distance and no— 
velty whatever interest may be derived from a 
literary incognito. Sufficient for us if they be^ 
as I trust they will prove, original and enter- 
taining. 

MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 

Three Mile Cross, May, 1832. 
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THE POLITICIAN. 



Toys called honours 
Make men on whom they are bestowed no better 
Than glorious slaves, the senrants of the vulgar. 
Men sweat at helm as well as at the oar. 
Here is a glass within shall show yon, sir, 
The vanity of these silkworms that do think 
They toil not, 'cause they spin their thread so fine. 

Randolph, 



Onb of the most dangerous characters in the 
world is a man who habitually sacrifices the 
eternal^ immutable obligations of truth and 
justice^ and the charities of social life, at the 
shrine of an abstract principle, about which 
one half of mankind differs from the other half. 
Whether this abstract principle is connected 
with religion or politics, is of little consequence ; 
since, after all, morals constitute the essence of 
religion, and social duties the foundation of 
government. Whatever is essentially neces- 
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2 THE POLITICIAN. 

sary to the conduct of our lives^ the performance 
of our duties to our families, our neighbours^ 
and our country, is easy of comprehension; 
and it requires neither argument nor metaphy- 
sics to teach us what is right or what is wrong* 
These are great fundamental principles^ modi- 
fied indeed by the state of society and the habits 
of different nations ; but their nature and obli- 
gations are every where the same, inflexible and 
universal in their application. A close exami- 
nation of the history of the world in every age 
will go far to convince us that a vast portion of 
the crimes, and miseries, and oppressions^ of 
mankind has originated in a difference, not in 
morals, but in abstract ideas ; not in funda- 
mental principles, but vague, indefinite abstrac- 
tions, incomprehensible to the great mass, and 
having not the remotest connection with our 
moral and social duties. When men come to 
assume these contested principles, these meta- 
physical refinements, as indispensable to the 
salvation of the soul or the preservation of the 
state, and to substitute them in the place of the 
everlasting pillars of truth and justice, they cast 
themselves loose from their moorings, to drift 
at random in the stream, the sport of every 
eddy, the dupes of every bubble, the victims of 
every shoal and quicksand. Instead of sailing 
by the bright star of mariners, which sparkles 
for ever in the same pure sphere, they shape 
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their course by the fleeting vapour which is 
never the same ; which rises in the morning, a 
fog ; ascends a fantastic cloud ; and vanishes 
in the splendours of the noontide sun. 

The following sketch of my own history will 
serve to illustrate the preceding observations, 
by showing how near an adherence to certain 
vague, contested, abstract, principles in politics 
brought me to a breach of all the cardinal vir- 
tues. 

I am a politician by inheritance. My guar- 
dian, for I was early left an orphan, was the 
great man of a little state that had more banks 
and great men than any state of its inches in 
the universe. The state was too small to ac- 
commodate more than one great man at a time ; 
and the consequence was an incessant struggle 
to keep one another's heads under water. Like 
the buckets of a well, as. one rose the other 
sunk ; and the filling of one was the emptying 
of the other. These struggles for the helm of 
the little vessel of state kept up a perpetual ex- 
citement. The puddle of our politics was ever 
in a mighty storm, and, like Pope's sylph, our 
illustrious great men were continually in dan- 
ger of perishing in the foam of a cup of hot 
chocolate. Then, our political barque was so 
small that the veriest zephyr was enough to 
upset her, and Gulliver's frog would have ship- 
wrecked us outright. 

b2 



4 THE POLITICIAN. 

From my earliest years I heard nothing but 
politics. Our family circle were all politicians ; 
men, women, and children. The wife of my 
guardian made it a point of faith never to 
'believe any thing good of the females of the 
opposite party ; and though she was too con- 
scientious to invent scandals herself, she reli- 
giously believed the slanders of others. Her 
candour never went beyond acknowledging that 
she believed ignorance and not wickedness was 
at the bottom of their want of political prin- 
ciple. The only daughter, naturally an amiable 
girl, publicly gave out she would never marry 
any one who did not believe her father to be a 
greater man than the Honourable Dibble Dib- 
blee, innkeeper at Dibbleeville, his most for- 
midable rival. Love however proved at last too 
potent for politics, and she relented in favour 
of a handsome and rich Dibbleeite. 

For my part, I was nurtured at the breast of 
politics, and imbibed a nutriment gloriously 
concocted of a hundred absurd, ridiculous, un- 
neighbourly, and unchristian prejudices and 
antipathies. With me the world was divided, 
, not into the good and the bad, the wise and the 
foolish, but into the adherents of the Honour- 
able Dibble Dibblee, innkeeper at Dibbleeville, 
and those of the Honourable Peleg Peshell, 
cash-store keeper at Peshellville. At school I 
signalized my devotion to principle, by refusing 
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to share my good-will or my gingerbread with 
boys of the opposite party ; and many are the 
battles I fought in vindication of the wisdom, 
purity, and consistency, of the Honourable 
Peleg, my worthy guardian, who, I verily be- 
lieve even to this day, was an honest politician 
till the age of forty. After that, I will not 
answer for any man, not even my own guardian. 
The prime object of my antipathy was a lad of 
the name of Redfield, a gay, careless, sprightly, 
mercurial genius, who always professed to be- 
long to no party, and whom I for that reason 
considered utterly destitute of all principle. 
Several times I attempted to' beat principle 
into him ; but he had the obstinacy of a puri- 
tan and the boldness of a lion. I always got 
worsted; but my consolation was that I was 
the champion of principle, and must not be 
discoiu*aged. 

At the time I am speaking of, parties were 
^ the height of contention, and the demons of 
discord, in the disguise of two editors of party 
newspapers, flapped their sooty wings over the 
little state. There was a great contest of prin- 
ciple, on the decision of which depended the 
very existence of the liberties, not only of our 
little state, but of the whole union. I never 
could find out what this principle was exactly; 
but it turned on the question, whether a certain 
bridge about to be built should be a free bridge 
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or a toll bridge. The whole state divided on 
this great question of principle. The Honour- 
able Peleg Peshell was at the head of the free 
bridge, on which depended the great arch of 
our political union ; and the Honourable Dibble 
Dibblee, whose principles were always exactly 
opposite, forthwith took the field as leader of 
the toll bridge party. The Honourable Peleg 
declared it was against his principles to pay 
toll ; and the Honourable Dibble Dibblee found 
it equally against his principles to apply any 
part of his money to building a bridge which 
was to bring him nothing in return. Both 
sides accused the other of being governed by 
interested motives. Such is the injustice of 
party feelings ! There was a Tertmm quid 
party, growling in an under-tone, which was 
opposed to having any bridge at all, upon the 
principle, that as it would be no advantage to 
them, and at the same time cost them money, 
it was their interest to oppose the whole afFaif. 
The leader of this party was the Honourable 
Tobias Dob, a ruling elder of the principal 
church in Dobsboroughvilleton. 

The fate of a pending election rested on this 
bridge, and the fate of the bridge rested on the 
election. The principle to be decided was one 
on which the liberties of the whole confedera- 
tion depended. Is it therefore to be wondered 
at, that the good people of our patriotic state 
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should consider the destinies of the world and 
the future welfare of all mankind as mainly de- 
pending on the decision of this great 'question ? 
or can we be surprised, if, in a contest for such 
momentous principles, affecting not only the 
present age but all posterity, the passions of 
men should be excited, and all the charities of 
life forgotten, in this vital struggle for the 
human race, present and to come ? HeavenS ! 
how our political puddle did foam, and swell, 
and lash its sides, and blow up bubbles, and 
disturb the sleepy serenity of the worms inha- 
biting its precincts ! 

On the day of election, each party took the 
field, under its own appropriate banner. The 
party of the Honourable Peleg Peshell had for 
its motto, " Principle, not Interest ; " that of 
the Honourable Dibble Dibbfee, " Interest, not 
Principle ;'' and the Honourable Tobias Dob 
paraded his Tertium quids under that of ^* Prin- 
ciple and Interest." Here was room enough, 
and reason enough too, in all conscience, for 
the goddess of contention to act a most splendid 
part ; and, accordingly, had the ancestors of 
the different parties been fighting from the 
creation of the world, their posterity could not 
have hated each other as did my worthy fellow- 
citizens, for the time being. They abused each 
other by word of mouth; they published hand- 
bills and caricatures; and, such was the dis- 
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ruption of the social principle, that the adhe- 
rents of the Honourable Peleg Peshell passed a 
unanimous resolution to abstain from visiting 
the tavern of the Honourable Dibble Dibblee, 
from that time forward. The friends of the 
Honourable Dibble retorted upon those of the 
Honourable Peleg, by passing a unanimous 
resolution, not to buy any thing at his cash- 
store ; and the Tertium quids also passed a 
resolution, that "Whereas all men are born 
free and equal, and whereas the liberty of 
speech and action is the unalienable right of 
all men, therefore resolved unanimously, that 
the Honourable Peleg Peshell is a fool ; the 
Honourable Dibble Dibble e a rogue ; and the 
Honourable Tobias Dob a man to whom the age 
has produced few equals and no superior.-^ 
{Signed) " Upright Primm, Moderator." 

The Honourable Peleg had unfortunately bro- 
ken the bridge of his nose in early life, and the 
breach had never been properly repaired. His 
adversary took advantage of him, by publishing 
a caricature of a man in (Jurt; unlucky predica- 
ment, crying out " No bridge ; down with the 
bridges ! " Whereupon the other party retorted, 
by a figure standing under an old-fashioned 
sign-post, (which every body knows marvel- 
ously resembles a gallows,) with a label bearing 
the following posey : " Hang all republicans ! 
I'm for the publican party — ^huzza ! give us a 
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sling." The Honourable Tobias would have 
inflicted a caricature also upon his adversaries, 
but, as ill luck wpuld have it, the election-fund 
gave out just at the crisis. This incident gave 
rise to a negotiation, in which the Honourable 
Dibble Dibblee intimated an offer to treat the 
TertiuTh quids during the remainder of the 
election gratis, provided they would promise to 
dtiak moderately, and vote for him. The Ho- 
nourable Tobias found his principles inclining 
a little to one side, on this occasion ; but the 
Honourable Peleg, having got notice of this 
intrigue, took measures to bolster him up again, 
by proposing a coalition. He offered to make 
the Honourable Tobias a judge of the superior 
court, with a salary of sixty dollars, if he would 
bring over his Tertium quids, Tobias — I beg 
pardon — the Honourable Tobias Dob balanced 
for a moment between the vital principle of be- 
nefiting his friends and the vital principle of 
benefiting himself. After a sore struggle, the 
latter prevailed, and the Honourable Peleg 
Peshell was elected governor. His friends pro- 
nounced it the greatest triumph of principle 
that had ever been achieved upon earth ; but 
truth obliges me to say, the friends of the Ho- 
nourable Dibble Dibblee slandered their oppo- 
nents with the opprobrium of a corrupt coali- 
tion. To be even with them, the friends of the 
Honourable Peleg denounced the others as a 

b5 
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corrupt combination. Thenceforward the ques- 
tion of toll and no toll was swallowed up in 
the great principle involved in the question of 
coalition and combination. The Tertium quids^ 
who still kept together for the purpose of sel- 
ling themselves again to the highest bidder, 
insisted that there was no diflference between a 
coalition and a combination, and therefore they 
would join neither. ^^ You are mistaken,'' said 
my old schoolmate and antagonist, Redfield, 
^^ you are mistaken ; there is all the difference 
in the world. A coalition is a combination of 
honest men, to get into office ; and a combina- 
tion is a coalition of. honest men,* to get them 
out. They are no more alike than a salamander 
and a bull-frog ; they inhabit the opposite ele- 
ments.*' 

It was in this contest that I first brought the 
principles I had imbibed from the conversation 
and example of my worthy guardian into prac- 
tical operation. Young and inexperienced as 
I was, I most firmly believed that the Honour- 
able Peleg Peshell was the most honest as well 
as capable man in the state ; that it depended 
in a great measure on his election, whether 
freedom or slavery should predominate in the 
world ; and consequently that those who op- 
posed him must be devoid of principle as well 
as patriotism. It was one of the maxims of 
the Honourable Peleg, that all minor principles 
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ought to yield to one great principle, by which 
the life of every great man should be governed. 
Once convinced that the safety or welfare of a 
nation or a community depended on the success 
of a party struggle, it was not only justifiable, 
but an inflexible duty, to sacrifice all other 
duties and obligations to the attainment of the 
great 'object. If it happened that our individual 
interest or advancement was connected with, 
or dependent on, the triumph of the great prin- 
ciple, so much the better ; we could kill two 
birds with one stone, and not only save our 
country, but provide for our families at the 
same time. The Honourable Peleg was a great 
man, and my guardian ; his opinions and ex- 
ample could therefore hardly fail of having a 
vast influence on mine. 

When this vital struggle about toll or no 
toll, which was to settle the great principle on 
which depended the liberties of ourselves and 
our posterity, commenced, my guardian hinted 
to me that now was the time to gain immortal 
glory, by assisting in the salvation of my coun- 
try. I begged to be put in the way of achieving 
this great service. 

** There is my neighbour Brookfield, whose 
influence is considerable. He supports my 
enemies and the enemies of the great principle 
on which the salvation of the country depends. 
I want to destroy that influence." 
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^' Very well, sir. Shall I attack his opinions 
in the public papers?" 

^^ Attack his opinions ! attack a fiddlestick, 
Oakford. You may as well fight with a shadow. 
No, no; attack him personally, cut up his 
moral character ; that is the way, boy. Even 
people that have no morals themselves are very 
tenacious of the morals of others." 

^^ But, sir, I know nothing of the morals 
of Mr. Brookfield, but what is greatly to his 
credit. I can't in conscience publish or 
utter any thing against his character. His 
opinions " 

" Pish ! opinions ! opinions are nothing, un- 
less they grow into actions. You must make 
him out to be a great rogue, or I shall lose 
my election." 

^^ I can't, sir; it goes against my conscience.^ ' 

^^ Conscience ! . what has conscience to do 
with principle ? You would sacrifice the liber- 
ties of your country and the happiness of un* 
born millions to a scruple of conscience ! Ah ! 
George, you will never make a politician." 

*^ But, sir, Mr. Brookfield is my friend ; I 
have visited at his house almost every day for 
the last two years ; and he and his fam^ily have 
treated me like one of themselves. It would be 
ungrateful." 

" And so," said the Honourable Peleg, with 
a sneer, *^ and so you would place your own 
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private, and personal, and, let me say, selfish, 
feelings in opposition to a great principle, on 
which the salvation of your country depends V 

^'But, sir, by attacking the moral character of 
Mr. Brookfield, I should not only injure his 
own feelings, but perhaps destroy the happi- 
ness of his wife and daughter, who are innocent 
of all offence against you/' 

^* Ah ! George ; I see how it is ; you are 
smitten with Miss Deliverance Brookfield, and 
would sacrifice a great principle to a little sel- 
fish consideration of your own. I must make 
a tailor of you ; you will never do for a poli- 
tician." 

The Honourable Peleg left me to consider of 
the matter. It was a sore struggle, but at last 
principle triumphed, and I determined most 
heroically to sacrifice all petty, personal, and 
interested considerations to the salvation of 
my country. My guardian furnished me with 
certain hints, on which I exercised my genius 
in the composition of a most atrocious libel. , 

*^ It won't do," said the Honourable Peleg ; 
" it will lay you open to a prosecution for a 
libel." 

^^ Well, what of that, sir ¥ I am willing to 
encounter any peril for the salvation of my 
country." 

^* Yes," said my guardian, after some hesitar 
tion, " yes ; but there is no occasion to risk 
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your fortune for the purpose. The salvation 
of the country don't depend on mon^y, but 
principle. You are about to become a patriot; 
and a rich patriot has always more influence 
than a poor one : you must therefore keep your 
money for the salvation of your country." 

My commerce with mankind has since taught 
me that the capacity of men for worldly affairs 
is almost entirely founded on experience. Hence 
it is, that so few men go right in the first affair 
they undertake. It did not occur to me at the 
time, that, as I. was under age, the Honourable 
Peleg would have been responsible for the libel, 
had it been published. Be this as it may, I 
resigned my first literary offspring into the 
hands of my guardian, who softened it down 
into hints, inuendoes, and interrogations, and 
converted it into one of the most mischievous 
yet legally innocent instruments of torment 
ever seen in or out of the Inquisition. The 
article appeared in The Banner of Truth, our 
paper ; and was followed up, from time to time, 
with others still more cruelly unintelligible, 
but at the same time calculated, by their very 
mystery, to do the more mischief. There was 
no direct charge ; of course there could be no 
refutation. My conscience goaded me day and 
night. I had not the face to visit our neigh- 
bour any more, after thus wounding his feelings ; 
and this squeamishness, as the Honourable 
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Peleg told me, was another proof that I ghoiild 
never make a great politician. I sometimes 
ventured to look at the family at church, where 
the grave depression of Mr. Brookfield, and the 
paleness of his wife and daughter, went to my 
heart. But this feeling of compunction sub- 
sided at length into one of lofty triumph, that 
I had sacrificed my early feelings and associa- 
tions, my selfish considerations, to principle. 

One day I met Deliverance Brookfield, by 
chance, in a spot where we h^d often played 
together in childhood, and walked together in 
youth. She turned her head the other way, 
and was passing me without notice. The sense 
of offending guilt overcame for a moment the 
sublime theory of the Honourable Peleg, and 
I involuntarily exclaimed, ^^ Miss Brookfield ! *' 

She turned upon me a countenance at once 
pale and beautiful^ but tinged deeply with me- 
lancholy reproach, as she looked steadily in my 
face without speaking. - 

Have you forgot me. Miss Brookfield ?" 
I believe I have,'' at length she replied in 
a sad kind of languor. " I would never wish 
to remember one who has repaid the friend- 
ship of my father, and the kindness of my 
mother, by destroying our happiness.'' 

I felt like a scoundrel, but mustered hjrpo- 
crisy enough to answer in a gay tone, " My 
dear Miss Brookfield, nobody thinks any thing 
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of such trifles in politics ; nothing but political 
squibs — forgot in a day — they do no harm to 
any one." 

^^ None," she replied bitterly ; '^ no harm, 
except murdering reputations and breaking 
hearts. My father is dying." And she burst 
** into tears. 

*^ Dying ! " cried I, " Heaven forbid ! of 
what?" 

^^ Of the wounds you have given him. O 
George, George !" continued she, '^you should 
come to our house, and receive a lesson of what 
a few slanders can do in destroying the happi- 
ness of an innocent family." 

She passed on, and I had not courage to 
stop, or to follow her. I went to the Honour- 
able Peleg, and gave him notice, that it was * 
my intention to retract all I had said or in- 
sinuated against Mr. Brookfield, in the next 
day's Banner of Truth. 

" And lose me my election — I mean sacri- 
fice a great principle, and jeopardize the hap- 
piness of millions, for a little private feeling of 
compunction?" 

^^ I cannot bjear the stings of conscience." 

" My dear .George — you, and such inexpe- 
rienced young fellows as yourself, are for ever 
mistaking the painful efforts which are neces- 
sary to the attainment of a high degree of 
public virtue for the stings of conscience. If 
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the practice of virtue was not attained by great 
sacrifices of feeling and inclination^ there would 
be little merit in being virtuous. What if you 
have destroyed the temporary happiness of two 
or three people, provided you have ensured the 
triumph of a great principle, and the salvation 
of your country f It is the noble, the exalted, 
the disinterested sacrifice of private inclinations 
and social feelings to public duty. Did not 
Brutus condemn his only son ?*'. 

*^ Yes, but he did not calumniate his mother 
and sisters.'' 

" The greater the sacrifice to public princi- 
ples, the greater the glory and reward. The 
election commences to-morrow, and you must 
strike one more blow." 

As it is my design to make my story as use- 
ful to the rising generation of politicians as 
possible, I mean to disclose myself without dis- 
guise or reservation. I did let slip another 
shaft against poor Brookfield, which probably 
accelerated his progress to the grave, and de- 
prived my kind friend and my pretty playmate 
of a husband and a father. I would not confess 
this hateful fact, could I not lay my hand 
on my heart, look in the face of Heaven and 
man, and say that, at the moment of inflict- 
ing a death-wound on the happiness of those 
who hadbeen to me as a mother, a father, and 
a sister, I had convinced myself I was sacri- 
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ficing a narrow, selfish feeling to an enlarged 
and universal principle of virtuous patriotism. 
Poor Brookfield died a few days after the elec- 
tion ; but the Honourable Peleg Peshell gained 
the victory ; and a domestic calamity was not, 
as he assured me, to be weighed for a momeat 
against the triumph of a great principle, and 
the salvation of millions of people yet unborn. 
Brookfield was no more ; his family was desti- 
tute ; his widow heart-broken ; his daughter 
without a protector ; and his little son, "about 
ten years old, left upon the world. But 
what of that? The great principle had tri- 
umphed ; the oppression of toll bridges was 
prevented ; and the Honourable Peleg Peshell 
was governor of a little state containing more 
banks and more great men than any state of 
its inches in the universe, with a salary of five 
hundred dollars a year, and the power to do 
nothing, but consent to the acts of other peo- 
ple. 

From this time forward, I became the con- 
fidential friend and adviser of the great go- 
vernor of the little state, commander of an 
army and admiral of a navy that had no exist- 
ence ; who had five hundred dollars a year, 
with the title of Excellency, the privilege of 
doing nothing of his own free will, and frank- 
ing letters. The Lord have mercy on a little 
man, who becomes the confidential friend and 
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adviser of a great man. He will be obliged to 
do for him what he is ashamed to do for 
himself ; to take all the blame of giving bad, 
and relinquish all the credit of good counsel ; 
to fetch, and carry, and say, and gainsay, and 
unsay ; to prostitute his soul to unutterable 
meannesses, and turn the divinity of con- 
science into a crouching spaniel, obeying every 
look, wagging his tail in gratitude for kicks, 
and licking the hand that lugs the ears from 
his head. I speak from awful experience, fot 
never little man was rode and spurred, over 
hill, dale, and common, through ditch, swamp, 
and horsepond, as I was by that illustrious 
patriot, the Honourable Peleg Peshell — I beg 
pardon — ^his Excellency, the Honourable Peleg 
Peshell, Esquire. 

But I will do his Excellency the justice to 
say, that he did every thing upon principle, and 
for the salvation of unborn millions. Life, 
would he say, is a warfare of conflicting duties 
and opposing principles ; a choice of evils, or 
a choice of goods. It is the business of a wise 
man to decide, not between the nearest and 
the most distant, but between the greater and 
the lesser obligation. 

^^ But," said I, modestly — for by this time, 
such is. the magic of dependence on great men, 
I had come to look upon his Excellency as an 
oracle irrefragable — ^^ but," said I, " suppose 
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one man was holding a red hot poker to your 
nose^ whilst another was calling upon you to 
establish a great principle, would not you 
attend to the poker before the principle V* 

^^ Certainly I would, sir" — His Excellency 
never of late called me sir, but when he was a 
little out of humour — " Certainly, sir ; but it 
would be only in compliment to the weakness 
of human nature ; for nothing is more certain 
than that it would be my duty to let the pdker 
burn up my nose, rather than miss the oppor- 
tunity of benefiting future ages by the esta- 
blishment of a great political principle/' 

^^ But will your Excellency permit me to ask 
how you ascertain to a certainty that a great 
political principle is right, when perhaps one 
half of mankind think it wrong?" 

*^ Why, sir, my own reason and experience 
teach' me." 

^^ But another man's reason and experience 
teach him directly the contrary." 

" Then he must be either a great blockhead 
or a great knave," replied the Honourable — I 
mean his Excellency the Honourable Peleg 
PesheU, in a tone that precluded farther ques- 
tioning. 

It was many years afterwards that I per- 
ceived the fallacy of thus raising up an idol, 
which while one man worshipped another ab- 
horred, and sacrificing to it the eternal and 
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immutable attributes of justice and truths about 
which there can be no difference of opinion. 
It was only long experience and reflection that 
convinced me^ at last^ that the sacrifice of moral 
and social duties^ to mere opinions, elevated to 
the dignity of great and established principles, 
about which all mankind differ, must be fatal 
in the end, not only to the morals of mankind, 
but to that freedom whose only foundation is 
based upon them. I received the responses of 
his Excellency witii profound submission, and 
continued to act upon them in a long series of 
political servitude. 

About a year after the great triumph of 
principle, which resulted in the choice of his 
Excellency the Honourable Peleg Peshell for 
governor of the little state, with such a plenty 
of banks and great men, I came of age, and it 
was proper for his Excellency to give an ac- 
count of the administration of my affairs. He 
put me off from day to day, month to month, 
year to year, until my patience was quite worn 
out. At length, finding it . impossible any 
longer to satisfy me with excuses, he one day 
addressed me as follows : . 

" My dear young friend, it is not to be sup- 
posed, that a man whose whole soul is taken up 
with his public, can pay proper attention to his 
private duties* Whenever these come in con- 
flict with each other, it is his pride and glory 
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to sacrifice all for his country, and beggar him- 
self, for the salvation of unborn millions. I 
cannot tell exactly how it happened, but your 
fortune is gone ; either I have spent it myself 
by mistake, in the hurry of my public duties, or 
some one else has spent it for me. However, 
this cannot be of much consequence, since the 
gJreat principle has triumphed, and the salva- 
tion of the country is secured beyond all future 
hazard. Remember how Brutus the elder 
sacrificed his son, as an example to the Roman 
militia, and console yourself with the certainty 
that you have devoted your fortune to the esta- 
blishment of a great principle." 

This reasoning, though it had always proved 
satisfactory when applied to the affairs of other 
people, did not exactly reMsh to my under- 
standing in the present case. It occurred to 
me, that though a man might honestly sacri- 
fice his own fortune to the establishment of 
a great principle, he had no right to take the 
same liberty with that of another, intrusted to 
his management. I took the freedom to hint 
something of this sort. 

" Pshaw ! George,'* replied his Excellency, 
" you will never make a great patriot I^m afraid. 
Is not the major greater than the minor V 

" Certainly, sir.'' 

" Is not a community greater than an indi- 
vidual t" 
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^^ Assuredly, sir/' 

" Is not the good of the whole the good of 
all its parts?'' 

" Clearly, sir." 

'^ Well, sir ! is not the establishment of a 
great principle, on which depends the happi- 
ness of millions, of far more moment than the 
temporary inconvenience you will feel from the 
loss of your fortune ? " 

" Certainly, sir/' said I, very faintly. 

" Good ; I believe I shall make something of 
you at last. You are worthy of the confidence 
of your fellow-citizens. Now listen to me. 
Another election is coming on, which involves 
another great principle, on which depends the 
salvation of the country, and the happiness of 
unborn millions. A great state road is to be 
laid out by the next legislature, and I have it 
from the very best hand, that if we do not ex- 
ert ourselves, it will be carried over a part of 
the country so distant from my property and 
that of my best friends as to do us rather an 
injury than a benefit. Now, though I am in- 
terested in this business, that is my misfortune. 
It is the great principle dependent upon the 
decision of the question that I am solicitous to 
vindicate. My intention is to get you into the 
legislature, provided you will pledge yourself 
to stand in the breach, and prevent the destruc- 
tion of our liberties, which mainly depend upon 
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the great principle involved in this road bill. 
What say you, will you pledge yourself to your 
constituents ? " 

« Why, sir— if " 

" O none of your ifs, George — you'll never 
make a great politician if you stumble before 
an if." 

*^ But my conscience, sir." 

" Your conscience ! " cried his Excellency 
the Honourable Peleg — ^^ Conscience ! wh© 
evef heard of a representative of the people 
having a conscience? Why, sir, his conscience 
belongs to his constituents, who think for him, 
and decide for him. One half the time it is 
his duty to act in the very teeth of his con- 
science. He is only the whistle, on which the 
people blow any tune they please." 

*' It appears to me, sir, that this doctrine is 
rather immoral." 

** Immoral ! " cried his Excellency, throwing 
himself back in his chair, and laughing ; ^^ im- 
moral \ what has morality to do with the 
establishment of a great principle ? I ought 
to have made a tailor of you, I see." 

^* Lookee, George," continued his Excel- 
lency, after he had laughed himself out, ^^ every 
young man who devotes himself to political life 
must, in the outset, if he wishes to be success- 
ful, surrender his opinions and feelings entirely 
to the establishment of certain great radical 
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principles. He must have neither morals nor 
conscience. All he has to do is to inquire 
whether a thing is necessary to the establish- 
ment of these principles, and to do it ^s a mat- 
ter of course, although abstractedly and in 
itself it may be in the teeth of law and gospel. 
For instance, George — why, you are looking 
at that pretty girl. Silence Parley, instead of 
listening to me. Vou will never will make a 
politician/' 

I begged his Excellency's pardon, and he 
proceeded. 

^* For instance, suppose you were, like my- 
self, in a high official situation, and were 
solicited by two persons to do two things 
directly opposite in their nature and conse- 
quences ; what would you do ? " 

" I would inquire into the matter, ascertain, 
if possible, which was right, and act accord- 
ingiy." 

" You would ! Then let me tell you, sir, 
you would soon be sent to raise cabbages and 
pumpkins on your farm. No, sir, your duty 
would be to inquire and ascertain whether the 
great principle on which depended your re- 
maining in office would be best sustained by 
complying with the wishes of one or other of 
the persons soliciting your interest. Having 
found this out, there would be no further dif- 
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ficulty in the matter. You would of course 
decide upon principle." 

^^ Principle, sir ! why really, excuse me, your 
Excellency, but this is what the country far- 
mers call being governed by interest, not prin- 
ciple." 

" Pooh, George ! your head is not longer 
than a pin's ; can you comprehend a syllo- 
gism?" 

" I believe so, sir, if it has a sufficiency of 
legs." • 

^^ Very well," continued his Excellency, 
" certain principles are essentially necessary 
to the salvation of the state and the happiness 
of unborn millions. I advocate these principles; 
ergo, it is necessary to the salvation of the 
state and the happiness of unborn millions, 
that I should be chosen governor, and reward 
those who chose me, as far as it may be in my 
power. Now, sir, as to my own personal in- 
terests ; here is the point in which the talents 
of a great man are most essentially tested ; I 
mean in making his interests and hid principles 
harmonize with each other. If he can do this 
he is fit to govern the whole universe ; if not, 
he is fit for nothing but a mechanic ; for, how 
can it be supposed that a man can take care of 
the interests of other people who neglects his 
own?" 
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The logic of his Excellency the Honourable 
Peleg Peshell, Esquire, was conclusive, and I 
agreed to vote against my conscience, for the 
good of my country, if necessary ; after which, 
I sallied forth and overtook the pretty Silence 
Parley. It was a delightful summer afternoon, 
or rather evening, for the twilight had put on 
its cloak of gray obscurity, and we walked 
along the hard white sand of the quiet bay, 
arm in arm, sometimes talking and sometimes 
looking at one another in luscious meditation. 
She was worth a description ; but my story is 
one of principle, and I shall dwell on such 
trifles as love and woman, only so far as is 
necessary to my purpose. After I had sacri- 
ficed my kind friend and neighbour Brookfield 
and his family on the altar of principle, I never 
could bear to look Deliverance in the face 
again. Indeed, the mother soon after carried 
her family to her friends in a distant part of 
the country, and I saw them no more. Next 
to Deliverance Brookfield, Miss Silence Parley 
was the fairest of our maidens, who all were 
fair, if rosy cheeks, round glowing figures, and 
sky-clear eyes, could make them so. She was 
likely to be an heiress too ; and the Honourable 
Peleg hinted to me one day, that it would mar- 
vellously conduce to the triumph of a great 
principle, if I could win and wear her. ^^ For,*' 
^aid he, ^^ her father is a man of a good dea} 

c2 
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of political influence, which he does not choose 
to exert, being one of those selfish blockheads 
who prefer peace arid quiet to the salvation 
of unborn millions. If you could marry his 
daughter, I dare say he would come out in 
favour of the great principle/' 

This time, for a great wonder, I think, for it 
is the only time it ever happened to me in all 
my subsequent career, this time my principles 
chimed in with my interests, and I determined, 
if possible, to charm the fair Silence Into 
speaking to the purpose. We were often 
together alone in the modest, humble twilight, 
walking and talking, or sitting and silent. 
We exchanged looks and little civilities, that 
spoke expressive meanings ; and, in short, it 
was not long before I saw in the eyes of my 
pretty Silence the signal of surrender. I had 
not actually offered myself, but I had deter- 
mined upon it ; when the election approached 
near at hand, on which depended the great 
principle, whether the great state road should 
pass through the property of the Honourable 
Dibble Dibblee, Esquire, innkeeper of Dibblee- 
ville, or of his Excellency the Honourable Peleg 
Peshell, Esquire, cash storekeeper at Peshell- 
ville, and consequently the salvation of unborn 
millions. 

His Excellency the Honourable Peleg one 
dity took occasion to hint to me, that it might 
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be as well to sound the Honourable Peabody 
Parley, Esquire, the father of my pretty Silence, 
as to his using his influence in my behalf in 
the coming struggle of principle. 

" I had better ask his consent to marry his 
daughter first," said I. 

** No, sir, you had better ask for his support 
first," replied his Excellency, peremptorily. 

Accordingly I went to the Honourable Pea- 
body Parley ; there were as many Honourables 
in our little state as hidalgos in Spain ; I went 
and asked his support in attaining the high 
honour of being elected a member of the legis- 
lature in the coming contest of principle. The 
Honourable Peabody told me frankly he would 
do no such thing, unless I pledged myself to 
vote and use all my influence in getting the 
great state road laid out so as to run through a 
part of his property, where he was going to 
found a great city. This was in direct oppo- 
sition to the great principle of the Honourable 
Peleg Peshell, whose property lay in the other 
extreme of the state. I required time for con- 
sideration, and went to consult my guardian. 
He shook his head and was angry. 

" You must go and pay your addresses to 
Miss Welcome Hussey Bashaba, daughter to 
the Honourable Jupiter Ammon Deodatus 
Bumstead, of Bumsteadvilleton, as soon as 
possible." 
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^* But, sir, Miss Hussey Bashaba is as ugly 
as a stone fence, with a flounce and fashionable 
bonnet on it/' 

*^ No matter; the safety of the country and 
the salvation of unborn millions depend on it." 

" But, I am all but engaged to Miss Silence 
Parley ; I have committed myself/' 

*^ No matter ; the triumph of principle will 
be the greater." 

*^ How so, sir ? " replied I, rather perplexed 
at this mystery. 

" How so ! why the Honourable Mr. Bum- 
stead is the proprietor of a manufactory, which 
can turn out votes enough to carry the election. 
You must be off at once, for the great contest 
of principle approaches." 

1 mounted my horse, after a sore struggle 
between my heart and the great political prin- 
ciple, and proceeded towards the stately shingle 
palace of my intended father-in-law, to visit 
my intended, the redoubtable Miss Welcome 
Hussey Bashaba Bumstead, the daughter, the 
only daughter, of the Honourable Jupiter Am- 
mon Deodatus Bumstead, of Bumsteadvilleton, 
the best manufacturing seat in the state, with 
a great power of water. My horse, being no 
politician, and withal a most unprincipled 
quadruped, stopped stock still at the gate 
which led to the abode of Miss Silence Parley. 
She was standing on the piazza, looking like a 
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rosy sylpb, expecting me, for she had seen me 
afar off. My horse was obstinate^ and though 
I confess I pricked him on violently with my 
spurs^ I held the rein so tight that he could do 
nothing but rear. This frightened my pretty 
Silence^ who screamed^ and ran to open the 
gate. 

She begged me to dismount^ and lead my 
horse in. 

^* I cannot just now,*' said I, in a sneaking, 
snivelling tone ; " I am going on to Bum- 
steadvilleton just now." 

^^ To see Miss Hussey Bashabat" said she, 
with a mischievous smile of meaning, for Miss 
Hussey was the reigning she-dragon of the 
whole county. 

" No," said I, with the face of a robber of 
a hen-roost ; " no, I'm going to buy some cot- 
ton shirting." 

I could stand it no longer ; I clapped spurs 
to my horse — she waved her lily hand, whiter 
than snow, and I was out of sight in a minute. 
It was the greatest triumph of principle I ever 
achieved. 

The Honourable Jupiter Ammon Deodatus 
received me as he would one of his best custo- 
mers ; and Miss Hussey Bashaba smiled upon 
me like a roaring lion. There is one great com- 
fort in addressing an exemplary ugly woman ; 
she don't require much wooing, provided she 
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is a reasonable creature. Neither are parents 
very impracticable in cases of this kind. The 
Honourable Jupiter Ammon promised me his 
support, and I promised to take his daughter. 
We were married in a week. The Honourable 
Jupiter Ammon brought out his two hundred 
ragamuffins, all men of clear estate, if not free- 
holders. I was elected by a handsome majority; 
and again the triumph of principle, on which 
depended the salvation of unborn millions, was 
completed, at the trilBiing expense of the mere 
sacrifice of a few insignificant moralities, of no 
consequence but to the owner. 

The collected wisdom of the state, of which 
I formed one twentieth part at least, met in 
good time. His Excellency the Honourable 
Peleg Peshell delivered a speech to both 
Houses, in which he took a rapid view of the 
creation of the world — man in a state of nature 
— the want of principle in the opposition — the 
profligacy of certain leading politicians — re- 
commended a loan, six canals, nine rail-roads, 
and seventeen banks — and concluded with a 
touch of piety, that brought tears into our eyes, 
as he thanked Heaven for having achieved this 
last great triumph of principle. 

The whole assembly was divided, as usual, 
on a great principle, different from that on 
which the famous toll bridge rested. The 
great question on which the great principle 
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was based; on which the salvation of unborn 
millions depended, was whether the great state 
road was to diverge fifteen degrees thirty-seven 
minutes west, or fifteen degrees thirty-seven 
minutes east north-east. Such is the influence 
of propinquity in questions of this sort, that 
it exercised complete sway on this occasion. 
In proportion as a member had a propinquity 
towards the west line, or the east, precisely in 
the same degree did the great fundamental 
principle which governed his actions incline 
in that direction ; and so intimate was the as- 
sociation between principle and interest, that 
had I not actually known to the contrary by 
my own experience, I should have supposed 
they were one and the same thing. But there 
were little minor principles operating in subor- 
dination to that of the great state road. One 
niember, for example, was principled against 
voting for any state road at all, unless the 
friends of the road would vote for his canal. 
Another would not so far prostitute his prin- 
ciples as to vote for the canal, unless the 
friends of the canal would support his appli- 
cation for a bank. In the end, finding the 
principles of the members to be absolutely in- 
compatible, we hit upon an arrangement, which 
was perfectly satisfactory to the most tender 
conscience, and came up to the great principle 
by which every member was governed. The 
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proposition was moved by myself, at the sug- 
gestion of his Excellency the Honourable Peleg 
Peshell, Esquire, Governor and Captain Gene- 
ral of the little state with so many banks and 
great men. My plan was no other than to 
jumble roads, canals, and banks, all together in 
one bill, by which the principles of all would 
be perfectly satisfied, and all scruples quieted 
for ever. After amending the proposition, at 
the instance of a philanthropist, by a donation 
of five hundred dollars to the society for the 
prevention of tippling, the whole was rolled 
through triumphantly. Every body's princi- 
ples were quieted, and every man had lent a 
hand to the salvation of unborn millions. Such 
is the magic of public virtue ! There were 
scarcely half a dozen members agreeing in the 
first instance, yet such was the spirit of friendly 
compromise, that in the end every member 
without exception, but one, voted for the bill 
solely on the score of principle — of doing as 
he would be done unto. The only dissentient 
was a member, who so far forgot his duty to 
his country as to come there without a project 
for her benefit. Having nothing to ask he was 
unwilling to give any thing away, and voted 
against my proposition. 

It was on this occasion I delivered my maiden 
speech. Public expectation was on tiptoe ; the 
boys climbed up to the windows of the state 
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house; the ladies of the Honourable Abel 
Rooney, the Honourable Peartree Brombush^ 
and the Honourable Roger Pegg, with 
their twenty- seven blooming and marriageable 
daughters, seated themselves in front of the 
gallery; and the Speaker cried silence, and 
rattled his hammer, so that his tobacco-box 
bounced oflF the table. I was penetrated with 
the justice of my cause, the great principle in- 
volved in the question, and the dignity of my 
auditory. I began : 

*' Sir-r-r ! 

^^ If I possessed the power to flash 
conviction, as the lightning does upon the bo- 
som of the thunder-cloud, redundant with fire 
and brimstone : Sir-r-r, if I could wrest from 
the sceptre — I mean, if I could wrest the 
sceptre from reason, and rob the spheres of 
the music of their voices : Sir-r-r, if I could, 
by any efibrt of this feeble hand and tremulous 
body, pour the tremendous and overwhelming 
flood of conviction like a wall of adamant over 
your souls, until they melted in the red hot 
embers of conviction : Sir-r-r, if I could freeze 
your hearts till they offered an icy barrier to 
the intrusion of all selfish considerations, and 
reared the massy column of their waters up to 
the topmost pinnacle of the arching skies : 
Sir-r-r, if I could swallow up, at a single effort 
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of my imagination, the possibility of believing 
it possible that the cries of the orphan, the be- 
wailings of reckless and wretched poverty — 
the exhortations of the halt, the dumb, and 
the deaf — the mother's groans-^ the weeping 
stones — the orphan's moans " 

Here I was interrupted by a burst of hyste- 
rical tears from the beautiful blue eyes of th6 
widow of the Honourable Roger Pegg, who was 
carried home fainting. This was the greatest 
triumph of eloquence ever witnessed in our 
state. I cannot go through the whole of my 
speech. It lasted eight hours and three quar- 
ters, and I should have made it nine, had not 
all the candles gone out, and left me and my 
subject in utter darkness. The reader may 
judge of its length from the fact, that it was 
ascertained by an industrious old person, who 
could not bear to be idle, that the word " Sir" 
occurred three hundred, and the monosyllable 
"I" five hundred times — the word "prin- 
ciple" six hundred and thirty, and the word 
" interest" not once. Can there be any higher 
proof of the purity of niy motives ? The next 
day. The Banner of Truth published my speech^ 
of which I had given a copy beforehand, pro- 
nouncing it at the same time superior to the 
best efforts of the three great orators of anti- 
quity, Marcus, TuUius, and Cicero. 
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I was now fairly launched upon the billows 
of immortal glory — so said The Banner of 
Truth. The little state rung with my exploit^ 
as if it had been a second victory of New Or- 
leans^ and people began to talk of me for Con- 
gress. The Honourable George Gregory Oak- 
ford (for I too had become Honourable) was 
the luminary of the age ; and his rising import- 
ance was indicated by divers worthy persons, 
such as men out of employ, or who had made a 
bad bankruptcy for themselves; and young 
gentlemen, too idle for useful employment, 
and too poor to figure without it, paying him 
most particular devoirs, and hanging to his 
skirts, like so many cockles. All these were 
impelled by an instinctive perception, such as 
animates the canine race, to wag their tails and 
fawn, even upon the beggar who hath a bone 
to throw away. 

But, though a great man myself, there were 
still greater men than I in ^'our town.^' I 
mean the members of the general committees ; 
the nominating committees; and, greatest of 
all, the gentlemen who give the impulse, and 
govern the course of the current by a certain 
mysterious influence, as inscrutable as that 
which gives a direction to the winds. Though 
the study and experience of a whole life has 
pretty well initiated me into the depths of 
political alchemy, I confess I could never fathom 
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the obscurity of this part of the science. I 
could never reach the head of the tide, though 
I floated on its surface so long ; nor have I 
ever to this day had a clear perception of the 
means by which certain dull, stupid men, often 
without a tolerable reputation, and destitute of 
wealth, contrive to lead the people as they do, 
and keep the great leaders themselves in most 
abject subjection. It may be, that the majority 
of mankind are wise enough to know that 
those who are most on a par with them, and 
mix the most familiarly in their daily concerns, 
whose interests are in fact identified with their 
own, are their best and safest counsellors, and 
that thus, after all, the popularity of a great 
man is derived not so much from the splendour 
of his actions, as from the secret influence of 
very ordinary men over their friends and 
neighbours. 

As the triumph of a great principle and the 
salvation of unborn millions depended so ma- 
terially upon the predominancy of the party to 
which I had become attached, I did not con- 
sider myself above courting these masters of 
the people by every means in my power. I 
sought them out at their employments, talked 
politics with them, or rather heard them talk, 
which is by much the more infallible mode, 
and agreed with them whenever I could find out 
what they meant. I brought one of these, an 
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honest shoemaker, nearly to the brink of star- 
vation, by causing him to neglect bis business 
from day to day, in discussing the eternal, in- 
variable principles, which governed toll bridges 
and turnpike roads. I invited these worthy 
men, for worthy and well meaning men a 
great many of them were, to my house, and 
hinted to Mrs. Hussey Bashaba Oakford the 
propriety of drinking tea with their wives, 
socially, and asking them in return. But Mrs. 
Hussey Bashaba was one of those unreasonable 
women that boast of being mistress of their 
own houses. She was to be sure no beauty, 
but she wais an heiress, in perspective at least, 
though as yet her only dowry had been the 
two hundred votes of the ragamuffin fre,eholders, 
a dozen table and tea-spoons, and a looking- 
glass. But she had mighty expectations, and 
acted accordingly. 

My wife treated the committee men with 
sour looks from one of the ugliest faces in the 
state, and contrived so many ingenious ways to 
make them uneasy, that I was surprised at her 
talents. If one of the honest gentlemen by 
accident spilled the ashes from his pipe on the 
hearth, Mrs. Bashaba would jump up extem- 
pore, seize the brush, and exercise it with a 
most significant and irritable vivacity. If an- 
other chanced to bring in a small tribute from 
mother Earth upon his independent and sove- 
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reign shoes^ she would forthwith ask me, with 
a peculiar emphasis, whether the scraper had 
been stolen from the door. But woe to the 
committee man who dared by any lapsus linguae 
to expectorate on the floor ! Mrs. Hussey 
Bashaba would scream for the help to come 
with a tub of water and a brush, and set her 
scrubbing away before the good man's face. 
As to the good wives of the committee, they 
came once, and once only. Mrs. Bashaba 
talked all the time about her papa's , house, 
factory, work-people, and all that, and made 
such a display of importance, that they never 
came near us again. . To one she said, " What 
a pity it is you can't afford to put new panes of 
glass in your broken windows !" To another, 
*^How sorry I am, my dear Mrs. Applepie, 
your husband is not rich enough to build a new 
house ! Are you not afraid it will fall down 
one of these days ? For my part, I shouldn't 
be able to sleep a wink in it." And to a third, 
^^La, my dear Mrs. Birdseye, when did you 
lose those two front teeth ? I declare it makes 
you look twenty years older." The committee 
men and their wives went home all in a huff 
with myself and my better-half. 

^*My dear," said I, soothingly, "you have 
endangered the success of a great principle, 
and the salvation of unborn millions." 

" The salvation of a fiddlestick ! " said Mrs. 
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Bashaba ; *^ I can't bear such vulgar people. 
Why they eat out of trenchers, and use wooden 
spoons, like pigs.'' 

*' I never heard that ' pigs used wooden 
spoons," said I, innocently. 

" You never heard ! Huh ! of what con- 
sequence is it what have you heard ? People 
brought up in a pigsty seldom have an ear for 
music," said Mrs. Bashaba, as she proceeded 
to blow the dust off the chairs and tables with 
her aromatic breath. 

My wife was certainly right in valuing 
herself on her breeding. 

The untoward behaviour of Mrs. Bashaba 
had well nigh jeopardized the great principle, 
and destroyed the hopes of posterity. A for- 
tunate accident, or perhaps a providential in- 
terposition, prevented the woful catastrophe. 
This was the stoppage of a bank in a remote 
corner of the state; but which, distant as it was, 
exercised a vast influence on the affairs of dis- 
tant people. This moneyed institution, having 
no capital, had borrowed the stock of another 
moneyed institution, in the like predicament, 
and secured the capital thus paid in by a simi- 
lar loan of its own stock. They then both fell 
to issuing bills like wildfire, and lending money 
— paper money — to any person who could offer 
them the ghost of a security. My worthy fa- 
ther-in-law, the Honourable Jupiter Ammon 
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Bumstead^ was one of these shadows, which 
became a substance by the magic operation of 
modern financiering. He borrowed money, 
built a manufactory of coarse cottons, and a 
town, which he called Bumsteadvilleton, toge- 
ther with a shingle palace of infinite dimensions. 
The twin sister banks got on very well for a 
time, by redeeming the notes of one of the sis- 
ters with the notes of the other. The Cow and 
Grass Company paid the notes of the Wool and 
Comb Company, like a good sister, and thus 
they mutually supported each other in the jour- 
ney of life. At last, however, some malicious 
and unreasonable person made a demand of 
three hundred dollars in silver. The Cow and 
Grass oflTered the notes of the Wool and Comb, 
but it would not do ) the Cow and Grass fell 
against the Wool and Comb, the Wool and 
Comb against the establishment of Bumstead- 
villeton, and the Honourable Mr. Bumstead 
returned to his original shadow again. It was 
the old story of the boy that bought the pig: 
*^ The butcher began to kill the ox, the ox be- 
gan to drink the water, the water to quench 
the fire, the fire to burn the stick, the stick 
to lick the pig/' and the pig at last went to 
school, but without being a whit the wiser. 
The President of the Cow and Grass, who 
was a member of the legislature, in a pa- 
roxysm of indignation^ moved that the bills of 
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both these moneyed institutions should be 
burnt. Another member moved to strike out 
the word ^^ bills, " and insert those of " presi- 
dents, cashiers, and directors/' Among all the 
members of our honourable body, there was 
but one man — the mover of the amendment — 
that was not either president or director of 
some bank. The amendment was voted down 
unanimously ; the great principle of banking 
triumphed, and the salvation of unborn millions 
was placed upon the eternal basis of paper mo- 
ney. On this occasion I made another speech, 
which would have convinced every member 
present, but one, had they not been convinced 
already. If the reader is a tolerable politican, 
he will know that there are two kinds of 
speeches — one for the people within, the other 
for the people without. The latter are by far 
the most numerous. 

This failure of the Cow and Grass was the 
luckiest incident of my life. Ninety-nine in a 
hundred of the people of our state were depen- 
dent on the banks in some way or other, 
either as debtors or stockholders. My speech 
in favour of th^ great principle of banking 
gained all their hearts. The total ruin of my 
Honourable father-in-law actually, for a time, 
made a reasonable woman of my wife, and 
caused her to treat the ladies of the committee 
men with vast courtesy. The ladies of the 
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committee men began to pity poor Mrs. Oak- 
ford — and pity is akin to forgiveness — and 
finally^ the consummation of all was, that the 
general committee nominated me as their can- 
didate for Congress by a majority of one — tliat 
is to say — not being able to agree, the two par- 
ties at length settled the great principle by a 
throw of the dice. My opponents threw quatre, 
my friends cinque, and the choice was an- 
nounced as a great triumph of principle over 
personal feelings and private views. 

Being thus triumphantly nominated by the 
general committee, and endorsed by the sub- 
committees, it became the duty of the people 
to vote for me upon principle, though it might 
happen to be against their conscience, thus 
magnanimously sacrificing all private feelings 
and considerations to the public good. In 
vain did the opposite party exclaim against 
this attempt to dictate to the people; the 
people turned out lustily in my favour, and 
voted me in a member of Congress, against 
their consciences, for the sake of the great 
principle. His Excellency the Honourable 
Peleg Peshell, Esquire, supported me with all 
his influence, and I him with all mine ; not 
because it was our mutual interest to do so, 
but because our interests were so dovetailed 
into the great principle that it was next to im- 
possible to separate them. In the course of 
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this contest, to the best of my belief, I violated 
my conscience, and forgot the obligations of 
truth, justice, honour, and sincerity, more than 
a score of times ; but the Honourable Peleg 
had convinced me it was my duty as a patriot 
to sacrifice my duty as a man, on all occasions 
when they came in conflict with each other. 
" The first duty of a true patriot is to offer up 
his conscience on the altar of the public good," 
said the Honourable Peleg, my mentor. I con- 
fess I winced a little, for the idea sometimes 
came across me, that, as both parties might 
possibly think themselves equally right in the 
great principle, and one of them must be in 
error, a large portion of the people were oflfer- 
ing up their consciences in the wrong place. I 
once propounded this doubt to the Honourable 
Peleg : ^^ Pooh ! '* said he, ^^ the opposite party 
has no conscience ; they are wrong in the great 
principle, and can be right in nothing else. A 
person radically wrong in political opinions is 
like a man with a broken back, he can^t walk 
straight for the life of him." I was satisfied. 

I departed for the seat of government, with 
six long stall-fed speeches in my portmanteau, 
for 1 was determined to convince my constitu- 
ents at least that they had not chosen a dummy 
to represent them, I wanted to leave Mrs. 
Hussey Bashaba behind, but she was a little 
inclined to the green-eyed monster, and deter- 
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mined to share my honours. I represented 
only some thirty or forty thousand citizens ; 
but my wife represented the whole sex ; it was 
therefore but just that the majority should have 
its way, and she accompanied me to the scene 
of my future glories. People who know no- 
thing of the value of a single unit, or even a 
single cipher, when placed in a particular situ- 
ation, can hardly conceive the importance of a 
member at the seat of government, where a 
series of mutual dependence pervades the 
whole social system. There is hardly a hack- 
driver who is not in some measure dependent 
on some great man ; and even the poor horses, 
if they could speak, would undoubtedly pro- 
claim their adherence to certain great funda- 
mental principles. The first time I went with 
my Bashaba to visit one of the foreign minister's 
ladies, the horses stuck in the mud, and refused 
to proceed. 1 scolded the hackman : *^ Plase 
your Honour" — he was an Irishman, and all 
Irishmen are patriots — " Plase your Honour, 
they won't stir upon principle." 

" What do you mean V said I. 

" Plase you, they have just found out that 
they are going to visit the British minister, 
and have made up their minds never to pay 
him that honour, till the Catholic question is 
settled to their satisfaction." 

The horses stuck to their principles, and 
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stuck in the mud. There seemed- some truth 
in what the driver said, for the moment he 
turned their heads the other way, they trotted 
off gallantly towards home. The instinct of 
animals sometimes nearly approaches to the 
reason of some men. I was obliged to send for 
horses of a different party, or more accommo- 
dating principles. 

The first time we were invited to dinner, my 
wife was delighted. She was the lady of a 
member, and happened to take precedence of 
all the rest. She was led into the dining-room 
by a foreign minister, with a gold-laced coat ; 
and consumed all the next day in writing letters 
to the ladies of the general committee. The 
next time she was not quite so well pleased, 
for there was a senator's lady present, and 
Mrs. Bashaba fell to the lot of an attache. 
What made this the more provoking, was that 
the senator's lady lived in the same hotel with 
us, and the propinquity made the slight intoler- 
able. The senator's lady was the delighted 
one now, and declared the seat of government 
was the most charming place in the world. 
There was a great coolness for several days on 
the part of Mrs. Welcome Bashaba towards 
the senator's lady. The third time matters 
were still worse. There was a member of the 
cabinet's lady present, to whom the ambassador 
was pledged by the rules of etiquette ; so that 
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the senator's lady fell to the attache, and Mrs. 
Bashaba to the lot of a gentleman with no 
claim to distinction, but talents and character. 
The senator's lady and the lady of the member 
came home the best friends in the world. But 
the latter began to be disgusted with the seat of 
government, and became quite homesick. It is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good. Mrs. 
Bashaba, having been handed into the supper- 
room, at a grand, gala given by a foreign minister 
in honour of his august sovereign's birthday, 
by a clerk in the land ofl&ce, insisted on going 
home forthwith. Had it been a clerk in the 
ofl&ce of the secretary of state, or even any one 
of the departments, it might have been borne. 
But a clerk in the land ofl&ce ! it was impossible 
to get over the mortification. Fortunately, an 
old neighbour of mine, nearly fourscore, who 
had come to the seat of government with some 
two or three hundred more of my constituents 
to get an appointment, was going home the 
very next day. Accordingly, I took Mrs. Ba- 
shaba in the vein, and sent her oflf before she 
had another chance of being handed to dinner 
by a foreign minister. Previous to her de- 
parture, she exacted of me a promise to oppose 
the administration, and particularly the mea- 
sures of the secretary, whose wife had taken 
precedence of her at the grand supper, on all 
occasions. I promised, for I would have pro- 
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mised any thing to get rid of Mrs. Bashaba for 
the season ; and I have the great consolation of 
knowing that both the honourable senator and 
myself voted against the administration all the 
winter, upon the great principle of etiquette, 
which is in fact the corner-stone of tyranny. 
Being now my own man, I commenced gallant; 
flirted desperately with the married dames, 
and still more desperately with the young ladies, 
who were delighted with the attentions of a 
member. Let me warn all my readers, who 
are, or expect to be, members, never to bring 
their wives to the seat of government. If they 
are handsome, they will have all the attaches, 
and all the widowers pro tern, among the mem- 
bers, in their train ; and if they are otherwise, 
unless they happen to be angels outright, their 
curtain-lectures will be terrible. But it is time 
to return to my political career. 

The first day the House met, and before a 
Speaker was chosen, being resolved to lose no 
time in convincing the world I was somebody, 
I rose to make a motion and a speech on the sub- 
ject of reform. " Mister Speaker — Sir-r-r — " 
^^ Order ! '' cried the clerk, rattling his wooden 
hammer. *^ Mister Speaker — Sir-r-r, I rise 
to — '* "Sit down — the honourable member 

s 

is out of order, the House is not yet organized." 
An old member on my left apprised me that as 
here was yet no Speaker chosen, there could 
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be no question debated. When the persons 
were nominated for that station, I rose again, 
for one of my speeches I thought would come 
pat to the purpose now. As soon as the Speaker 
was chosen, I rose again to make my great 
motion on the subject of reform : " Mister 
Speaker — Sir-r-r, the republics of Greece and 
Rome — '* " Mr. Speaker," said an old grey- 
headed member, " I am sorry to interrupt the 
honourable member from — from — somewhere 
— but I beg to make a motion that we proceed 
to appoint a committee to wait on the President, 
with information that the House Is now or- 
ganized, and ready to receive any communica* 
tion from him.'' 

** Mister Speaker, Sir-r-r, I feel myself under 
an awful responsibility to myself, my consti- 
tuents, my country, and the world, to oppose 
that motion ;" for I was a little nettled at this 
interruption. 

" The motion is not debateable," replied 
the Speaker, mildly. 

I sat down, provoked and mortified beyond 
measure, for I was ready to overflow in a tor- 
rent of eloquence. The reading of the message^ 
and other formalities, took up the whole morn- 
ing ; and the House adjourned without hearing 
my speech. Thus, like Titus, I lost a day ; 
but I made myself all the amends in my power, 
by speaking it that night in my chamber to 
two chairs, a three-legged stool, and a chalk 
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bust of Cicero with a broken pedestal, whicb^ 
at every gesticulation I made, nodded appro- 
bation. 

My next attempt at a speech on reform was 
quite unpremeditated. It happened that a party 
of ladies came into the gallery of the House ; 
among them was one with whom I was en- 
gaged in a fashionable flirtation of the season. 
I wished above all things to dazzle her with a 
speech ; for, at the seat of government, a speech 
is equivalent to gaining a great victory by sea 
or land. 

The moment I saw my belle in the gallery, 
the fervour of eloquence seized me. Luckily at 
that blessed crisis a member sat down, after a 
speech of three days, apologizing to the House 
that exhaustion and fatigue prevented his going 
deeper into the subject. In my haste, I un- 
fortunately began the one of my six stall-fed 
speeches which of all others least applied to 
the question before the House, which related to 
the Cumberland road, that would be the very 
best road upon earth, if speeches could keep it 
in repair. My speech, which was the first of 
my budget I could lay hold on, was oh the 
occupation of the territory of Oregon. 

I set out from the seat of government with- 
out interruption, every now and then cocking 
my eye at the divinity who inspired me in the 
gallery; and was puffing and blowing about half 

i>2 
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way up the Rocky Mountains^ when a member 
called me to order. 

" The honourable gentleman is not speaking 
to the question. The Cumberland road does 
not cross the Rocky Mountains.** 

^^ Let the gentleman go on,'* exclaimed a 
soft, clear, high-toned voice, in a wicked Cer- 
vantic tone, " let the gentleman alone ; he is 
only making a voyage round the world, and 
will certainly cross the latitude or longitude of 
his subject some time or other.'* 

This sally occasioned a good deal of merri- 
ment, and I saw the loadstar of my eloquence 
showing her ivory teeth on the occasion. I 
became confused ; I struck in upon another of 
my six stall-fed speeches, wandered from that 
into a third, and finally jumbled them all 
together into a mass of incongruity, unutterable 
and inextricable. Fortunately the Speaker, not 
having above thrice the patience of Job, at 
length called me to order, and I obeyed. For- 
tunately too for me, the reporter, who had 
made more great orations than all the orators 
of ancient or modern times, not being able to 
take down my speech in short hand, substi- 
tuted one of his own, which was read by my 
constituents with infinite satisfaction and im- 
provement. Shortly after this, I made a motion 
to exclude the ladies from the gallery ; being 
convinced, from my own experience, that they 
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cause the effusion of more nonsense in the 
House than nature ever intended men should 
utter. 

I was at first exceedingly discouraged with 
my excursion to the Rocky Mountains ; but, 
finding it made such a splendid figure in the 
newspapers, I determined to take the earliest 
opportunity to get rid of another of my six la- 
bours. The next torrent of my eloquence was 
poured out from the summit-level of a great 
canal, which, involving as it did a great princi- 
ple, excited a vast deal of interest in and out of 
the House. Unfortunately for me, I did not get 
a chance of speaking, until the subject had been 
exhausted at least a score of times, in a score of 
speeches. But for all this, I was resolved not 
to lose my labours because others had fore- 
stalled them. Accordingly, when every other 
orator had become as exhausted as the summit- 
levels of some of our canals, I rose in my 
might, and repeated, not only all that had been 
said in the House, but all that had been written 
out of it for the last fifty years. I led the 
House from the canal of the Red Sea to the 
canal of the Yellow river; from the canal of 
Languedoc to the canal of Caledonia ; frojn 
the canal of the Duke of Bridgewater to that 
of Lake Erie : in short, I did what neither Sir 
Francis Drake, Ferdinand Magellan, Christopher 
Columbus, nor Captain Cook, ever achieved; 
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I sailed round the world on a canal. Before I 
had finished one quarter of my tour of inland 
navigation, more than three fourths of the 
members were so fully convinced by ray argu- 
ments^ that one after the other left the House^ 
havings as they afterwards assured me, made 
up their minds on the subject. This time I kept 
clear of the Rocky Mountains, never quitting 
my canal for a moment ; and there being no 
law against repeating the same thing over again 
a hundred thousand times, I might have spoken 
till doomsday, had not Mr. Speaker at length 
waked up, and observed that he believed there 
was no quorum, and proposed an adjourn- 
ment. 

'^ Never was there a more complete triun^ph 
of argument and eloquence combined," said 
The Banner of Truth; ** the friends of the canal 
were one and all so convinced, that they did 
not think it worth while to stay further argu- 
ment ; and its foes fell away before the thunder 
of his eloquence, as the walls of Jericho did at 
the blowing of the rams* horns." I was at first 
a little mortified at the idea of my speech not 
appearing with an end to it in the report ; but 
the reporter comforted me with the. assurance, 
that so long as a speech had a beginning, it was 
of little consequence whether it came to any 
conclusion or not. 

I now began to be talked of as a rising poll- 
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tician ; for any man who can get on the back 
of a canal or a rail-road is sure of immortality. 
I became the Neptune of inland seas^ a very 
" Triton of the minnows ; " and already began 
to aspire to an embassy to some one of the new 
republics without any government. *^ He has 
made the canal^^' said a great man. ^^ You are 
mistaken/' said the member with the tuneful 
voice and Cervantic tones^ ** you are mistaken ; 
the canal has made him." To make an end of 
my congressional register : I got rid of all my 
speeches; besides offering thirty-six resolu- 
tions^ calling for information which the several 
heads of departments assured me would require 
the united labours of six hundred men, six hours 
in the day for six years, to collect and arrange. 
In addition to all this, I made about a hundred 
little extempores ; drafted a bill which was pas- 
sed after all the sections had been amended, 
so as to mean exactly the contrary of what I 
intended, and which afterwards became the 
father of six volumes of commentaries; and 
finally wound up triumphantly at the end of 
the session, by striking out a '^ but,'* and in- 
serting an *^ except,'* in a bill for the relief of 
poor Amy Dardin, after a long and animated 
debate, in which great talents were displayed 
on both sides. 

Towards the latter end of the last session of 
my term, a great crisis happened. The whole 
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confederation was divided on a great question, 
which involved a great fundamental principle, 
and it fell to the lot of Congress to decide by 
states, each state having a vote. It was now 
indeed that I felt myself a great man, since a 
great question, involving a great principle, on 
which depended the salvation of unborn mil- 
lions, rested upon my single voice. I was the 
sole representative of my state, and, while others 
had only the fractional part of a vote, I had a 
voice potential. The other states were divided ; 
my state had the casting vote, and I, J alone, 
became a second Warwick, a king-maker ! Had 
Mrs. Welcome Hussey Bashaba been now at the 
seat of government, she would not have wanted 
great men to hand her in to supper. It behoved 
me to reflect seriously, and to delay my decision 
to the last moment, although, at this distant 
period, I feel no hesitation in confessing that I 
had made up my mind from the first, with a 
proviso however that I saw no occasion to alter 
it afterwards. As it was, I kept my opinions 
as secret as the sources of the Niger. In so 
doing, I acted by the special advice of my 
master, his Excellency the Honourable Peleg 
Peshell, Esquire. 

'^ I hold," said he, in one of his letters 
marked ** private and confidential," " I hold 
it a sound maxim in politics as well as morals, 
that where a man is determined, upon princi- 
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pie, to pursue a certain line of conduct, there 
is no obligation which ought to restrain him 
from uniting his interests with his principles, 
and making the most of the position in which 
circumstances have placed him. For this pur- 
pose, it will be wise and patriotic in you to 
keep your determination a profound secret, or 
even affect to lean a little to the opposite side 
from that you intend to unite with at last. 
When a vessel is at anchor, nobody feels much 
solicitude about her ; but a drifting boat always 
brings a reward for securing it. A word to the 
wise,"' &c. 

In pursuance of this advice, I affected to be 
undecided. I had not made up my mind ; I 
must consult my constituents ; I should delay 
as long as possible, and be governed by cir- , 
cumstances. Both sides beset me with argu- 
ments \ but, when a man has made up his mind, 
mere arguments weigh nothing. I preserved 
my incognito, and talked as mysteriously as an 
oracle. 

One day, a confidential friend of one of the 
great principles — the reader must not con- 
found principles with principals-^ came to me, 
to discuss the subject. 

^^ My dear Mr. Oakford, there can be no 
comparison between the two principles. You 
must support our principle.*' 

*^ My dear sir," said I, " I have not the least 
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hesitation in saying I should support your 
principle" — Here my friend took my hand 
warmly, and cried with fervour, " my dear-r-r 

sir-r-r'" " But" Here he dropped my 

hand suddenly — " But, really, my dear friend, 
the question depends so little on my single 
vote or my insignificant influence, that though 
I mean, if I remain here, to vote on your side, 
my family affairs are so pressing at home, and 
my wife in such a bad state of health, that I 
rather think I shall ask leave of absence for the 
rest of the session." A confidential conversa- 
tion followed which I cannot disclose, being 
under the most solemn pledge to the contrary. 
The result was, that I agreed to remain and 
support the great principle, being satisfied by 
the arguments of my friend, that the salvation 
of the Union and the welfare of unborn mil- 
lions depended on my single vote. The triumph 
of principle was accordingly achieved by my 
single arm, and I returned home to await my 
reward. 

In due time, I was invited to preside over a 
department of the government, in consequence 
of having so judiciously accommodated my 
principle to my interest. It was now that I 
congratulated myself on having sacrificed every 
thing to principle, and that I expected to reap 
the reward of my patriotic labours in the cause 
of unborn millions. I proceeded to the seat 
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of government^ and took possession of my ho- 
nours, fiut^ alas ! gentle reader^ from that 
time to the moment that I fell a sacrifice to 
prihciple, I never knew a moment's ease. I 
was a pillar of the state, and Samson with the 
gates of Gaza on his back was but a type of 
me. It was not long before I discovered that 
a statesman exercises power as an ass does, by 
carrying burthens : and that to be one of the 
highest of the rulers, is only to become one of 
the lowest of slaves. 

The labours and mortifications I underwent 
in the course of my career of greatness are 
beyond my power to describe. In the morning, 
when I came down stairs, I found people wait- 
^ ing to speak with me ; I was stopped twenty 
times on the way to my office by people having 
important business ; and on my return to din- 
ner, by other people, who only wanted to say 
a few words, and kept me till my dinner was 
cold, and my Bashaba out of all patience. If 
J dined out, I found a dozen letters to read 
and answer before I went to bed, all on the 
most important subjects } that is to say, on 
subjects very important to others, and of not 
the least consequence to myself. The whole 
mass of the good people of my state applied in 
a body for offices. One was a cousin of my 
wife's ; another had written in my favour in The 
Banner of Truth ; a third had his eye put out 
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at the polls, in advocating my cause ; a fourth 
was a grandson of a corporal of the revolution ; 
a fifth had once invited me to dinner } and the 
remaining thirty -odd .thousand brought the 
warmest letters of recommendation from his 
Excellency the Honourable Peleg Peshell, Es- 
quire, who was determined I should pay for 
his guardianship. My whole official life fur- 
nished an exemplification of the different light 
in which men view themselves, and are viewed 
by others. I scarcely met with a man who 
was not seeking an office for which he was par- 
ticularly disqualified, or which his situation 
ought not to have placed him above soliciting, 
or accepting when offered. A parson wanted a 
commission in the army ; a soldier, an appoint- 
ment requiring special knowledge of the civil 
law ; a man who could neither speak nor write 
his native language, a foreign mission ; an in- 
dependent country gentleman begged a situa- 
tion unworthy a broken feather merchant, 
thinking perhaps, with Epaminondas, that he 
would confer honour on his office, though his 
office might confer none on him ; an honest 
gentleman from the Emerald Isle, just natur- 
alized, had great claims on a rale republican 
administration, on the score of having fought 
at Vinegar Hill ; another aspired to a seat on 
the bench, having become exceedingly well 
versed in criminal jurisprudence, by sustaining 
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several indictments with great gallantry, and 
coming off with flying colours ; and ten thou- 
sand at least claimed the gratitude of the exe- 
cutive power, on the ground of having been 
chairmen or secretaries of ward meetings, and 
brawling at election polls. There was one fine 
fellow whose claims were irresistible ; he had 
gained the election for an administration con- 
^ stable, by managing to make one man vote six 
times at the same poll. There was another 
fine fellow that quite delighted me j he aspired 
to a principal clerkship in one of the depart- 
ments, and his only disqualification was not 
being able to write. '^ But, then you know, 
sir, I can make my mark, and the understrap- 
, pers can do the writing for me.'' 

" Well, but,'' said I, " what will you be 
doing all the while others are performing your 
duties?" 

^* Oh, I can give advice to the secretary. I 
am a capital hand at giving advice." 

Another still finer fellow, who had broke 
three several times, never paid a debt in his 
life, and borrowed money from every body that 
would lend, demanded a situation in which mil- 
lions of the public money would pass through 
his hands ; he brought me recommendations 
from all his creditors, who saw in his appoint-, 
ment to this ofiice the only chance of ever being 
paid. I ventured a delicate remonstrance. 
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" My good sir,'* said he, ^^ you know private 
character is not necessary in a public charac- 
ter." 

I believe the only time I laughed, except at 
the jokes of a greater man than myself, during 
the period I remained an object of envy to mil- 
lions, was on an occasion I shall never forget. 
I was called out of my bed, early one cold 
winter morning, by a person coming on busi- 
ness of the utmost consequence, and dressed 
myself in great haste, supposing it might be a 
summons to a cabinet council. When I came 
into my private office, I found a queer, long- 
sided man, at least six feet high, with a little 
apple head, a long queue, and a face, critically 
round, as rosy as a ripe cherry. He handed 
me a letter from his Excellency the Honourable 
Peleg, recommending him particularly to my 
patronage. I was a little inclined to be rude, 
but checked myself, remembering that I was 
the servant of such men as my visiter, and that 
I might get the reputation of an aristocrat, if 
I made any distinction between man and man. 

'^ Well, my friend, what situation do you 
wish r 

^* Why-y-y, Tm not very particular ; but 
some how or other, I think I should like to be 
a minister. I donH mean of the gospel, but 
one of them ministers to foreign parts.'' 

" I'm very sorry, very sorry indeed ; there 
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is no vacancy just now. Would not something 
else suit yout" 

" Why-y-y/' answered the apple-headed 
man, ^^ I wouldn't much care if I took a situa- 
tion in one of the departments. I wouldn't 
much mind being a comptroller, or an auditor, 
or some such thing.'' 

" My dear sir, Tm sorry, very sorry, very 
sorry indeed, but it happens unfortunately that 
all these situations are filled. Would not you 
take something elsef " 

My friend stroked his chin, and seemed 
struggling to bring down the soarings of his 
high ambition to the present crisis. At last 
he answered, 

" Why-y-y, ye-s-s ; I don't care if I get a 
good collectorship, or inspectorship, or sur- 
veyorship, or navy agency, or any thing of that 
sort." 

^^ Really, my good Mr. Phippenny," said I, 
^* I regret exceedingly that not only all these 
places, but every other place of consequence in 
the government, is at present occupied. Pray 
think of something else." 

He then, after some hesitation, asked for a 
clerkship, and finally the place of messenger to 
one of the public offices. Finding no vacancy 
here, he seemed in vast perplexity,, and looked 
all round the room, fixing his eye at length on 
me, and measuring my height from head to 
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foot. At last^ putting on one the drollest looks 
that ever adorned the face of man^ he said^ 

*^ Mister^ you and I seem to be built pretty 
much alike, haven't you some old clothes you 
can spare?" 

^' Oh, what a falling off was there ! " from a 
foreign mission to a suit of old clothes, which 
the reader may be assured I gave him with in- 
finite pleasure, in reward for the only honest 
laugh I enjoyed for years afterwards. 

Among others whose names were sent on to 
nie for oflSce was young Brookfield, son of the 
worthy man whose hospitalities I had repaid 
by assisting at least to lay him in his grave, a 
victim to the great principle on which the sal- 
vation of unborn millions depended. I had 
now an opportunity to atone for an injury and 
repay benefits ; but I received at the same time 
a letter from his Excellency the Honourable 
Peleg, recommending another person, and warn- 
ing me against young Brookfield, who belonged 
to the party in opposition to the great Peleg, 
as well as the great principle. " The great 
political commandment," said the great Peleg, 
'^ is to reward your friends and punish your 
enemies. There is nothing selfish in this prin- 
ciple, since you do not reward your friends and 
punish your enemies because they are your 
friends and enemies, but because they are the 
friends and enemies of the great principle on 
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which the safety of the Union and the salvation 
of unborn millions depend." What were the 
claims of gratitude or the atonement of injuries 
to these sublime considerations ? Poor Brook- 
field was passed over, in favour of an adherent 
of the great Peleg and the great principle. 
Brookfield turned his attention to a better ob- 
ject, and in good time rose to respectability 
and independence ; so that, after all, I flatter 
myself I was the architect of his fortune. I 
cannot say, however, that he ever evinced 
much gratitude for my forbearance in his 
favour. 

I speak as if I were acting in these cases 
without control. But a man living in Society 
cannot do as he pleases at all times ; a man in 
high station, never. He is elbowed and restricted 
on all sides. He lias his equals, his superiors, 
his very dependents, to influence and control 
his own wishes and resolves ; is sometimes the 
slave of his masters, sometimes of his equals, 
and sometimes of his slaves. There is but one 
greater slave than the second man of a nation, 
and that is the first man of a nation. I was 
no more master in my office than in my own 
house, where Mrs. Bashaba managed the home- 
department entirely, and stood in the place of 
the sovereign people. 

My domestic. affairs and my domestic en- 
joyments were, equally with my personal in- 
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dependence, sacrificed to the intense labours 
and anxieties of my public station. During the 
session of Congress, I had some of my own mea* 
sure meted back to me by certain watchful and 
sagacious members, who moved resolution after 
resolution, calling for information on certain 
points, from the first organization of the govern- 
ment to the present time. Some of these re- 
solutions took up the time of myself and my 
clerks for several weeks, * and I took pride to 
myself for the clear and able manner in which 
I drew up reports, which were received, not 
read, laid on the table, and forgotten. The 
object of the honourable member had been 
gained. He had made a motion ; got his name 
in the newspapers; and acquired among his 
constituents the reputation of a vigilant guar- 
dian of the public interests. 

I had various other mortifications, which 
none can feel or know unless placed in my situ- 
ation. Sometimes a member would perhaps 
revenge the disappointment of some object, or 
the refusal of some favour, by attackiiTg my 
ofi&cial conduct. At another time, the editor 
of a newspaper, to whom I had perhaps neg- 
lected to send an advertisement, would launch 
a random charge, or a thundering witticism, at 
my head, and though, as an individual, his good 
or bad report was of no sort of consequence, 
still his fiat editorial consecrated the inspira- 
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tions of ignorance and folly. In short, I some- 
times had the pleasure of suspecting that nearly 
one half my countrymen believed me to be a 
blockhead or a rogue. To say the truth, had 
it not been for my perpetual recurrence to the 
first principles of the great Peleg, I should 
sometimes hare suspected that I deserved the 
latter distinction, for I confess I often broke my 
promises, and passed over merit and services 
in favour of political influence, which the Ho- 
nourable Peleg considered synonymous with 
political principle. 

My domestic was still less satisfactory than 
my public life. The morning was a regular, 
** never ending, still beginning,'' routine of 
vexatious toil. I was condemned to listen to 
applications it was out of my power to comply 
with ; to express regrets which I did not feel ; 
and hold out expectations which I knew would 
never be realized. I made abundance of ene- 
mies, and gained no friends ; I was condemned 
to meet ingratitude from those on whom I con- 
ferred, and enmity from those to whom I 
refused, benefits. In short, I was a slave to 
official duties, that brought neither the rewards 
of a good conscience, nor remuneration for the 
reproaches of a wounded one. From my office, 
where I sat in my chair five or six hours, with- 
out any exercise but that of a perplexed and 
irritated mind, I dragged myself home, to dress 
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for a dinner at six o'clock, to put on silk stock- 
ings, sit in a cold room three or four hours, eat 
enormously, and get the rheumatism. From 
thence it was my hard fate to go to a party 
with Mrs. Bashaba, who entered furiously into 
the dissipations of the capital, now that the 
station of her husband ensured her being handed 
in to supper by a foreign minister, or in default, 
by an attache, at least. During the daytime, 
that good lady was perpetually driving through 
the solitudes of the streets, paying visits to 
ladies of distinction at taverns, or trundling to 
Georgetown, to ravage the^ milliners' shops. 
In one season, she disabled three pair of horses 
and two coachmen, one of whom became a 
cripple with rheumatism, the other fell into a 
decline, with a cold caught in driving her to a 
party five miles off, in a snow-storm. 

But this was not the worst. Mrs. Bashaba 
caught the spirit of the place, and commenced 
the business of flirtation with an attache, 
whose face resembled that of a Newfound- 
land dog. He was the very personification of 
whiskers, and was held to be very handsome, 
for he marvellously resembled Peter the wild 
boy. It was now that I thanked my stars my 
wife was not a beauty ; for, if she had been, I 
should have become jealous, and she would 
have lost her reputation to a certainty. As it 
was, I considered the devoirs of Peter the wild 
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boy an homage paid to my ofBicial dignity rather 
than to the attractions of Mrs. Bashaba ; and, 
as no body envied the attache, there was no 
motive for taking away her reputation. The 
happy result of these happy coincidences was, 
that I escaped the green-eyed monster, and 
Mrs. Bashaba bcandal. 

As I believe none of the writers on natural 
history have described the race of whiskered 
animals called Attache, it may be well to ap- 
prize my readers, that they constitute the 
tail of the corps diplomatique. They are the 
shadows of the minister, who is the shadow of 
his august master, and are, of course, the 
shadows of a shadow. They must be able to 
cut up a dish at the ambassador's table ; cut 
a figure among the ladies ; and cut a caper at 
balls. It is their important duty to fill up cards 
of invitation ; answer notes not diplomatic ; 
run about and pick up news; get at every 
body's secrets and keep their own ; compli- 
ment the young ladies ; talk scandal with the 
old ones ; trumpet forth every donation of the 
minister to charitable societies 5 and put on 
their embroidered coats on all proper occasions. 
Above all, they must understand etiquette, and 
sacrifice the whole decalogue to a point of pre- 
cedence. Four or five years' practice in these 
profound mysteries qualifies them for Secretary 
of Legation. 
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The unlearned reader must be careful not to 
confound etiquette with, good breeding, such 
as is practised among private persons. No 
two things can be more different, nay, opposite 
to each other. Among ordinary, people, for 
example, when a stranger, entitled to notice 
and hospitality, comes into the place, it is con- 
sidered well bred to call on him first, and invite 
him to your house. Etiquette, however, pre- 
scribes a different course. The stranger must 
call on the resident, indirectly solicit his no- 
tice, and thrust himself, or herself, on the hos- 
pitalities of the person of distinction. Among 
well bred people, if two persons happen to be 
going into a dining-room together, there will 
be a little contest of courtesy, not who shall 
get in first, but who shall give precedence to 
the other. Among people of etiquette it is 
exactly the reverse. The point of honour con- 
sists in maintaining certain imaginary rights 
of going first, if it be only at a funeral ; and a 
gentleman or lady, who should lose their proper 
place, would not be able to sleep for a week 
without an anodyne. When I was a member 
of Congress, I came very near occasioning a long 
and bloody war between the United States and 
a foreign nation, by insulting the king of the 
country, in taking the hand of a lady who hap- 
pened to stand next me, to lead her into the 
supper-room. She had been assigned to the 
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minister^ who immediately ordered his carriage, 
went home without his supper^ and penned a 
furious despatch to his government, which he 
sent off express by an Attache of three whiskers. 
The lady never forgave my presumption. Had 
I been a senator, it might have passed ; but a 
member of the lower House ! it was too bad. 
Thus it will be perceived that etiquette i^ the 
antipodes to good breeding. The former con* 
sists in asserting, the latter in waving, our 
pretensions to precedence and superiority on 
all occasions. 

It was curious to see the independent repre- 
sentatives of a free people paying homage to 
the superiority of men they took every occa- 
sion to slight in their public speeches, and 
complying with such docility with the man- 
dates of Monsieur Etiquette. The iBrst thing 
they did on arriving at the seat of government 
was to hire a hack, and drive furiously round 
to all the givers of balls and dinners, to leave 
a card. This entitled them to an invitation 
to all the balls and dinners, provided they sent 
in their adhesion in this manner, after every 
ball and dinner ; otherwise they only got an in- 
vitation to one ball and dinner, for these things 
were too good to be had without asking. For 
my part, while I was a member, I refused 
this act of homage, which I then considered 
somewhat degrading, though, when I became 
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one of the privileged few, I confess I did not 
find it altogether so unreasonable. The, conse- 
quence of my refusal was, that I was cut by 
the whole corps diplomatique, Mtaches and all; 
dined at home every day by myself, and escaped 
bile for that session at least. 

At parties, where I saw the same faces and 
heard the same speeches for a whole session, 
my great amusement was to observe the various 
struggles of all classes, to obtain that species 
of distinction which is dependent not on our- 
selves, but other people. I could always tell 
where the principal person, the lion of rank, 
was stationed, by the tide which was tending 
that way; and, had I not known a single person 
in the room, I could have pointed him or her 
out by that infallible indication. Such struggles 
to get near enough for a speech or smile, a nqd, 
or a shake of the hand ! Such looks of triumph 
when the little ones got side by side with the 
great; and such burstings of self-importance 
when they had the honour of walking arm in 
arm with one on the next step of the ladder' 
above them ! Every body seemed to live in the 
sunshine of reflected honour, and none appeared 
to found their claims to respect or considera- 
tion on the basis of conscious worth, or in- 
trinsic merit. I have seen the most insignifi- 
cant beings on earth, without character or 
talents, acquire a temporary importance from 
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the mere circumstance of having, by dint of a 
degrading perseverance, acquired the privilege 
of being toad-eater to a person of distinction. 
Nobody could eat their supper with an appetite 
at the lower end of the table 5 and Mrs. Wel- 
come Bashaba always scolded the servants for 
a fortnight when she missed the glory of being 
handed in and out by a qualified hand. 

Such was the life I led year after year. By 
the time summer came, lAvas completely run 
down, and it took me all the rest of the year to 
wind myself up again. If I went to the Springs, 
I was bored to death by prosing politicians, 
giving their advice on the conduct of public 
officers, or slily insinuating claims to honour 
and office. If I visited a city where there was 
no such nuisance as a seat of government, for 
the purpose of relaxing a little in the midst of 
its gaieties, there too I was beset by wise men 
and wise women, talking nothing but eternal 
politics, and reminding me that at such a time 
they had made application for such an office, 
for sons, nephews, and second cousins. If I 
returned to my poor little farm, there it was 
ten times worse ; every soul, far and near, 
came to ask for something, for they all had 
assisted in my elevation ; and, like poor Acteon, 
I was in danger of being torn to pieces by my 
own hounds. I was obliged to bow, and smile, 
and' play the courtier, while my very soul was 

VOL. I. B 
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fretting itself to shreds and tatters ; for it is 
among the horrors of greatness^ in a free country 
at leasts that it must be bought and maintained 
at the awful, incalculable price of being civil to 
all mankind. Yet still, such is the fascination 
of power, I clung to the glorious mischief, 
though it was gnawing at my vitals, and de- 
stroying me by inches. I was indeed fast de- 
clining, and it is my firm belief that a very few 
years would have brought me to that great inn, 
where all mankind take up their last night's 
lodging, had not my life been saved by a lucky 
change in the great fundamental political prin- 
ciple on which the salvation of unborn millions 
depended. 

The people have in all times been stigmatized 
with unsteadiness and ingratitude. But, to do 
them justice, I believe this versatility is only 
the consequence of their perpetual disappoint- 
ments. They are promised great things from 
new rulers, which promises are never realized; 
and, by a natural consequence, they change 
from admiration to indifference, from indif- 
ference to contempt or disgust. But, how- 
ever this may be — temporamutantur — times 
change, men change, and principles change, if 
I am to judge &om my own experience. Even 
the great Peleg, my mentor, underwent a meta- 
morphosis. For some time a silent revolution 
had been preparing and maturing in the public 
mind,^ turning on certain great mechanical 
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principles^ connected with rail-roads^ canals, 
locks, breakwaters, and cotton machinery. 
Political principles now seemed fast verging 
into mechanical principles, and the machinery 
of state to be almost entirely governed by 
spinning-jennies, weaver's beams, and topo- 
graphical surveys. The revolution of principle 
in my native state was brought about by a 
great mill-dam; others turned on improving 
the navigation of rivers ; others on the auction 
system; others on coarse woollens ; and others 
on prohibiting the importation of vermicelli; 
all fundamental political principles, on which 
the existence of the Union and the salvation of 
unborn millions depended. But the most ex- 
traordinary change of all was that of a great 
state — an imperium in imperio--' whose fun- 
damental principle turned altogether on the 
question, whether freemasons took their degrees 
on a red-hot gridiron or not. This point 
divided the whole state, and threw the body 
politic into convulsions. Committees were 
appointed ; inquisitors authorized to worry and 
harass whole communities ; and constitutional 
principles set at nought in the discussion of the 
great fundamental principle of the gridiron. 
But what most strikingly proved the purity of 
the motives which governed all these revolu- 
tionary bodies, in all their arguments, conten- 
tions, and struggles, the word interest was 
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never once uttered. Nothing but conscience 
and principle was appealed to^ notwithstanding 
it was the opinion of many honest people that 
an appeal to the conscience and principles of 
the opposite party was like the lady Rosalind 
swearing by her beard. 

Somewhere about this period the Honour- 
able Peleg, who watched the weathercock of 
politics as a valetudinarian does the wind, all 
at once changed his principles, having, as he 
wrote me, discovered that the great fundamental 
principle, on which depended the existence of 
the Union and the salvation of unborn millions, 
was not what he took it to be. He brought 
over The Banner of Truth to his side, by send- 
ing the worthy editor a present of the largest 
pumpkin that ever grew in the state ; and The 
Banner of Truth began forthwith to unsay all 
that it had been saying for the last ten years. 
Never man or woman either unravelled an old 
stocking so dexterously, and in as short a time, 
as the editor of The Banner of Truth unravelled 
and turned inside out all the arguments he had 
urged in support of the old great fundamental 
principle. To be prepared for the worst, how- 
ever, he got a coat made, one half homespun 
the other half Regent's cloth, with a jacket, one 
side civil the other military, which he wore as 
occasion required. 

For my part, though I saw the storm coming. 
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I determined to remain firm to my principles, 
knowing, as I did full well, that it was now too 
late to change to any good purpose, for my 
successor was already designated. The denoue- 
ment of the great farce now approached ; the 
whole country was convulsed — in the news- 
papers. I went out, and another came in; one 
great principle triumphed, on which depended 
the salvation of unborn millions, and another 
great principle, on which the salvation of un- 
born millions, in the opinion of millions of 
living persons, equally depended, went out 
of fashion, at least for the time being. Will 
my readers believe it? I left the seat of 
government, where I had lost my health, sacri- 
ficed my domestic habits, and laboured like a 
galley-slave at the oar, only to be rewarded 
with abuse and obloquy, from at least one half 
of my countrymen ; I left it with a regret, 
which I can only account for upon the principle 
that man is born unto trouble, and that it is in 
his nature to delight to fish in troubled waters. 
As the City of the Desert passed away from 
my backward view, I could not help reflecting, 
that I had peradventure been all my life fight- 
ing shadows for shadows ; and that I was now 
returning to the starting-place, with nothing 
saved from the wreck of departed years but a 
fund of experience, which I was now almost too 
old to turn to advantage. As the great copper 
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kettle turned upside down, which deforms one 
of the finest structures of the age, disappeared 
behind the forests of the city, I cast a rueful . 
glance at Mrs. Bashaba^ who sat at my side^ and 
there met the comfortable assurance, that my 
retirement from the turmoils of public life was 
not destined to be followed by the calm of 
domestic repose. 

One of the great delights of the seat of 
government is the necessity a great man labours 
under of spending his salary in treating the 
gentlemen, who are every day finding fault 
with his official conduct, to sumptuous dinners. 
The simplicity of our republican institutions 
requires that these dinners should be as splendid 
as possible, and the wines of the most rare and 
expensive kind. Without these indispensable 
requisites, it would be almost impossible to 
carry a measure, or do any thing for the benefit 
of posterity. Every public functionary is ex- 
pected to come to the seat of government and 
go away, as we come and go out of this world, 
without bringing anything with him or taking 
^njiihing away. I remember once giving^ a 
vast dinner to twenty or thirty members, one 
of whom was particularly devoted to the wines 
and viands, and consumed nearly a day's salary. 
The next day he made a famous speech on re- 
publican simplicity, which he concluded by 
moving to reduce the enormous salaries of the 
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great public functionaries^ whose splendid 
dinners and silver forks he described with 
most edifying abhorrence. But^ notwithstand- 
ing the French wines, the French cookery, and 
the silver forks, I had saved a few solitary 
thousands, with which I intended to improve my 
little box at home, and cultivate a small farm 
I had purchased to please one of my constitu- 
ents, who had considerable political influence. 

The first time I saw the Honourable Peleg 
after my return, we had a hot argument on the 
question . whether he or I had deserted the 
great principle. It ended, as most political dis- 
cussions do, in contention and recrimination. 
We parted the worst friends in the world. My 
farm was now my only resource. At first, the 
perfect ease, quiet, and self-command, I enjoyed 
was intolerable. I became melancholy for 
want of something to trouble me, and had it 
not been for Mrs. Bashaba should have perished 
for lack of contradiction. But fate seemed de- 
termined to persecute me with a life of perfect 
ease. I lost Mrs. Bashaba a few months after 
my retirement. The whiskered Attache passed 
our door without stopping, on h^s way to Bos- 
ton, and she never held up her head afterwards. 
Casting about for something to do, it all at once 
occurred to me, that I would call the Honour- 
able Peleg to a reckoning on the score of his 
guardianship. I had the cruelty to put him in 
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Chancery ; but I shared with him the penalty 
of this unchristian act. I had now enough to 
occupy my mind^ and vex my very soul ; and I 
here record it las my firm opinion, that to be in 
Chancery is worse than to be the head of a de- 
partment. I several times saw the end of my 
suit, but it was like a view of those high snowy 
perpendicular summits we behold on approach- 
ing the Andes, which the eye sees and the ima- 
gination contemplates, but which are inacces- 
sible to mortal tread. When I began the suit, 
I was possessed of three very good things ; I 
had money, patience^ and a great veneration 
for equity. Before my suit was ended, I had 
neither one nor the other. But time does 
wonders ; it can even bring a suit in Chancery 
to an lend ; and at length I got a decision in 
my favour for a few thousands. But the 
Honourable Peleg was prepared for me ; he 
had assigned all his property to a bank ; the 
bank had hypotheticated it to an insurance 
company ; the insurance company had failed ; 
the ofl&cers, directors, &c., had divided the 
spoil, and I might as well have looked for an 
honest man among them as for my property. 
Yet, strange to say, the Honourable Peleg, by 
sticking close to the great political principle^ 
still managed to preserve the confidence of the 
people. He had never held a public ofl&ce 
where he was intrusted with the public money^ 
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indthout being a defaulter ; he had never been 
charged with the care of another's property 
without there being a deficiency in the end; 
and he had never been president of a bank that 
did not break and defraud the community. 
Yet still his political principles were sound, 
though his moral principles were rotten ; and 
he was at length selected by the legislature to 
prepare a code of criminal jurisprudence for 
the state, upon the ground, I presume, that 
you set a thief to catch a thief, and that no 
man can be better qualified to make laws than 
he who has been long in the habit of breakitig 
them. 

There is a certain homely unobtrusive philo- 
sophy which makes very little figure in the 
works of Bolingbroke, Boethius, or any other 
unfortunate statesman. It may be called phi- 
losophy perforce, and is worth all other sys- 
tems put together. I mean the capacity of the 
human mind to accommodate itself to inevitable 
circumstances; to endure what cannot be 
cured, and to make the best of a bad bargain. 
This was now my consolation. I had gradu- 
ally lost all hope of again coming forward in 
political life ; for the moment one man steps 
out of the shoes, another stands ready to step 
into them. If we stop a moment in the great 
path, along which the whole human race is 
pressing forward, we shall be left behind, and 

E 5 
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can never again overtake the j9ood that rolls 
on to success or ruin. By degrees^ as this con- 
viction familiarized itself to my thoughts^ I 
turned from the past to the present, and gra- 
dually yielded to the philosophy of necessity, 
I felt that my peace of mind, my health, my 
subsistence, depended upon exertion, and I 
began to exert myself. It was at first loath- 
some and disagreeable for a man who had as- 
sisted in swaying the destinies of an empire, 
to assist a labourer in planting pumpkins. But 
I remembered that Dioclesian planted cab- 
bages ; that Joseph the second was a great 
maker of red sealing-wax ; that Don Carlos of 
Naples employed his time in shooting rabbits, 
and Don Ferdinand of Spain in embroidering 
satin petticoats — above all, I remembered the 
example of the great and perfect model of 
Rulers, and his virtuous successors, who, one 
after another, retired from the cares of state 
to cultivate their farms, to give an example to 
the world, and hear themselves every day 
blessed from afar off by the voices of millions. 
I have now passed almost twenty years in 
my humble retirement. The world has for- 
gotten me, and I am content to be forgotten. 
I can now look calmly upon both worlds, that 
which I am leaving behind, and that to which 
I am rapidly advancing. The last spark of 
vanity expired in writing my history, that I 
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might peradrenture be remembered a little 
after I. am gone. But^ to do myself justice, I 
had other and higher motives. 

I have long seen, with fearful and melancholy 
anticipations, the vast and disproportionate 
space that politics and party feelings occupy 
in the lives of my fellow-citizens, to the exclu- 
sion of other, and let me add, nobler, pursuits. 
I have seen the country thrown into a ferment 5 
the charities of life and the bonds of benevo- 
lence, the obligations of truth and the ties of 
justice, all rent as burnt flax, and scattered to 
the winds as nothing — an offering on the altar 
of political strife. I have seen the most frivo- 
lous objects and the most contemptible offices 
assuming a vast and fallacious magnitude, and 
exciting the most violent outrageous struggle 
for their attainment, as if the parties were con- 
tending for the empire of the world. In short, 
I have seen, as I think, the finger of Time 
pointing to that period, not far distant I fear, 
when the choice of a chief magistrate will be 
considered an object of greater moment than 
the precepts of morality, the obligations of 
religion, or the preservation of our liberties. 
It cannot be disguised that the spark which 
lights these political conflagrations is struck 
out by the violent collision of office-holders 
and office-seekers ; and I am aware that the 
experience of others weighs little with us in 
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balancing our own conduct and regulating our 
pursuits. Stilly perhaps a plain narrative of 
the unsatisfactory results of so many sacrifices 
of moral principles may serve to mitigate at 
least the violence of those contests, which end 
at length in a momentary triumph, followed by 
a lasting defeat. Men may learn from my ex- 
ample how mistaken is the idea, that the pos- 
session of power leads to independence, or 
enables them to pursue their own will. If 
there is any station in life in which we can 
do as we please, it will be found much nearer 
the extreme of the beggar than that of the king. 
All the honourable pursuits of life are salu- 
tary, provided they are not sought with too 
great avidity, and at the price of integrity and 
happiness. It is moreover the bounden duty of 
every citizen to take a strong interest in the 
conduct of public affairs and the prosperity of 
his country. But even patriotism as well as 
religion has its limits, beyond which both be- 
come fanaticism. He who sacrifices those 
principles of honour, justice, charity, and truth, 
which are essential to the happiness of mankind, 
here as well as hereafter, which never change, 
and in which all agree, to a political principle, 
which is ever varying, and about which all 
mankind differ, must in the end become a most 
mischievous and pernicious citizen. Lastly; 
I have preferred to make my drama a farce 
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rather than a tragedy. I pretend not to any 
other authority than that of experience ; but I 
have seen enough of the world, and of the peo- 
ple of the world, to know by experience, that 
beautiful as Wisdom is, if she would only 
sometimes condescend to smile, she would be 
irresistible. 
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It is hard that^ with man, talent, combined 
with perseverance, should be almost omnipo- 
tent to overcome obstacles the most numerous 
and formidable, while in the hands of woman 
it is often wholly useless, unless fortunate 
circumstances, such as wealthy or literary con- 
nexions, obtain for the possessor the opportu- 
nity of gaining, by its display, fortune and fame. 
The spirit of enterprise that characterizes the 
present age gives to man ^^ ample room and 
verge enough" to pursue any plan that genius 
may suggest. The world is all before him. 
From pole to pole he may choose whether to 
add to the history of his species by voyages 
and discoveries, or, by speculations at home, 
direct the movements of argosies. In literature 
he has only to give to the world the treasures 
of his mind, the musings of his solitude, or the 
recollections of his youth, and let it but bear 
the stamp of genius it will meet with an " All 
hail!" But it is not so with woman. Few 
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and rugged are the paths by which her genius^ 
unaided and alone^ may climb even to compe- 
tence. Natural timidity, a retired education, 
the fear of encountering the prejudice that has 
so lojng condemned her to a subordinate rank 
of intellect, and which, by a strange perverse- 
ness, finds a charm in the helplessness of those 
beings from whom at times are demanded self- 
denial and exertion, all cast a spell round her, 
which is seldom broken by her single efforts. 
There are not more mute, inglorious Miltons in 
a country churchyard than among the number 
of women doomed to the exercise of some 
spirit-breaking, monotonous craft, in order to 
procure means for the support of existence. 

The daughter of Necker might find in the 
brilliant circles of Paris a field for the display 
of her lofty powers. Miss Edgeworth, Miss 
Baillie, and some few others, have been led by 
judicious and encouraging friends to break 
through the obstacles which society opposes to 
the acquisition of female literary excellence, 
and to give occasion for doubts on the question 
whether there be, as the uncourteous physio- 
logist Lawrence asserts, a sex to the mind. 
Many, unwilling to yield to the public the 
charms of a mind cultivated in retirement, 
form liie delight of a domestic circle, and im- 
part their accomplishments to their sons or 
daughters ; but there are many, a great many, 
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who have neither father, friend, nor brother, 
of sufGicient importance to force them with 
gentle violence before the world ; who have, 
alas ! no domestic circle, no sons or daughters, 
and who, from a reverse of fortune, feel their 
highest aspirations, their brightest dreams of 
fancy, chilled and dispelled by anxiety about 
*^ to-morrow's fare/' 

Such an isolated being was Elizabeth Lati- 
mer, who, at twenty-four, found herself in 
possession of an accomplished mind, a me- 
mory stored with reading of the best kind, and a 
judgment accustomed to exercise itself from its 
earliest development 3 and this, with a graceful 
person and a countenance of great sweetness 
and intelligence, was pretty nearly all that 
Elizabeth possessed. She had been for many 
years the only daughter of a merchant, who, 
though he did not, like some of the merchants 
of the good city of Boston, draw his resources 
from all the ends of the earth, yet possessed 
enough for the indulgence of luxury. The in- 
dications of talent which he very early disco- 
vered in the young Elizabeth, determined him 
to bestow on her an education that would save 
her from adding to the number of those pre- 
cocious geniuses, who, from a misapplication 
of their powers, become unj&t either for the 
daily concerns of life> or to hold a place among 
those who are gradually procuring .indulgence 
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and respect for female intellect. With this 
view, he engaged a gentleman who had been a 
classmate of his, and who had devoted himself 
to literature, to take up his abode with him, 
and assist him in cultivating his daughter's 
mind. 

" You will easily understand," he wrote to 
Mr. Elliot, " with what diflFerent eyes I look 
upon this subject from those with which I 
regarded it twenty years ago. To have mind 
enough to love and obey me, and, withal, thmk 
me supremely wise, was quite mind enough in 
a wife ; but I am willing to pay it greater re- 
spect since I find it in my darling Elizabeth. 

'^ As I am as anxious about her moral as 
her intellectual education, I dread, lest, being 
an only child, and surrounded by all that will 
tend to her gratification, she may form habits 
of selfishness, against which no warnings, no 
precepts, will avail. A companion of her own 
age would secure her from this risk, and I can 
think of no one so well suited, on all accounts, 
to be brought up with my little girl as your 
own Marianne. I need not assure you how 
entirely like my own daughter she shall be con- 
sidered.'^ 

We will not detail the progress of Elizabeth's 
studies. They were such ^s opened her young 
mind to all that was lovely in virtue and lofty 
and excellent in intellect. She lived principally 
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in the country, in a small but intelligent circle, 
sufficiently enlightened to save them from the 
dominion of a gossiping spirit, yet not so 
learned as to allow her to acquire anything like 
a pedantic one. 

The tranquillity of their own house had re* 
ceived a startling shock when Elizabeth was 
about fifteen, by Mr. Latimer's bringing home 
a second wife, very little more than her own 
age, but of entirely different temper, habits, 
and tastes. It was then that Mr. Latimer per- 
ceived that he had done wisely in giving to 
Elizabeth habits by which she could abstract 
her thoughts from the jarrings of a stepmother, 
jealous of her, of her gentle friend Marianne, of 
Mr. Elliot, of everything that her husband 
loved. But their school of trial did not last 
long. Mrs. Latimer only lived to present her 
husband with a son, and expired, leaving all 
the family with just such sensations as one feels 
on awaking from an uncomfortable dream, and 
Elizabeth and her father heaved a sigh of relief 
as they inwardly responded " Amen !" to the 
clergyman of the village, who came to pay them 
a visit of consolation. 

When Elizabeth entered into society, she 
carried with her many warnings from her father 
to avoid the display of acquirements which 
were not common to all. She listened, deter- 
mined to profit by his advice, though she felt 
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there was some injustice in laying this embargo 
upon wit and learning. " Why," thought she, 
" should Miss C be permitted, nay, soli- 
cited, to display her playing and singing, both 
excellent enough to excite envy, while all the 
powers that I possess must be so sedulously 
concealed ? However, as there is no reasoning 
to any purpose on this apparent inconsistency, 
I will try to resemble the greater part of the 
world I am going to mingle with :'' and in ima- 
gination she behaved with perfect discretion, 
occupied only in veiling the mistakes of the 
ignorant, in drawing out the talents of the timid, 
nicely discriminating when and with whom 
to talk seriously or lightly, and gliding through 
society with all the tact which only a know- 
ledge of the world, gained by one's own ex- 
perience and much practice in that world, can 
give. But poor Elizabeth found herself sadly 
at loss when she encountered a bewildering 
number of new faces, whose ready smiles and 
pliancy of expression concealed all that was 
passing in the heart. She felt it as impossible 
to catch the light tone *of those around her, to 
talk of nothing, to express rapture and enthu- 
siasm where she felt only indifference, as it 
would have been for one of the gay circle to 
have shone forth as an improvisatrice. Being 
perfectly unaffected and simple, she took refuge 
in silence ; but her speaking countenance often 
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betrayed the listlessness she felt^ and^ as the 
silence of persons who are known, or supposed 
to be able, to talk well, is looked upon with an 
invidious eye, she felt a degree of restraint, 
whether she spoke or not, which prevented her 
ever taking much pleasure in the amusements 
of the world. But there were some whom she 
did please, and that in no moderate degree. 
The cultivated and intelligent found a charm 
in her manner, that they recollected with plea- 
sure long after she had retired from society. 
She had a happy facility of passing from subject 
to subject by an easy gradation, so as never to 
fatigue by dwelling too long on one topic, nor 
to startle by an abrupt and violent digression ; 
an art which is seldom well understood. We 
are too apt to suppose that the same associa- 
tions exist in our companion's mind as in our 
own, and suddenly transport him from sea to 
sky and back again, with a suddenness that 
makes our conversation appear little better 
than cold, disjointed chat. 

^* That is a very charming woman," said 
Mr. Leslie to his neighbour, as Elizabeth with- 
drew with the ladies from a large dull dinner 
party ; '^ I have not met any one so piquante 
and original for a long while.'* 

" Who ? Miss Latimer ? oh, true ! but I sus- 
pect she has sharpened her wits by an ac- 
quaintance with Horace," 
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" How ! " rejoined Leslie; ^^ you do not mean 
to say that that pretty girl quotes Horace?" 

"No; I never heard her quote at all; I 
must do her that justice ; but she seems to 
have had her eyes opened to the follies of man- 
kind." 

^^ Well^ but the English satirists may have 
done her that service, though I cannot recol- 
lect hearing her say any thing that touched 
upon her neighbours' follies." 

^^ Wait a little ; you will every now and then 
hear something that shows more reading than 
you at first suspect her of. Besides, she always 
fatigues me by her allusions. I do not find a 
half hour's chat with her any relaxation." 

"Now I, on the contrary," said Leslie, " have 
been delighted with what you complain of. 
There is something, too, very novel and attrac- 
tive in her manner. There is no effort. She 
gives herself up to the animation of the mo- 
ment, with an absence of art or affectation that 
is quite enchanting." 

^' Upon my word you seem quite 4pris. I 
will t^U Mrs. Leslie of you." 

*^ I shall tell her myself. She will be equally 
pleased with her, for Mrs. Leslie is as great a 
worshipper of talent as I am, whether it be 
found in man or woman." 

Unfortunately for Elizabeth, both Mr. and 
Mrs. Leslie were called suddenly from Boston 
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by the deatii of a relative, and the impression 
made on the mind of the former was dissipated 
by business and a variety of scenes. About 
this time Elizabeth lost her friend Marianne, 
who married an English gentleman and accom- 
panied him to England. Mr. Elliot was per- 
suaded to join them, and Mr. Latimer found 
his household reduced to a small number. But 
his mind seemed too much occupied to miss 
his companions, and, to EUzabeth's grief, she 
discovered that her father was bent upon 
making a fortune for his son Louis. In vain 
she urged that Louis would never want, and 
the possession of wealth might only check exer- 
tion by depriving him of a stimulus to industry. 
She represented to him the risk he ran by en- 
gaging so deeply in speculations, none of which 
had hitherto been successful ; but Mr. Latimer 
had the gambling fit so strong upon him, that he 
looked forward to seeing his ships riding the 
ocean laden with the treasures of the Asiatic 
islands, and realizing the wildest dreams of his 
avarice. Elizabeth deplored this for his own 
and for Louis's sake. She saw how the fluc- 
tuations of hope and despair, the pangs of 
suspense and repeated disappointments, preyed 
upon her father's health and spirits, and she 
anticipated for Louis and herself the loss of all 
they had considered their own. 

But these fears were transient. We seldom 
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reflect long^ amid the enjoyments of affluence, 
upon their precarious nature. She retired from 
the world, and devoted herself to her father 
and to the education of Louis, whom she loved 
with all a mother's tenderness. He was indeed 
a sweet and gentle child, fond only of books and 
sedentary amusements, and Elizabeth's time 
passed away as happily as time passed in the 
exercise of duty usually does. She was often 
uneasy, often tormented by vague fears of future 
poverty and distress, but these were only clouds 
that overshadowed her at times. Her horizon 
generally was bright ; but the blow anticipated 
fell upon her at last. Mr. Latimer had ventured 
the remains of his fortune in a speculation which 
was to enrich Louis and his posterity for ever. 
After many months' suspense, the news 
reached Mr. Latimer that he was ruined. He 
did not long survive it, and his son and daughter 
found themselves friendless and poor. A few 
hundred dollars was all that could be collected 
for them, nor had they any claims upon others. 
They had but few family Mends, and Eliza- 
beth's was not a spirit to brook dependence. 
Poverty at first sight is not so frightful as when 
it comes near enough to lay its cold, griping 
fingers on us ; and, in the present excited state 
of her feelings, the prospect of maintaining her- 
self did not appear so difficult as she afterwards 
found it. Her idea of submission to the will 
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of Heaven was not confined to subduing a 
murmur^ when death has removed by a stroke 
the desire of our eyes. She had been accus- 
tomed to ^xercise it in all the disappoinments 
and sorrows of her life; for who, at twenty- 
four, has not tasted of the bitterness of the 
waters of life ? A few passages of her letter 
to Marianne will show how schooled her mind 
had been, by being early taught of Heaven. 

^^ You know, dearest Marianne, your excel- 
lent -father often cautioned us against trusting 
to our perceptions of Heaven's justice. With 
him we were accustomed to trace, in the 
records of history, the hand of Infinite Wisdom 
guiding all things onward to some great end, 
that should vindicate his ways to future ages. 
Ah ! how easy it is for the thoughtful mind to 
pursue this truth through events that have 
passed away ! how much easier than to ac- 
knowledge it when our idols have been over- 
thrown ! We are personal only in those things 
which can do us no good. Let me now 
lay those lessons to heart, and follow the ob- 
vious track which Providence has marked out 
for me. It seems very 'plain — I must support 
myself and the darling object of my lost pa- 
rent's love. The manner of doing this is very 
embarrassing. My mind is full of energy, but 
where to bestow it costs me days and nights 
of anxious thought." 
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Mr. Latimer had insisted^ some months be- 
fore his deaths that Louis should be placed at a 
large public school. Elizabeth had consented 
to his plan with readiness, though it grieved 
her to part with the little companion whose 
quickness enabled him to catch with facility 
everything she taught him ; but she was aware 
that a public school is indispensable towards 
acquiring manly habits, and that independence 
of ridicule, which are necessary to all who walk 
the world, however retired be the path they 
choose. 

It was evening, and she was alone when she 

took possession of two small rooms in 

Street. Dull and dreary was the aspect of every- 
thing. The window of the little sitting-room 
was close to a high stone wall, nor were light 
and beauty shut out from that entrance only. 
From her chamber window nothing could be 
discerned but a long range of warehouses. 
There was not even the sight or sound of la- 
bour to cheer the prospect. *^ A cobbler or a 
blacksmith would enliven the scene," thought 
Elizabeth, '^ but I hope I shall not stay here 
long." Her first attempt to escape from her 
new dwelling was a letter to a lady with whom 
she had long been intimate. Her plan was to 
open a school, and she solicited Mrs. Graham's 
assistance, or rather patronage, without taking 
into consideration how little that lady had to 

VOL. I. F 
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bestow. She answered Elizabeth kindly, ex- 
plaining to her that her influence was confined 
to five or six families, none of whom had it in 
their power to engage for their children an 
instructress whose accomplishments would en- 
title her to a higher salary than is given to 
those who teach the elementary parts of edu- 
cation. 

Over this first disappointment Elizabeth did 
not long weep. Keeping a school is a very de- 
pressing prospect, and she felt almost relieved 
by Mrs. Graham's letter. 

Her next application was to a lady who was 
desirous of procuring a governess for her 
-daughters; one of those ladies whose beau 
id^al of a governess is that of a being with 
every talent and every virtue under heaven, 
combined with a degree of humility that will 
endure every insult that narrow minds bestow 

upon the unfortunate. Mrs. S-^ gave her 

a week's suspense, then found her way into 
Elizabeth's parlour one morning, with a ^* How 
d'ye do. Miss Latimer — for 1 suppose that's 
you. I believe I've made you wait for an an- 
swer, but I've been so beset. People are so 
anxious to get to me, as if I could take a hun- 
dred. But, before we go any further, we 
must settle one thing — you're a musician of 
course?'^ 

The colour that had been deepening on Eliza- 
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beth's cheeks became crimson, as she faintly 
answered, *^ No, madam/' 

^^ No ! gracious goodness ! what could you 
be thinking of when you offered yourself as 
governess ? Such a salary as I give, and pay a 
music master besides \" 

** Then reduce the salary," Elizabeth began, 
but Mrs. S stopped her : 

" What ! and get a master for the girls ! 
What 's that to the purpose. You ought to be 
able to superintend their practising. Well, 
that sets the matter at rest. Good morning, 

ma'am,'* and Mrs. S made her exit as 

abruptly as her entrance, leaving Elizabeth a 
foretaste of what she afterwards suffered from 
other applications and other disappointments. 

One lady objected to her because she could 
not teach velvet painting. It was in vain Eliza- 
beth, who liked the mild tones of this amateur 
in footstools and sofa covers, urged' the supe- 
riority of the higher branches of painting. 
'^ That might do for artists," said the lady, 
and Elizabeth took her leave. Another ex- 
pected her to teach embroidery and shoe- 
making to six daughters ; but the most fatal 
bar to her success was the want of a know- 
ledge of music. 

After many failures, she relinquished the 
hope of obtaining a situation, and turned her 
thoughts to her last resource. She determined, 

f2 
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with a heavy heart, to offer her services as a 
translator to a publisher whom she had often 
heard spoken of as a man of taste and liberality. 
Translating is a fatiguing and inglorious task, 
but she had no alternative. While she was 
hesitating whether to address him by letter or 
apply to him in person, Mr. Warren was an- 
nounced, Elizabeth knew him well; for he 
had been a frequent visiter at Mr. Latimer's. 
He was remarkable only for his extreme dull- 
ness, and his desire of being thought a man of 
genius and learning. He picked up scraps from 
pocket-books and newspapers, and wearied his 
friends by common-place remarks, uttered in a 
tone of oracular wisdom. His address to Eli- 
zabeth was hesitating and confused. He was 
usually wont to speak with a deliberateness 
that fell upon the ear like the strokes of a ham- 
mer, but now he spoke with a rapidity that 
made him quite unintelligible. With an un- 
easy looking about, as if he dreaded being over- 
heard, at last he abruptly asked her if money 
had been her object in wishing to procure a 
situation as governess. 

"Certainly,'' said Elizabeth; "what else 
could induce me to undertake such an office ¥ '^ 

He muttered something about his sorrow at 
her wanting it and his wish to serve her, then 
opened his business, prefaced, however, by 
desiring a promise of secrecy« Elizabeth, in-" 
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wardly provoked at his solemn foppery, pro- 
mised all he required, and he then informed 
his impatient auditress that several of his liter- 
ary friends were about to establish a critical 
journal, in which all the best talents of the city 
were to be displayed — ^*and you will not be 
surprised,^' said he, " to hear that much is ex- 
pected from me, particularly in the department 
of the belles lettres. I hope you are not sur- 
prised," he continued, as he saw the astonish- 
ment painted on Elizabeth's countenance. 

**No, I am never surprised at people's ex- 
pectations, and I am sure Mr. Warren will not 
disappoint those formed by his well judging 
friends ; but, pray proceed." 

^^ Every body says to me, * Warren, now is 
your time. This is the opportunity for you to 
show your critical acumen. Seize the moment, 
Warren ! and give us something that will be 
read a hundred years hence.' I am pressed on 
all sides, and I begin to feel that I really ought, 
in justice to myself, to do something to keep 
up the credit of this journal." 

'^He is mad," thought Elizabeth, '^or has 
been in the hands of some dexterous quizzer ;" 
and she sighed as she thought he could have 
nothing to say that could interest her, for she 
had at first hoped that he might bring her oc- 
cupation. However, Warren went on : 

" My health, you know, is delicate, and my 
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avocations very numerous; and from various 
causes I am afraid I shall not be able to write 
until the spring ; but, in the mean time, my 
dear Miss Latimer, I will make use of your 
pen. Our minds — I say it without flattery, 
believe me — our minds are somewhat of the 
same order, allowing for the difference of sex 
and education. Now, all I ask of you is this j 
just give me, from time to time, a critique upon 
some modern writer, and now and then we will 
review an old one. I leave the choice of sub- 
jects to you ; of course you will have the 
advantage of my additions ' and corrections. 
Well, what say you t Does the scheme appear 
feasible? However, I see you are taken by 
surprise. An hour's reflection will be neces- 
sary. Good morning. This evening you shall 
see me again." 

^* He has made me laugh, at least," said Eli- 
zabeth, after an impatient *' pshaw!" "I al- 
ways thought him a fool, but never expected 
such an excess of folly from him 3 but it will 
cure me of attempting to set bounds to the 
folly of a foolish man." 

Elizabeth did not, at first, give his plan a 
second thought. The idea of being joined with 
Warren in a work which she knew would be 
conducted by men of learning and science, was 
absurd in the last degree, and she began her 
letter to the publisher, but her reluctance to 
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undertake this laborious kind of occupation 
increased every monient. She threw down her 
pen, and abandoned herself to despondency. 
Then, in^ spite of herself, Warren's plan recur- 
red to her. It was not so ridiculous as she had 
thought. There had been, she recollected, in- 
stances of starving authors in a garret, while 
the indolent or empty were building up a repu- 
tation upon their labours. Besides, Warren 
would not be the first fool who had thrust him- 
self into the place of wiser men. They are to 
be found everywhere — in the halls of legisla- 
tors, in the cabinet of ministers. They have 
had their followers and their eulogists, and we 
have only to look behind the scenes to exclaim 
with Oxtenstiern, *^ Quam parvd sapientid 
regitur mundtis !" At all events, it would not 
be Warren, but herself, who would write ; and, 
though she doubted her own capacity for the 
task, still she wished to try. It offered a means 
of accomplishing her grand object of keeping 
Louis at school, and it had the charm of pri- 
vacy; for, since her imsuccessful attempts to 
escape from her gloomy closets, she had shrunk 
into them with a feeling more allied to love than 
to distaste. 

By the time Warren returned, Elizabeth had 
so balanced the advantages of his scheme against 
its objections as to give him the assent he ex- 
pected. His presence revived the ridiculous 
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ideas that his proposal had at first suggested. 
The tone of his voice was expressive of extreme 
dulness^ and there was a stupidity about him 
that completely oppressed Elizabeth. She 
began to be ashamed of acceding to his plan^ 
doubting^ indeed, if any production^ supposed 
to be his^ would obtain a reading from the 
editor. However, a short time would decide her 
fate, and she resolved to make the experiment. 
She inquired beforehand what was to be the 
compensation for her trouble. He named the 
probable sum. ' 

^^ You rate intellectual labour very low,*' said 
she, ** but no wonder. However, that, four or 
five times repeated, will be enough for my pur* 
pose. You are aware that you must furnish me 
with books. I must have a great many autho- 
rities to bring to the field. A man like you 
will be expected to be very accurate." 

He professed himself willing to be guided by 
her in everything, begged her to try to catch 
his style, and urged her over and over to exert 
herself to the utmost, before he relieved her of 
his presence. 

Elizabeth began her task with great anima- 
tion, but she soon found it more difficult than 
she had anticipated. Her mind was fiiU, yet 
she was puzzled and distressed. She wanted 
the habit of writing, which, alone, according to 
Lord Bacon, insures correctness. She found 
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great difficulty in arranging and condensing her 
ideas, and preserving a degree of order, without 
which even the writings of the learned and 
brilliant appear a chaotic mass. She had to 
weigh well all she said, lest she should be 
guilty of error or presumption. Her subject 
was a comparison between the writers of the 
reign of Anne and the present day. It was 
not without some timidity that she expressed 
opinions opposed to the prevailing cant which 
raves about the march of mind. Physical sci- 
ence is in its glory, and philosophy has made 
such magnificent presents to the arts, that 
knowledge is carried with winged speed from 
the college to the cottage ; but mind, alas ! 
must have its limits, must obey the law which 
says, ^^ So far shalt thou come, and no farther.*' 

Though Elizabeth wrote with facility, she 
was obliged to refer to so many authorities, to 
correct and strikeout so many redundancies, that 
she sat up a great part of the night previous to 
the latest day on which Warren was to call for 
her little essay. It was finished at last, and 
she committed it to its trial with a beating 
heart. 

Great was the astonishment of the editor 
when Warren presented himself in his library 
with a manuscript of an imposing size in his 
hand; greater still at sight of the subject; 
and it rose to its highest pitch after reading 

F 6 
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the first few sentences. He knew little of 
Warren, but he had always heard his name used 
as a synonym with dulness, and he was betrayed 
into abruptly exclaiming, " Mr. Warren ! I 
had no idea — I mean I did not expect — Mr. 
Warren, is this yours?" 

The blush of guilt flew to poor Warren's 
face, but Mr. Leslie hastened to apologize. 
^^ Leave it with me for an hour or two," said 
he, ^^ and you shall hear from me to-morrow." 

Elizabeth had, once before, charmed Mr^ 
Leslie by the playfulness of her conversation 
and the occasional acuteness of her remarks. 
There was a nameless something in her style 
that pleased him, and he accepted Warren's 
production without hesitation, determining, 
at the same time, to vindicate him from the 
charge of ignorance and stupidity. 

As soon as Warren received what gave him 
a delight which he felt in the same degree with 
Harpagon — that of " touching something," 
he hastened in a transport of generosity to di- 
vide it with Elizabeth. It was more than she had 
hoped for; and the consciousness of possessing 
the means of contributing to her own support 
gave an exhilaration to her spirits to which she 
had long been a stranger. She walked to the 
school where Louis was making a progress 
that repaid her for parting with him, and paid, 
with a thrill of delight, the first fruits of her 
industry to his master. 
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Dr. B ■ *s seminary was a mile out of 
town, and the fresh air of the country, the song 
of the birds, the very sight of the sky, made 
her heart glow again with hope and peace. 
She had something to look for Ward to. Louis 
would, one day, reward her toils. She should 
one day recount to him how, for his sake, she- 
had conquered the indolence and love of leisure 
which she foresaw would be a stumblingblock 
in his way. To see Louis kindling at the tale 
of her difficulties and promising to repay them 
all, to hear him spoken of with distinction, 
and to witness his happiness and success in 
life, now formed her daily reveries. Her pen 
often fell from her hand while indulging in 
these dreams. Dreams they were indeed ! 

She ["continued to supply Warren materials 
for the fame he was acquiring, though there were 
times when Mr. Leslie strongly doubted his 
positive assertions that he was the author of the 
manuscripts. There was a taste, an elegance, 
in their style, and a sensibility that he felt never 
came from the coarse mind of Warren. How- 
ever, he had no means of elucidating the point, 
atid gave it up, hoping that accident might 
one day or other expose the deception. 

In the mean time, Warren, who began to 
find the sums he received from Mr. Leslie ex- 
tremely convenient for his own purposes, 
began to reduce Elizabeth's share to a third, 
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and then a fourth^ of the whole. ^^ She cannot 
want much," he argued with his conscience, 
" living in those little garrets. I do n't see 
how she can possibly spend five dollars in six 
months, and always plainly dressed, too. I 
really think I give her more than enough. I dare 
say she can manage a little to great advantage." 

People who are extravagant on themselves 
are often wonderfully ingenious in devising 
plans of economy for others. Elizabeth was 
surprised at this falling off; but, in the simpli- 
city of her heart, she never suspected him of 
such a pitiless fraud. " I have overrated my 
own productions," said she; " and yetlcertainly 
think I have improved. I have studied the rules 
of good writing ; I read with a deeper spirit of 
observation ; it is strange my pieces should ap- 
pear of less value to the publishers in propor- 
tion as they seem to me more spirited and 
better finished. Perhaps they are thought 
studied. I myself find a sameness in them." 

Among the many causes she was attributing 
her diminished resources to, the true one never 
occurred to her. She knew, of course, from War- 
ren's imposing on Mr. Leslie and the public, that 
he was not a man of much principle. Indeed, a 
fool cannot have strict principles. He cannot 
distinguish sufficiently between rightand wrong; 
but, in the broad path of honesty, she thought 
he might find his way. 
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A year passed on^ and she found that she had 
just enough to defray Louis's school expenses^ 
and nothing to lay by towards sending him to 
college. Her health, too, was impaired by 
constant application, and her spirits crushed 
by the unvaried sameness of her employment. 
Sweet is the sleep of the labouring man ; but 
it must be that labour which feels the breath of 
heaven fan the brow — alternate motion and 
rest. But when, after a whole day has been 
passed in mental exercise, the fevered head is 
laid upon its pillow and the stretched and 
burning eyelids refuse to close, when the glare 
of white paper, or interminable rows of letters, 
dance before the throbbing eyeballs, and one 
idea haunts the brain till its repetition becomes 
maddening — these, these are the pains and 
penalties of mind that make us wish to have 
been born among those whose hands alone are 
employed to procure their daily bread. 

Elizabeth had been accustomed to study and 
reflection, but there is something very different 
between study in a large and airy chamber, 
where light and shade are pleasantly blended, 
when the first sensations of fatigue may be 
dissipated by exercise or conversation, and 
leaning incessantly over a flat, low table, by 
the side of a little window where light is strug- 
gling with darkness. She felt her health lan- 
guish, her head ached incessantly, but still she 
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went on for several months, indulging herself 

now and then with a walk to Dr. B 's, and 

an evening spent at Mrs. Graham's. This 
lady had often a little circle of friends around 
her, whose society would have been of service 
t<o Elizabeth's spirits, but she shrunk from 
company, and, with an irritability peculiar to 
the unfortunate, who feel lonely, neglected, and 
unappreciated, often repulsed those who wished 
to be kind to her. 

^' My temper is growing savage," said she 
one evening, while she was putting on her hat 
to go to her friend's; ^^ I believe I answered 
that kind and lovely looking woman who spoke 
so sweetly to me the last time I was at Mrs. 
Graham's with a canine growl. But, alas ! 
I felt a horrid kind of envy at seeing a creature 
so happy and apparently so beloved by every 
one present. Her happiness did not seem to be 
put on for the occasion, but the abiding expres- 
sion of her face ; and, while I was contrasting 
her situation with mine, to hear her speak to 
me with that easy, confiding tone of voice, that 
came from a heart at ease — oh! she would 
have forgiven me if she had seen the wretched- 
ness of mine!" and Elizabeth sat down and 
wept in penitance at having given way to such 
feelings. 

She hoped to meet Mrs. Leslie again, and 
was disappointed to find Mrs. Graham alone. 
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She dared not speak of Mrs. Leslie^ for she felt 
her voice falter as she thought of her. Yet she 
tried to induce Mrs. Graham to begin the sub- 
ject. But, as she was drawing a portrait of 
gentleness and beauty which made her friend 
exclaim, ^^Why one would think you were 
acquainted with Mrs. Leslie," Mr. Graham 
came in, and, after expressing his pleasure at 
seeing Elizabeth, whose absence from his little 
parties had pained him, he turned to Mrs. 
Graham, and asked her if she had any idea to 
whom she was indebted for the pleasure of her 
morning's reading. 

" No,'' said she ; " I am glad you remind me 
of it, for I thought of Elizabeth while I was 
reading. It is," she continued, turning to her 
friend, '^ a very well written essay upon sim- 
plicity, real and affected; and contrasts the 
strong manly simplicity of Crabbe with the 
childish, unmeaning prattle of some recent 
balladmongers, in almost the same words which 
I have heard you make use of in arguing with 
Mariatme." 

Elizabeth trembled. She suspected Mr. 
Graham alluded to her, but he went on : ^^ I 
would ask you to guess the author, but I should 
be weary of seeing you puzzled. Know, then, 
that Warren — Philip Augustus Warren — is 
the principal contributor to Mr. Leslie's jour- 
nal." 

*^ Now, I am not surprised," said his wife. 
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^ for it is impossible to make me believe such 
a tale. You forget we both know Warren, and 
know that he is ignorant as well as duU. I 
question much if he knows what poetry is, 
unless he attaches some idea of rhyme to it." 

"I thought so myself, but listen. This 
morning I was talking with Mr. Leslie, who 
was in his library, where, to my surprise, I 
found Warren taking down books and turning 
over leaves with quite the air of an author. 
Something was said about the miseries of 
authors : — ' They are no longer pecuniary 
miseries,' said Leslie. * The times are changed 
since Dryden wrote prologues for two guineas 
a-piece.' Here Warren turned briskly round, 
exclaiming, ^ Two guineas ! bless me ! times 
are changed. Why, Mr. Leslie, I receive more 
than triple that sum for some of my humble 
contributions to your journal.^ I looked at 
Leslie with as much amazement as if I had 
heard him proclaim himself the emperor of 
China : but Leslie did not look surprised ; he 
only said, ^ Very true.' 1 waited a long time 
for Warren to go away, that I might understand 
this mystery, and at length I learned that he 
regularly carries Mr. Leslie every month a 
paper for his magazine. He pointed them out 
to me in some of the numbers, and I assure 
you they were the same I have frequently heard 
you admire.*' 

" Even now,*' said Mrs. Graham, ^^ I do not 
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believe it. He is vain as well as foolish^ and 
he has either stolen those pieces^ or hired some 
one to write them." 

*^ That is what I hinted to Leslie ; but he 
told me that he had once offended Warren by 
expressing his own doubts on the subject^ and 
that his assurances of their being his were 
so positive, that he felt he had no right to 
accuse him of falsehood till he had proved it. 
One thing that disgusted me in Warren was 
his counting up the money he had received^ and 
muttering every now and then, ' Dryden wrote 
prologues for two guineas ! Why, I have made 
two hundred dollars in the last six months.' 
That entirely convinced me that he is specu- 
lating in the talents of some one he keeps con- 
cealed." 

It is impossible to describe Elizabeth's in- 
dignation at learning how she had been de- 
ceived. She did not hesitate a moment how 
to act. Warren was to call the next morn- 
ing for some manuscripts that she had ready 
for him, and she determined to speak to 
him of the baseness of his conduct, and break 
with him at once. But there is some- 
thing in the presence of a fool that blunts 
our most eloquent reproaches. It would be 
absurd, she thought, to talk to him of defraud- 
ing the orphan ; it will be enough to tell him 
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he has acted dishonestly^ and that I will no 
longer "lend him my pen/' 

Warren turned pale at her stern inquiry 
whether he had fulfilled his promise of giving 
her whatever he should receive from the editor. 
He solemnly declared that he had done so, but 
Elizabeth stopped him short by repeating, word 
for word, the conversation that had passed in 
Mr. Leslie's library. " Now, Mr. Warren, after 
this, it is impossible that I can continue to 
give up time and health for you. You know 
the object of my labour ; you know my anxiety 
to procure for Louis the advantages of a good 
education, and you have enriched yourself at 
my expense. Find somewhere else a pen that 
will be at your service ; mine writes not another 
word for you." 

It was in vain Warren entreated, promised, 
swore. He even knelt to conjure her to retract. 
He ofifered to refund, to pay most liberally ; 
but she was inexorable, and he was obliged to 
depart, cursing his own folly for boasting of 
making more by his pen than Dryden by his 
prologues. 

And now, what was to become of Elizabeth ? 
She thought of sending her papers to Mr. Leslie, 
but that would instantly betray Warren, and 
she had promised him to be silent. She was 
strongly tempted, but resisted. '^ He has be- 
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haved ill to me, certainly/' said she, " but I 
must not, on that account, forget my own prin- 
ciples. It is the spirit of retaliation that makes 
dishonesty travel on like a snowball. I must 
not think of such redress, but what am I to do ? 
The Grahams have already proved their inabi- 
lity to assist me. However, * God tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,' '' and, hurrying to 
her room, Elizabeth put on her bonnet and set 
out for the publisher, to oflfer herself as a tran- 
slator. 

The courteousness of her reception encourag- 
ed her, but he looked dubious as to the success 
of hfer plan. "Translations did not take," he 
said ; *^ at present, almost every body read 
French, and the best novels were already tran- 
slated.'* 

"But," said Elizabeth, hurriedly, " I do not 
confine myself to French or to novels. I know 
several languages, and have the habit of writing* 
Let me undertake any work that you will risk 
the publication of; and, if you are not satisfied, 
I will give it up." 

For several minutes she waited in suspense, 
while he knit his brows, tapped upon the ta- 
ble, and gave evident signs of hesitation. At 
length, he said, ^^ Well, madam, there is a work 
of Herder's that you may try." 

^^May try !" Elizabeth rose, then sat down 
again^ At last, summoning all her fortitude. 
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she said, '^My object is neither amusement nor 
reputation, sir. I simply write for my support, 
and came to know if you would give me occu- 
pation, with a moderate compensation." 

Mr, C was touched by the look of pain 

and weariness on her countenance, and agreed 
to give her a hundred dollars immediately for an 
elegant translation. The sum sounded magni*^ 
ficent, and she retraced her steps with a light- 
ened heart. 

But her task proved tedious and difficult. 
The extreme attention it required fatigued her 
mind. There were subjects for verbal criticism 
that required a great deal of thought, and, in 
the present state of her health, thought and 
study completely overpowered her. Eighteen 
months of seclusion and application, uncheered 
by success, and rendered still more painful by 
the privations to which poverty is liable, had 
destroyed the vigour of her mind, and injured a 
frame that had never been robust. There were 
times when she felt such' a dying away of her 
mental powers that she feared her faculties 
were leaving her. She sought to revive her 
sinking spirits by going oftener to Mrs. Gra- 
ham's, and by frequent walks to Dr. B 's, 

but the exertion now became a toil, and, 
panting for breath, she would sit on a bank 
at some distance from the school, hoping 
that chance or sport might lead her darling in 
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that direction. One evening he did discover 
her, and, rushing into her arms, reproached her 
for her long absence. 

'^ You must ask leave to come and see me, 
Louis. This walk is not a short one, you know, 
and I am apt to be tired. ^' 

Louis looked at her and attempted to speak, 
but turned his head away and burst into tears, 
Elizabeth soothingly inquired into his distress^ 
and found that he wished to be taken from 
school. 

" Oh ! do not deny me, dearest Elizabeth. 
It is for me you look so thin and pale. Instead 
of living in comfort, you are spending all you 
have upon me. Now take me from school, and 
bind me to some trade. Don't look so shocked. 
I have been reading the Life of Franklin, and 
if he, from being >an apprentice to a printer, 
rose to be such a great man, why should I de- 
spair ? Do, dear sister, bind me to a printer. 
It is the best trade, at least, the most agreeable 
trade, I can think of, and some years hence I 
may repay all your goodness.'' 

'^ Louis — ^Louis — dear, generous boy ! do not 
pain me by such language. You can requite 
me better by applying to your studies, than by 
trying the uncertainty of rising from obscurity 
into eminence. You forget Dr. Franklin had 
a wonderful mind, and lived in times to draw 
forth powerful energies. The probality is, dear 
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Louis, that if you are a printer at fifteen, you 
will still be a printer at thirty ; but another 
time we will speak of this. The sun is setting, 
and I have far to walk/' 

It was with feeble steps she regained her 
dwelling, and^ with a reluctant pen^ resumed 
her task, which became daily more difficult. 
Her head-aches were so frequent and so intense 
that she often spent whole days in correcting 
the mistakes of the preceding ones. The very 
attitude necessary for writing gave her pain, 
but she felt that she could not stop ; and some 

days after the time appointed by Mr. C 

she walked with a beating heart to his house 
with her translation. 

She was shown into a parlour at the back of 
the bookshop, where she sat absorbed in her 
own feelings, unconscious that she had drawn 
the attention of a gentleman who entered some 
moments after her, and who stood gazing with 
painful interest upon her anxious and excited 
countenance, which he was sure he had seen 
before, but could not recollect when or where. 

And, indeed, Elizabeth was changed since 
he had seen her last. The calm, high, medita^ 
tive brow was now contracted by pain, and 
Care had dug caves for those once placid eyes. 
She sat leaning her head upon her wasted hand, 
lost in her own anxious thoughts, till Mr. C 
came in. 
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"Ah! you have brought the translation. 
However, I have changed my mind since you 
were here last." 

Elizabeth, who had learned to anticipate 
injustice, lost all self-command, and, clasping 
her hands, burst into a passion of tears. 

"Nay, do not suppose/' said Mr. C , 

distressed at his own abruptness, '^ that I have 
forgotten our agreement. I have no idea of 
depriving you of the price of your labours." 

He unlocked a desk and took out bills, which 
he put into her hand, saying, ^^ I only meant to 
tell you that I have deferred the publication of 
this work for a few months, as there are so 
many new books in the press.'* 

Elizabeth hardly heard him. All she thought 
of was to be at home and alone. Yet still the 
future occurred to her. She oflFered her ad- 
dress to Mr. C , saying, in a voice of hope- 
lessness, " Should you have occasion to employ 
any one in the drudgery of literature, in copy- 
ing, correcting " she paused, feeling as if 

she were soliciting charity. The card dropped 
from her fingers, and she hurried away. 

Mr. Leslie, for it was he who had been an 
unobserved spectator of Elizabeth's distress, 
took up the manuscript that lay on the table. 

^* A singular young person, that," said the 
bookseller ; ^' I must try to find her some em- 
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ployment. Yet I cannot understand how such 
an elegant and accomplished woman should be 
in such extreme distress. But what astonishes 
you?" for, as soon as Leslie had cast his eyes 
on the handwriting, he recognised that of War- 
ren's manuscripts. Everything was the same 
— the folding of the paper, the very silk with 
which it was fastened. There could be no 
doubt as to her being the charming writer he 
had so long wished to discover. 

"Latimer!" he exclaimed: ^^ surely, this 
must be the datighter of him who was involved 
in the ruin of B and T /' 

Upon making inquiries, Mr. Leslie found 
that she who was now struggling with poverty 
and neglect had once been among the favourites 
of fortune. He described to his wife the scene 

in Mr. C 's parlour, and she readily joined 

with him in the wish to serve Elizabeth. 

But it was too late to serve or save. She 
had returned to her lodgings, and, throwing 
herself upon her bed, gave way to utter de- 
spondency. A low fever had been for some 
time hanging about her, and she now lay down, 
expecting to rise no more. Oh ! that sinking 
^^ of the heart, when, after struggling with ill 

fortune, we find ourselves at the very spot from 
which we set out, like the shipwrecked wretch, 
who, after buffetting the waves through a long 
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night of darkness, sees himself at morning in 
the midst of a shoreless ocean^ with hope and 
strength exhausted. 

Elizabeth had not moved from the spot where 
she had first thrown herself, when her land- 
lady announced Mr. Leslie. His name excited 
no emotion. She rose mechanically, and went 
down. 

Leslie had been examining the books which 
crowded her little apartment, and everything 
he saw convinced him that he was right in his 
suspicions. He delicately stated to her his 
discovery, and expressed a wish to remove her 
to a station where her talents might procure 
for her competency and respect. The words 
sounded like mockery to Elizabeth. Her mind- 
was in that state of abandonment and depres- 
sion, that, had the honours and riches of the 
world been within her grasp, she would not 
have extended her hand. 

Mr. Leslie proceeded to offer her the super- 
intendence of the educatign of six young ladies, 
all of that age when a desire to learn saves the 
teacher an infinity of trouble. She was about 
to decline, but the thought of Louis roused her. 
She lifted her languid* head, and attempted 
to thank Mr. Leslie. " Yet give me a short 
interval of rest before I begin any new employ- 
ment. It will be but short, for now I feel as if 
the prospect of accomplishing the first wish of 

VOL. I. G 
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my heart will give me new life and spirits. It 
is not to contribute to my own necessities that 
I have struggled with misfortune, but I have a^ 
brother dependent upon me — a boy of such un- 
common abilities, that I feel it would be neg- 
lecting one of Heaven's best gifts were I to 
repress them by devoting him to an employment 
better suited to his circumstances." 

^^ This, indeed,'* thought Leslie, ^^is woman's 
love ! This is woman's pure, self-sacrificing 
spirit ! That which has supported the sage in 
his dungeon, the martyr at the stake, and many 
a misnamed hero, is not wanting here. She is 
satisfied with her motive, looking forward to a 
reward so uncertain as the promise of talent in 
boyhood, a promise as deceitful as the winds or 
waters." 

He left Elizabeth with excited hopes, that 
prevented her from feeling for some hours the 
fever that was preying upon her. But the hour 
of reaction came. All night the wild images of 
delirium danced before her tortured eyes, and, 
on the morrow, when Mrs. Leslie called to 
invite her to her house, Elizabeth's ear was 
deaf to the soft voice that tried to awaken con- 
sciousness. * 

As soon as she was well enough to bear re- 
moval, Mrs. Leslie carried her into the country 
where the sight of the green hills and slopes 
made her feel as if she could again brush the 
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dew from their summits; but even Nature — 
beautiful Nature — once so beloved, and, during 

her long, gloomy hours in Street, so 

anxiously pined after, failed to restore elasticity 
to her step. It was autumn — a season she had 
always loved, better even than 

** the music and the bloom 
And all the mighty ravishment of spring." 

But now, those softly shaded days, which once 
filled her heart with a pensiveness that she 
would not have exchanged for mirth, gave a 
chill to her frame as though the season had 
been December. 

Elizabeth felt that her race was run; but 
the heart, where despondency had long made 
its cheerless abode, was now soothed by the 
new and welcome feelings of gratitude and 
love. 

Mrs. Leslie was one of those benevolent 
beings who seize upon our affection as their 
right. The heart gave itself up to her with 
perfect confidence. The greatest sceptic as to 
the existence of virtue could not look upon her 
open, candid countenance without feeling stag- 
gered, nor witness the happiness she diffused 

■ 

around her, by the infltience of a heavenly 
disposition upon the daily events of life, with- 
out feeling that the source from whence they 
flowed was pure. One felt in her presence that 
something good was near, yet there was no 

g2 
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parade of goodness about Mrs. Leslie — not 
obvious^ not obtrusive, and only seen 

** in all those graceful acts, 
Those thousand decencies, that daily flow 
From all her words and actions.'* 

" Look, dear Elizabeth," said she to her 
languid, pale companion, as they were return- 
ing from an excursion to some of the beautiful 
villages on the Connecticut ; ^^ Look ! that is 
Mount Holyoke. He overlooks my native 
village. I hope the time is not far off when we 
shall climb his rugged sides together." 

Elizabeth shook her head. *^ Do not deceive 
me. I feel that ere long I shall be in the presence 
of God. And yet I cannot say I die without 
regret, for I am yet young, and youth, even 
though oppressed with care, shrinks back at 
sight of the grave. Yet, as I feel drawing 
nearer to it, much of the fear that it once excited 
subsides, and, perhaps, before my last hour 
comes, I may cease to think even on Louis. 
Poor Louis ! if I could have lived a few years 
longer — but God's will be done !" 

Mrs. Leslie wept. She understood how 
dreadful was the uncertainty of Elizabeth's 
mind as to Louis, and she lost no time in con- 
sulting her husband about removing the only 
weight from her heart. He willingly agreed to 
her benevolent proposal, and that very evening 
Elizabeth was made happy by his assuring her 
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that Louis should receive the same advantages 
of education as his own son. She could only 
weep and press their hands. ^^ My generous 
friends ! may his future life thank you ! may 
he rise up with your own and call you blessed ! " 

Elizabeth lingered only a month longer. The 
Leslies. would not part with her; and their 
attachment grew stronger as the object of it 
was fading before their eyes. There were times 
when all her delightful powers seemed renewed ; 
when the treasures of her memory and ima- 
gination charmed away, the winter evening : 
but the flushed cheek and glittering eye warned 
them that the lamp of life was burning fast 
away. 

One evening she left the drawing-room 
earlier than usual. Mrs. Leslie saw^ with alarm, 
the extreme paleness of her countenance, and, 
after a few moments' hesitation, followed her 
to her chamber. She paused a minute at the 
door, for Elizabeth had sunk on her knees at 
the foot of the bed. One arm hung by her side ; 
her head had fallen on the other, which she had 
flung across the bed. Mrs. Leslie trembled as 
she saw her motionless-r-she rushed forward — 
the hand she grasped was icy cold — the spirit 
had quitted its earthly tabernacle for ever. 



THE SQUATTER. 



CHAPTER I. 



A goodly fellow by his looks, though worn, 
As most good fellows are, by pain or pleasure, 
Which tear life out of us before our time — 
I scarce know which most quickly ; but he seems 
To have seen better days, as who has not 
That has seen yesterday ? 

Wbrner. 



Thbre is nothing more true than the saying 
of» Horace, that it is sweet to remember those 
things which it was hard to suffer. In youth 
we listen to the promises of hope, and look 
forward to the future mth confidence for their 
fulfilment. But, as years roll by, the sanguine- 
ness of our character becomes diminished ; dis* 
appointment after disappointment occurs to 
cloud the prospect; and we turn more fre- 
quently and with more fondness to the contem- 
plation of the past, in proportion as the field is 
lessened whereon fancy was wont to build her 
delusive fabrics. For my own part, in my 
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early years, I possessed a wild and wayward 
spirit, that thirsted for adventure and renown ; 
and by some path or other I was determined to 
ascend the height of fame. It would be vain to 
recount the various exploits by which I succes- 
sively sought to accomplish my object : suffice 
it to say, that in all I was disappointed ; and 
that now, at the age of nearly sixty years, oc- 
cupied as the teacher of some eighteen or 
twenty boys, in an obscure village, beyond 
which I am scarcely known, I can look back 
over the toils and perils of an active life with a 
degree of tranquil pleasure that the anticipation 
of my proudest scheme never afforded. Indeed, 
oftentimes of an afternoon, lulled by the drowsy 
murmurs of my little school, I become entirely 
unconscious of the realities around me, and live 
over some long past period, amidst scenes and 
companions that the talismanic power of me- 
mory can alone restore. Among the associates 
of former days, thus brought before me, I often 
think of one with whom I was acquainted in 
some trying scenes, both of adversity and pros- 
perity 'y and several curious incidents in the life 
of whom, if the reader can spare time to peruse 
the garrulous effusions of an old man, he will 
find related in the following story. 

On the edge of one of the finest and most 
fertile prairies in Illinois, and in the midst of a 
grove of stately locust trees, the foliage of which. 
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in the summer season^ almost hid it from the 
sight, there stood a few years ago, (and it stands 
there still, no doubt, unless the prairie-fires 
have reached it, and consumed its perishable 
walls) a little log-cabin, so humble and lowly 
in its outward appearance, that it scarcely won 
a momentary glance from the travellers who 
chanced to pass that way. It was situated on 
a gentle acclivity, just under the brow of the 
forest, the lofty and leafy branches of which, 
as soon as the sun attained the meridian, cast 
over it a deep and agreeable shade. Behind 
the cottage, at the distance of about a hundred 
yards, a rivulet meandered in many curious 
windings through the level bottom-land of the 
woods, denominated not unaptly, from the glit- 
tering translucence of its current. Silver Stream. 
Unlike most of the brooks and rivers of that 
savanna country, which are usually stagnant 
during the warmest months of the year, the 
limpid tide of this one continued to gurgle 
on its course through every season alike, thus 
giving to the prospect in the sultry afternoons 
of summer a delightful richness, and gratifying 
the ear with its melodious flow. 

In front of the cottage, an immense prairie 
extended itself as far as the eye could reach, its 
surface smooth and unbroken as the bosom of 
some inland sea. Not a tree or shrub was seen 
to break the green monotony of its appearance; 
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but, as the seasons varied, an innumerable suc- 
cession of flowers, of every hue and every 
combination of hues, sprang up, and bloomed, 
and withered, amid that vast and beautiful so- 
litude, as if Nature had scattered them there in 
wanton prodigality, without there being any 
salutary object in their creation. Philosophy, 
however, has, with tardy step, at last discover- 
ed the correctness of the humble Christian's 
belief, that nothing is made in vain ; and that 
these very flowers, which smile away their 
brief existence in unconscious loveliness, unseen 
by the eye of man, are wisely intended to coun- 
teract or diminish, by their odorous breath, the 
latent causes of the dreadful , epidemics, which 
sometimes spread disease and death through 
that luxuriant region. 

The cabin itself was rudely constructed of 
unhewn logs, the interstices between which 
were filled with small blocks of wood and mor- 
tar. The roof was of rough oaken shingles, 
and, instead of being secured with nails, long 
logs placed upon it, at regular intervals, and 
lengthwise of the building, served to keep them 
in their places. The house had but one door 
and window, the latter furnished • (an uncom- 
mon thing in that wilderness country) with 
panes of glass. A small enclosure in front of 
the humble edifice was cultivated as a flower- 
garden ; and the neatness with which it was 

g5 
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kept, and the taste displayed in the arrange- 
ment of the beds, and in disposing to the best 
advantage the few varieties of flowers and 
shrubs it contained, evinced that it was the 
work of woman's delicate hand. There were no 
outhouses, nor was there need for any ; for the 
dweller in that secluded and lowly abode had 
neither horses, nor oxen, nor lands, nor earthly 
riches of any kind — unless indeed we may 
class under that head a wife and two fine pro- 
mising boys. If these be treasures, he was in- 
deed rich; for never was husband blessed with 
a more lovely, or more loving wife ; and never 
did the midnight prayer of a father ascend to 
heaven in behalf of more filial ofifspring. But 
beside these he had nothing — absolutely no- 
thing. He was what is denominated, in the 
language of the territory in which he resided, 
a Squatter 5 or, in other words, one who, with- 
out permission, resided on and cultivated lands 
belonging to the United States. 

The Squattei: was a tall, well formed man, 
apparently about thirty-two or three years of 
age. His countenance indicated manliness and 
intelligence ; and, though a shade of sadness 
and care dwelt almost always upon it, there 
were times when his dark blue eyes became 
lighted up with uncommon vivacity. His c<mi- 
versation and manners were said by those who 
had had an opportunity of observing them to 
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belong to a rank in society much superior to 
that which he now occupied ; but the number 
of such as were qualified to come to this con- 
clusion was but small, as he studiously shunned 
society, and was seldom to be met with be- 
yond the limits of the retired plantation which 
he cultivated. 

His wife seemed six or seven years younger 
than himself, and exhibited a combination of 
charms that are rarely found united in a single 
individual. In stature she was of the middle 
size, and her form had been moulded with fault- 
less symmetry. Her eyes were black as the 
sloe, and were singularly adapted to the ex- 
pression of every variety of feeling. Her com- 
plexion, though slightly browned by exposure 
to the sun, was clear and transparent ; and the 
rich blood that mantled in her cheeks imparted 
to them a hue that outvied that of the roses in 
her garden. 

Besides this lovely woman, the expression of 
whose countenance indicated great sweetness 
of disposition as well as intelligence, there was 
another female member of the secluded family, 
apparently about eighteen, whom a stranger 
would at once have recognized, by her tall per- 
son, dignified deportment, auburn locks, dark 
blue eyes, and the general and strong resem- 
blance of her countenance, as the sister of the 
Squatter. 
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Of the children, the elder, about seven years 
of age, partook in a large degree of his father's 
characteristics; and the younger, not quite 
five, was the softened image of his mother's 
beauty. An aged negro domestic, named 
Mungo, whom it would be difl&cult to describe, 
made up the number of the little family. He 
was a short, square-built man, with a stoop in 
his shoulders, arms of uncommon length, and 
legs, on the contrary, of very disproportioned 
brevity. His face was of a deep black, which 
contrasted oddly enough with the grizzled and 
close curled covering that surmounted it, 
blanched by time to an almost silvery white- 
ness. His features, and indeed his whole ap- 
pearance, partook very largely of the African 
peculiarities. His forehead was low and full, 
terminating at the bottom in two bushy pro- 
jections, which bore but little resemblance to 
eyebrows : beneath rolled a pair of dilated 
orbs, that might, in relation to expansion, if 
not brightness, have entitled Mungo to Collins *s 
epithet of *^ moon-eyed ;" and these were se- 
parated by a nose, the growth of which had 
been altogether lateral, for, though it spread 
nearly half across his face, it protruded scarcely 
half an inch beyond. The lips underneath, how- 
ever, as if to compensate for the deficiency of 
longitude in the nasal member, extended them- 
selves for a good inch beyond the usual pro- 
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portion, till the lower one^ of its own weighty 
curled over on the chin^ presenting to view a 
row of substantial teeth, as white as driven 
snow. The form of honest Mungo was in every 
way deserving of such a *^ human face divine." 
His body, from his breast to his hips, presented 
the shape of an inverted cone, and it was sup- 
ported on legs which seemed to have been un- 
equal to the burden, and to have bent beneath 
it, till the knees were at least half a yard 
asunder. 

I have been thus particular in describing the 
appearance of the sable domestic, because 
Mungo is about to act a very conspicuous part 
in the following narrative ; and I could not for- 
bear being minute in speaking of one who lives 
so vividly in my recollection, and who, under- 
neath a skin of Ethiopian blackness, possessed 
a heart as warm and faithful as ever beat in a 
human bosom. 

It was in the spring season of the year that 
my story commences. The brief winter of the 
delightful climate in that part of our country 
in which I place my scene had passed away, 
and the first glance of the genial sunbeams had 
awakened inanimate nature from its chilly tor- 
por. The silvery waters of the little stream, 
which glided at a short distance behind the 
log-cabin I have partially described, had cast 
oflF their chain of ice, and once more went gur- 
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gling and singing on their way through the 
forest. The stately trees — ^the oak, the syca- 
more, the cotton-tree, and all the thousand va- 
rieties which mingle their many-hued foliage' 
in one immense mass of verdure in our western 
woods — seemed swelling with conscious life, as 
the south wind dallied around them ; and all 
nature began to assume an appearance of bloom, 
like the cheek of a young maiden, when the in- 
terval of anxious suspense is past, and she 
hears the amatory declaration of her lover. 
Before the cottage, the prairie still wore its 
wintry appearance ; for the tall grass that 
clothed it had escaped the fires which usually — 
kindled either by accident or design — spread 
over their surface during the autumn, destroy- 
ing whatever they encounter in their progress. 
The withered herbage rustled as the breeze 
passed over it, and presented a vast sea of 
wavy undulations, not unlike those which agi- 
tate the bosom of the ocean. The forest which 
fringed the opposite side was scarcely visible 
from its distance ; and seemed, to a fanciful 
view, like the dim, green outline which the 
weary and homeward-bound^ mariner rejoices 
to descry upon the verge of the deep, because 
it speaks of a termination to his wanderings^ 
and is rife with a thousand heart- hoarded as- 
sociations. 

In the little enclosure which surrounded the 
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cottdge of our Squatter, the forward flowers 
and plants already began to reward the assi- 
duous and delicate hand that nurtured them ; 
and the opening buds, as they expanded their 
leaves to greet the morning sun, efiused a de- 
lightful odour on the breeze, as if in grateful 
return for the care which they received. 

Such was the state of things on the evening 
of the delightful spring day on which I com- 
mence my narrative. The sun had set in cloud- 
less majesty behind the extensive forest, on 
the edge of which was situated the cabin of 
William Wilson, (the name by which the 
Squatter was designated), and the lengthened 
shadows of the lofty trees reached far over the 
prairie, like the thoughts of age ^^ repining 
towards the past." The family group were 
assembled round the door of their humble 
dwelling, conversing in a tone that seemed to 
partake somewhat of the twilight softness of 
the hour. The mind of the Squatter, like the 
shadow of his own person, as a straggling 
gleam of the setting sun fell upon it, stretched 
itself far back towards the morning of life, and 
his brow wore an expression which plainly told 
that tbe subject of his meditations was not 
altogether of a pleasurable kind. He sat on 
the log step which led to the door of his rude 
habitation, his face partly concealed by his 
hand, on which his head was resting. His 
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wife was beside him ; her delicate white arm — 
white in the twilight as the silvery bark of the 
lofty poplar trees which surrounded their cabin 
— gently wreathed around his neck, and her 
sweet voice conversing with him in a low and 
soothing tone, as if desirous to dispel the me- 
mories that were thronging through his mind. 
The sister of William was at a little distance 
from him, engaged in teaching the younger of 
the boys, while the elder, just beyond the en- 
closure, was playing with a huge mastiff, called 
Pompey, which was so much a part of the fa-r 
mily, that I should not altogether omit him in 
my enumeration. 

" Look yonder, look yonder, aunt Susan ! " 
cried the merry urchin who was romping in 
the prairie grass with the dog, addressing him- 
self to the sister of the Squatter — " Look ! 
yonder comes 'Squire Blandon to see you.'' 

The cheek of the conscious girl reddened at 
the annunciation, and she turned a furtive 
glance in the direction pointed out by the 
merry boy, which was immediately withdrawn 
again, and succeeded by a deeper tinge of crim- 
son on her face, as she perceived that there 
was indeed a traveller on the prairie, who had 
left the road to the settlement beyond, and 
was cantering along the path that led to their 
secluded abode. 

William started to his feet as the horseman 
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approached, for, viewing him with a steadier 
gaze than the timid eye of love dared venture 
to give, he recognised in him, not the welcome 
visiter whom his rosy son had announced, but 
a prying and pettifogging lawyer, who resided 
in the same village with the other, and who, 
with a degree of impertinent curiosity often 
found in the lowest members of his profession, 
had several times endeavoured to penetrate the 
mystery which shrouded the circumstances of 
the Squatter. 

"Curse on the quibbling wretch!'' mut- 
tered he ; ^* he comes to rack my heart again 
with his idle questions, and makes me tremble 
for the safety of my dreadful secret. Eleanor,'' 
(addressing himself to the gentle being beside 
him, whose countenance had also assumed a 
saddened expression,) " Eleanor, I cannot wait 
here to meet his inquisitive eye, and answer to 
his wily interrogations. My heart of late 
seems to have lost its firmness, and my nerves 
are shocked by the most trivial occurrences. 
I fear that even the deep solitude of this wil- 
derness country will not long continue to afford 
me concealment." 

*^ Look not so wildly, William," replied his 

wife, " nor attach so much importance to the 

« 

aimless curiosity of yonder lawyer. His visit 
will doubtless be brief; and, whatever be its 
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object, it cannot be possible that any suspi- 



cion 



^^ Do not name that dreadful, that hateful 
occurrence," said he, interrupting her — " do 
not name it, Eleanor, lest the winds should re- 
veal the secret, and I should yet meet the fate 
so narrowly avoided. It is not for myself — 
not on my own account, my best beloved, that 
my heart has grown so feverish and faint. But 
when I think of you, and these dear pledges of 
our love, and the indelible ignominy which 
would fall upon their names, and pursue them 
with a hissing mockery through life, I expe- 
rience a degree of trepidation which it is not 
in the power of reason to calm. But, no, I will 
not avoid the face of this talking fool — I will 
nojt hide myself from his sight ; but will rather 
confront him, eye to eye, and frown the inqui- 
sitiveness of his petty soul into «ilence." 

The object of the Squatter's biting remarks 
had by this time dra\vn near to the enclosure. 
He was a short, thin man, of rather a cadaver- 
ous complexion, with light blue eyes, which 
turned from side to side with a quick and 
restless expression. His face was lean and 
wrinkled, his nose long and sharp, and his hair 
of a reddish cast, closely trimmed, and combed 
down with the utmost precision. In form he 
was muscular 3 his shoulders were broad and 
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square ; and his legs, which were clad in pan- 
taloons that fitted tightly to his flesh, were long, 
bony, and disproportioned. On his head he 
wore a hat which had evidently seen much ser- 
vice, for it had been in constant use until not 
a fibre of the nap was left, and it had acquired, 
from long exposure to wind and weather, a hue 
almost as red as the hair which it covered. He 
was dressed in a suit of coarse apparel, which 
seemed scarcely more modern than the beaver, 
exhibiting, as it did in every seam and indeed 
in every part of the thread-bare surface, the 
ravages of the brush. 

As soon as he succeeded in checking the 
speed of his horse, and breaking him into a 
gait that allowed him the use of his lungs, he 
cried out, in a tone of voice, meant to be con* 
ciliatory, ** How d' do, how d* do, neighbour 
Wilson. Glad to see you. Stopped this way 
to have a little pleasant chat, and hear what 
news are stirring. Hope your family is all 
well?" 

*' My family is well,'' replied William Wil- 
son, ** and as for news, I have none to com- 
municate that will make it worth your while to 
dismount." 

^^ Must alight — must alight," said the talk- 
ative lawyer, at the same time getting down 
from his saddle, and throwing the bridle over 
one of the stakes of the enclosure. " Have 
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rode my animal hard^ and must rest awhile. 
Can't stay long : going to upper county court. 
Full of business — always busy. Any thing to 
do in my line, happy to attend to it. Charges 
moderate.'* 

" I can have no occasion for your advice at 
the present time," responded the Squatter, as 
he led the way into the house, evidently dis- 
pleased at being forced to act the part of host 
whether he would or not. The lawyer fol- 
lowed him, with a short quick step, casting a 
rapid glance around on every article in the 
apartment which he was entering, actuated by 
that intense and restless curiosity which was 
one of his strongest characteristics. 

" Snug cabin you have got here, Mr. Wil- 
son," said he, " very snug cabin for a squatter." 

A blush mounted to the forehead of William 
Wilson at being thus uncourteously addressed 
by the appellation which he knew was gene- 
rally applied, in the language of the country, to 
persons who like himself had settled, without 
permission, on public lands; but he endea- 
voured to suppress his emotion as he answered, 
*^Yes, Mr. Facias, seven years of incessant 
toil have collected some few comforts around 
me, and enabled me to give some little ap- 
pearance of snugness to the interior of my 
hut. Still, however, I am only a squatter, 
without the means of rendering any suitable 
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accommodation to a person of your situation in 
life, and you will excuse me, therefore, if I do 
not press you to prolong your visit/' 

"Certainly, certainly," said the impertur- 
bable lawyer, who had quietly seated himself 
in a chair beside the opening that served the 
purpose of a window, and was already busily ' 
engaged in looking over a bundle of news- 
papers that he had drawn from his pocket. 
*^Let me see what news we have from- the 
eastward," continued he; and kept on hum- 
ming over the contents of the papers, until his 
attention became suddenly niore deeply riveted 
by an article which seemed to possess parti- 
cular interest. *^ Bless my eyes !" exclaimed 
he ; " what have we here ? — ^ A person taken 
upon suspicion of being the murderer of 
Thornton, about eight years ago.' — Ay, I re- 
collect the circumstance. I passed through the 
village a few days after Woodville made his 
escape. It was the talk of the whole country. 
I am glad they have got the villain. But let 
me finish the paragraph." He then turned his 
eyes again upon the passage, and continued to 
read along, in a humming and half articulate 
manner, as follows. " ^ Proved on examination 
not to be the person. By certain circum- 
stances which have recently transpired, it is 
believed that the real murderer is now living 
in one of the western states, under an assumed 
name. Measures have been taken to ascertain 
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the truth of this supposition, and the governor 
has issued a proclamation, doubling the reward 
-formerly offered for his apprehension. It is 
thought that he cannot much longer elude the 
vigilance of the defeated laws.' '^ 

The reader was here interrupted by a stifled 
shriek from Eleanor, who, trembling in every 
limb, and pale as a statue, had fainted in the 
arms of the Squatter. From the time that 
the lawyer had commenced reading, her atten- 
tion had been fastened on him, and, as he 
proceeded, her countenance had manifested 
increasing agitation, until her overwrought 
mind could no longer endure the struggle of 
her emotions, and she had sunk insensible on 
the bosom of her husband. From some cause 
or other, probably anxiety occasioned by the 
situation of his partner, William seemed also 
labouring under deep emotion. The blood had 
forsaken his lips, and drops of perspiration 
stood upon his forehead. His sister, scarcely 
less agitated, rushed into the apartment when 
the faint scream of Eleanor reached her ear, and, 
as she cast a rapid glance around on the dif- 
ferent members of the group, an eye skilled in 
the language of the countenance might have 
detected the struggle of very complicated and 
contrary feelings. The whole group presented 
a scene of confusion smd distress which words 
are not adequate correctly to describe. 

'^ Bless me!'" cried the astonished lawyer, 
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basiling about and gathering up his papers^ 
'* bless me ! what have I done V 

" Nothing !" sternly responded the quivering 
and husky voice of the Squatter. ^^It is an 
attack of a complaint to which my wife is some- 
times liable ; she will shortly recover.'' 

Eleanor now opened her eyes, and, casting 
them wildly around, muttered a few incoherent 
words, the purport of which the lawyer's quick 
ears were not able to glean. Her senses, how* 
ever, seemed suddenly to return to her, and, 
rising from the recumbent posture into which 
she had sunk, and assuming a languid smile, 
she excused herself in a faint voice to Mr. 
Facias, on the plea of sudden indisposition, and 
begged her sister to conduct her into the ad- 
joining apartment. The lawyer now rose to 
depart, but not before he had again unfolded 
the newspaper, and cast another glance over 
the passage which had created such a general 
sensation. His eyes .wandered once or twice 
from the paper to the person of the Squatter, 
and their little blue and ever-moving orbs 
gleamed with something like a sinister expres- 
sion, as if he were satisfied Mdth the result of 
his scrutiny. 

" Mr. Wilson,'' said he, as the former fol- 
lowed him to the door, ^' you have been in this 
country, I believe, about seven years?" 

** Yes, sir," responded the other, in a tone 
of voice meant to suppress farther inquiry. 
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'^You have a negro man, named Mungo, 
who came to the country with you ? " 

" Mr. Facias/' said the Squatter, drawing 
up his tall and handsome person to its full 
height, " I do not choose to be interrogated in 
relation to my private circumstances. From 
the sudden indisposition of my wife, which you 
have witnessed, you must be aware that I have 
no time to devote to the gratification of idle 
curiosity ; and, if you have any more important 
object in your inquiries, you must pursue them 
through a different channel. I bid you good 
evening, sir." 

The baflfled lawyer mounted his horse, and 
turned his head towq,rds the road by which he 
had lately arrived at the cabin. 

" I thought you were on your way to the 
upper settlement,'' said William, in a manner 
that betrayed considerable anxiety. 

^^ I have changed my mind," was the brief 
reply. 

" And do you mean to return to £dgarton 
to-night? " 

^^ Mr. Wilson has become the interrogator 
now," responded Facias with a sneer. ^^ But 
I am more communicative than he, and answer 
that I do." 

^* Do you expect to ride this way again 
soon ? " inquired Wilson, with great pertur- 
bation. 

Sooner, perhaps, than you will wish to see . 



(( 
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me, if I may judge by the courtesy of my 
present entertainment/ ' And with these words 
he clapped spurs to his horse, and was soon 
lost to sight in the twilight haziness of the 
distance. As long as the tramp of the reced- 
ing hoofs was* audible, William Wilson con- 
tinued standing in the doorway of his humble 
cabin, in a state of feeling which it would be 
difficult to describe. Silence had for some 
time settled again over the wide and solitary 
prairie, when, starting from his reverie, he 
turned with a sigh into the little apartment, 
where, notwithstanding the peculiar circum- 
stances of his situation, he had enjoyed many 
happy hours, but where he could scarcely count 
upon enjoying many naore. 



CHAPTER II. 

And oft, in sudden mood« for many a day 
From all communion be would start away : 
And then, his rarely called attendants said, 
Through night's long hours would sound his hurried tread. 

Lara. 

While our hero is endeavouring to forget, in 
the temporary oblivion of slumber, the cares 
and anxious forebodings occasioned by the cir- 
cumstances related in the previous chapter, 
perhaps'the reader will be willing to accompany 
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me to the little village, which I have already 
mentioned as the residence of Mr. Facias. 

The delightful afternoon which we have par- 
tially described was succeeded, as is often the 
case with the first warm days of spring, in the 
changeable climate of the westeftrn states, by a 
cool and cloudy evening. As the sun went 
down, the wind, which had been pleasantly 
felt before in balmy breathings from the south, 
now blew in fresh and frequent gusts from a 
northern quarter of the heavens, causing such 
travellers and passengers as were exposed to 
its influence to wrap themselves more closely 
in their cloaks, as they shivered with the 
suddenness of the transition. The moon had 
risen ; but large and dense masses of clouds, 
driven along the sky with the broken, confused, 
and rapid flight of a retreating army, for a 
greater part of the time completely obscured 
her brightness. 

The village to which I have given the 
appellation of Edgarton was situated on the 
summit of a long ridge of ground, which, com- 
mencing in the skirts of a prairie, gradually 
became narrower, as the valleys or ravines, on 
either side, grew deeper and wider, till it at 
last terminated in a steep hill, at the very point 
where the valleys, converging into one, emptied 
the little rivulets that meandered through them, 
into a broad and placid stream, which glided 
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slowly through the level land of the bottom. 
A. rude road, by which emigrants passed on to 
the more northern sections of the territory, 
wound down the steep acclivity, at the bottom 
of which a rustic looking bridge, that exhibited 
in its structure a much greater abundance of 
materials than of mechanical skill, enabled them 
to cross into the forest, whose stately trees 
reached to the edge of the banks, and overhung 
the water on the opposite side. 

The village consisted of about fifty houses, 
for the most part built of logs, and fronting on 
the broad level road that ran lengthwise of the 
ridge, along its very summit. Two or three more 
ostentatious dwellings, constructed of bricks, 
and furnished with glazed windows, interspersed 
among them, indicated the residence of the more 
opulent part of the simple inhabitants. Before 
one of the former kind, a huge sign swinging 
in the blast informed the weary traveller that 
he might there find entertainment for man and 
beast ; while the old hats and r^ged apparel, 
thrust into the apertures of the windows to 
supply the place of* the broken glass, and the 
general filthy and uncomfortable appearance 
of the place, seemed to contradict the in- 
formation. 

The appearance of the interior of this house 
did not belie its outside. The floor was soiled 
with dirt, the walls discoloured by smoke, and the 
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furniture was mean and squalid in the extreme. 
A large fire had been burning in the chimney- 
place: but^ as the evening advanced^ it had 
gradually smouldered away, and the dying em- 
bers now shed a sort of dusky twilight through 
the apartment. A saddle and saddle-bags^ a 
horse-whip, an old harness, and two or three 
bridles, and horse-blankets, occupied one 
corner, either thrown on the floor or hung up 
on pegs driven in the wall ; in the opposite 
one, a bar was partitioned oflf, forming the seg- 
ment of a circle, behind the palings of which, 
when the brands occasionally kindled into a 
brighter blaze, an odd assemblage of kegs, bot- 
tles, tumblers, and tin measures, was to be 
seen. A few rush-bottomed chairs, and some 
without any bottoms, or only a piece of clap- 
board nailed across instead, were placed in the 
intervals between the windows ; a long, rough, 
oaken bench stood along the wall on the oppo- 
site side j and in the midst of the apartment 
was a table of the same material, at which sat 
two men, engaged in conversation, a bottle of 
whiskey, a tin flagon, and several tumblers, 
being on the table between them. On one end 
of the bench which we have mentioned, and 
almost concealed by the shade which the pro- 
jection of the chimney- place cast upon him, sat 
a third guest, who by his stillness and silence 
plight have been judged to be asleep, had not 
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the quick glancing of his eyes, when now and 
then his attention was attracted by some obser- 
vation of the two who were conversing at the 
table, evinced him to be awake. 

** It was late on a stormy night,'' said one of 
the speakers, who was a tall, thin man, dressed, 
after the manner of the country, in a linsey- 
woolsey hunting shirt bordered with red woollen 
fringe, a pair of leggings of dressed deer-skin 
sowed with strings formed of the sinews of the 
same animal, and wearing on his feet a pair of 
moccasins curiously wrought and ornamented — 
*^ It was late on a stormy night, seven years ago 
last winter, that he arrived at Brown's tavern, 
which was then, and for a good while after, the 
only public house in Edgarton. I was deputy- 
sheriff that year, and had reached town from a 
hard riding just after night set in. There was 
Joe Somerdike, Major Whitesides, and I, and 
we sat late, enjoying a glass together, when we 
were all startled by a loud knock at the door. 
It had set in to snow hard soon after I reached 
town, and we could hear the wind howling and 
moaning around the house as loud and fierce as 
a pack of half famished prairie- wolves. 

" Who the devil can be out this time of 
night ?*' said Joe Somerdike, turning as white 
as a buck's tail. ' It's the Wild Hunter,' said 
Major Whitesides, with a sneer on his lip, in 
derision of Joe's cowardice, and at the same 
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time staggering towards the door^ where the 
knocking was now repeated ; ii^hile the land- 
lord^ Brown, who had been sleeping in the 
corner, also aroused by the noise^ started to his 
feet, and demanded what was the matter. 

^^ Whftesides gave no answer, but, jerking 
open the door, admitted the stranger. He 
seemed nearly frozen with the cold, and in a 
faint voice asked if himself and family could be 
accommodated. A ready assent was of course 
given, and every assistance rendered to provide 
for their wants. His wife was a young and 
delicate woman^ scarcely more than eighteen 
years of age, though evidently in ill health, and 
as pale as the snow amidst which they had 
been wandering. She was accompanied by a 
female still younger than herself, whom we 
afterwards learned to be the sister of Wilson, 
as the stranger called himself, (though I have 
often suspected that that is not his name) and 
by a negro man. 

*^ When suitable provisions were made for 
the females, Wilson returned to the fire in the 
bar-room. We asked a few natural questions^ 
such as, where he was from t where he meant 
to settle ? and the like ; but his answers were 
confused and unsatisfactory, and, conversation 
not encouraged, we soon fell into silence. I 
noticed once that evening, and several times 
afterward, that he did not pay any heed when 
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spoken to by name^ and would start when he 
perceiyed that a question had been addressed 
to him. His little sister^ too^ on one occasion, 
when asked by some one what was her name, 
answered something else than Wilson; but 
what I never heard. From these circumstances 
I haye thought, and it is, as you know, the 
general opinion, that there is a mystery about 
him which he is unwilling to explain ; but, for 
my own part, I have never had enough curiosity 
to press the subject. There is a manliness and 
openness about him in every thing that does 
not relate to his own history, which, in an 
honest mind, is sufficient to counterbalance 
vague suspicion, and it is time enough to make 
investigation when there are more positive 
grounds than the unfounded rumours which 
are abroad.*' 

The companion of the honest and open back- 
woodsman seemed not entirely to concur in 
his opinion, as was manifested by twisting and 
turning in his chair ; though he did not venture 
to give utterance to his thoughts, lest he should 
defeat his own object, which appeared to be to 
get some still farther information concerning 
the Squatter, who, as the reader will perceive, 
was the subject of conversation. 

^* How long did he remain in the settlement 
after his arrival t '* asked he, in a softly modu- 
lated tone. 
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^^ But a few days,'* replied his sturdy com* 
panion, ^^ As soon as the snow was off the 
ground^ himself and negro went out to the 
place where he now livesj and worked continu- 
ally until they completed their little cabin. 
He then removed his family^ and has dwelt 
there ever since.*' 

-^ Did he seem to have plenty of money? '* 
again demanded the other. 

*^ He had none, Mr. Facias/' (for it was he 
who was thus questioning the backwoodsman,) 
^^ he had none. On the very morning after he 
reached this place, he explained his poverty to 
Mr. Brown, telling him that he had nothing 
under heaven but the miserable horse and 
wagon in which he had travelled, together 
with a few articles of apparel that belonged to 
his wife." 

^^ How did he support himself then ? " asked 
the lawyer. 

^* For the few days that he would be obliged 
to tarry at his house, he offered Brown his horse 
and wagon. But Brown was an old hunter, 
and a white man. He told him that he was 
welcome to stay as long as he chose, and need 
not trouble himself about the payment till it 
should be convenient. The tears stood in the 
poor man's fine blue eyes when he heard that 
friendly speech. He grasped Brown by the 
hand j told him that he was a ruined man, who 
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had sought the seclusion of the western woods 
in order to bury his woes and shame ; that he 
did not look any more for happiness in the 
world, and all that he hoped for was to find 
some retired spot where he might live and die 
unnoticed and unknown." 

*' Suppose it shotdd turn out/' said the law- 
yer, in a hesitatmg and cautious manner, '' that 
this very Wilson, as he calls himself, is a mur- 
derer, an atrocious murderer — would you aid 
in seizing him, and giving him up to justice ? " 

^^ Impossible ! " cried the backwoodsman, 
striking his hand upon the table. 

" I fear it is but too true," returned the law- 
yer, in a soft voice, and with assumed serious- 
ness of manner. " The time of his arrival 
here, the number of his family, his evidently 
bearing a fictitious name, and, more than 
these, his own strong personal correspondence 
with the description published in the eastern 
papers, all lead me to believe that the unhappy 
man is no other than the murderer Wood- 
ville." 

" Woodville ! " ejaculated the stranger in 
the corner of the apartment, suddenly starting 
to his feet — " Woodville, did you say t " 

" I said Woodville," responded Mr. Facias ; 
" have you heard of that miserable man ? " 

'^ I have heard of him," muttered the stranger, 
in a scarcely audible tone, as he sank down 
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again upon the bench, and drew his cloak more 
closely around him. 

^^ Mr. Facias/' said the backwoodsman, in a 
tone and manner which plainly indicated that 
his mind was vacillating between his prepos- 
sessions in favour of Wilson and his abhorrence 
of murder, "what is it you propose to do ?" 

" If he is a convicted murderer, he ought to be 
arrested. A large reward is offered for bis de- 
tection. If you will step over to my office, I will 
read to you the account in the eastern papers, 
and explain several other circumstances, on 
whicb my suspicions are grounded. If any 
thing is to be done, too much despatch cannot 
be used.'' 

" Strange ! " muttered the sturdy backwoods- 
man, as he followed the lawyer out of the 
apartment, " it is strange, indeed ! Wilson 
always wore an air of mystery ; but my suspi- 
cions never reached this length." 

" Who is that pale and fidgetty stranger at 
the inn ? " asked the lawyer, drawing close to 
his companion. 

" He is a yankee, as I reckon," answered 
the other, " and I think somewhat deranged. 
He talks a great deal to himself ; sleeps in the 
bar-room, and neither eats, drinks, nor acts, like 
other men. He has a small plantation up' in 
the Macoupin country, and the settlers gene- 
rally account him crazy." 
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As these words were spoken^ they reached 
the low door of a little log-cabin, on the front 
of which a tin sign gave information that it 
was the office of F. Facias, Esq. Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law. Throwing wide the en- 
trance, a huge fire was discovered blazing in 
the capacious chimney-place, which, as well as 
the papers that were spread upon the table in 
the centre of the floor, gave intimation that the 
occupant had prepared himself for a vigil. 
Leaving these dissimilar companions in deep 
consultation, with the result of which the 
reader will, in due time, become acquainted, 
we shall now return to the subject of their de- 
liberations. 



CHAPTER III. 

Ha ! it cannot sure be day ? 

What star, what sun, is bursting on the bay? 

It shines a lake of fire 1 

Corsair. 



The morning rose with unwonted brightness, 
but a fresh wind still swept along the prairie, 
giving to its withered herbage the multitudinous 
motion of an agitated sea. Now and then a 
cloud of silvery whiteness hurried along through 
the bright azure of the heavens, casting a tem- 
porary shadow on the earth beneath 5 but these 
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were as few and fleeting as the thoughts of sad- 
ness in a youthful breast. It is a melancholy 
reflection that thoughts of sadness are unfre- 
quent and transitory only in the bosoms of the 
young. The day of life, unlike the natural day, 
is seldom obscured in its early morning by 
many clouds ; but they gather as the sun pro- 
gresses towards the meridian, and the evening 
is too often shrouded in storm. Yet let me 
not be considered as indulging in reprehensible 
sadness ; for these are musings that naturally 
crowd the mind of an old man, in looking 
back to 

" Life's sunny morn, when his bosom was young," 

and calling up to view the thousand sources of 
anticipated rapture, which then made his eyes 
sparkle aad his heart dance. Nor let me be 
supposed to complain of the decrees of destiny 
— I who have so much reason to be thankful. 
Of those whose noonday of life has been dark- 
ened by sorrow and calamity, how many are 
there who can say, that these did not proceed 
from their own folly or fault ? And it is often- 
times the case, too, that, as the evening comes 
on, a bright gleam of sunshine breaks through 
the clouds, and life, after having been long 
agitated by passions and shaded by afGlictions, 
sets in brightness and peace at last. 
From a feverish and sleepless couch, Wilson 
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arose with an aching head and throbbing heart. 
The seclusion of his abode had been penetrated; 
the dreadful secret^ over which he had watched 
with trembling anxiety, had^been well nigh dis- 
covered ; and the suspicions which were excited 
might yet lead to a catastrophe from which his 
mind reverted with horror. His gentle partner, 
who, by a strong effort, had subdued her own 
emotion, that she might the more effectually 
assist in calming the agitated feelings of the 
Squatter, endeavoured to turn his thoughts from 
the dark subject on which they brooded ; but 
he knew better than she the dangerous situation 
in which the curiosity of Facias had placed him, 
and he shuddered as he contemplated the length 
to which the lawyer might be led by his 
awakened cupidity. 

* Mungo, who had been absent during the 
occurrences of the previous evening, but who 
saw, on his return, with the instinctive perspi- 
cacity of a well and long-tried attachment, the 
perilous situation of affairs, also manifested, by 
the deeper and duller hue which his countenance 
assumed, the more than usual protuberance of 
his nether lip, and the unwonted gravity of his 
general demeanour, his apprehension of the 
consequences which might ensue. 

The frugal morning repast was spread as 
usual; but the corn bread smoked upon the 
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board, and the nutritious substitute for cofiee 
— which Eleanor, with woman's ready skill 
and invention had decocted from certain plants 
that she cultivated in her garden — sent up its 
fragrant steam in vain. Even the children 
seemed to partake of the general an^ety, and 
their playmate, Pompey, walked about with a 
gravity, entirely different from his usual frolic 
mood. 

" Be not so cast down, William,'' said the 
excellent wife of the Squatter ; '^ all will yet go 
well. Let your trust be in Him, who has 
already rescued you from a more terrible dan<- 
ger, and who will not suffer the guiltless to 
perish." 

^^ Eleanor, that I am guiltless Heaven knows : 
but am I not branded as a murderer and a fugi- 
tive from the laws f What hope is there now, 
after so many years have elapsed, that I shall 
be able to untie the gordian knot of circum- 
stances which have been fastened around me, 
when I failed to do so before, aided as I was by 
a character well established, and by the prayers 
and co-operations of those who had known me 
from my childhood up ? I stand upon a fearful 
brink, and it requires but a breath to send me 
toppling into the yawning gulf below." 

" Never mind it, massa," responded the voice 
of the honest negro ; " never mind it ; let 'em 
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lock he up : jail in Edgarton only log house — 
make de axe laugh/' 

" Faithful Mungo/' said the maister of the 
attached domestic^ ^^ it was by your ready hand 
that I was before delivered from impending 
death ; and circumstances fully authorise the 
fear that your kindly assistance^ in a similar 
way^ may once more be required. But should 
I be apprehended^ of what avail would it be to 
rescue me ? since, without money, and without 
the means of commanding any facilities, I must 
surely be retaken, only to be more strongly in- 
carcerated. Oh, Eleanor,'' continued he, " but 
for these dear children, I could find it in my 
heart to wish that we might lie down in that 
long, long sleep, in which all trouble is forgot* 
ten. What is life t A sleep full of troubling 
dreams and terrible visions ; a night of clouds 
and storms, on which scarce a star emits a 
fitful gleam, before it is obscured again beneath 
the black and driving racks which for ever de- 
form the heavens. For seven long years, have 
I not toiled with incessant labour? — and for 
what ? A miserable pittance, just enough to 
sustain life — as if such a life as I lead were 
worth sustaining. I have trembled when I 
opened my wretched hut to the stranger, lest 
he should recognise in me a convicted murderer. 
When I have gone abroad, I have not dared to 
look at my fellow-men eye to eye, lest, stamped 
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upon my brow, they should read^ Murderer. 
During the broad light of day I have started at 
a shadow, and quailed at the rustling of a leaf ; . 
and, when night has spread her welcome veil, I 
have lain down to dream of accusations, prisons, 
and the gallows. Night follows day, and day 
succeeds to nighty and stilly like the patient 
camel, I toil along beneath my burden, over a 
barren and flinty desert/' 

Eleanor leaned her head upon the shoulder 
of her husband, and he felt her warm tears 
trickling on his bosom. 

^^ Forgive me, dearest,' ' resumed he, *^ that I 
thus repine. It^is selfish in me thus to grieve ; 
for you have been an uncomplaining partner in 
all my sufferings, and a full partaker of my 
ignominy. If life is a desert, there is yet one 
fountain that gushes amidst its burning sands; 
there is yet one bright gleam of light breaks 
through the clouds which surround me; one 
sweet form that mingles in my dreams ; one 
sweet smile that soothes my waking anguish. I 
have something yet to live for.*' 

These melancholy outpourings of poor Wil- 
son's excited mind were now interrupted by 
the elder of the boys, who rushed into the 
apartment, exclaiming — 

^^ Father ! father ! the prairie is all on fire !" 

Urged by natural impulse, the inmates of the 
cottage moved towards the door. The scene 
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which presented itself was one of the utmost 
grandeur. It has been abeady observed that 
the wind blew in fresh giists along the wide 
prairie, causing the decayed grass and herbage 
of the previous autumn to undulate like the 
billows of the ocean. Those only who have 
witnessed the devastating fires which, either 
in the fall or spring season of the year, usu- 
ally spread from one end to the other of the 
immense prairies of the western states, can 
form any idea of the awful beauty of the scene. 
The flames had already extended themselves 
entirely across the wide savanna, and were ap- 
proaching with the rapidity and fierceness of a 
body of infuriated cavalry. In some places, 
facilitated by the dryness of the soil, they 
would shoot along with the velocity of light- 
ning, sending their crackling and forked vo- 
lumes high in the air; and in others, where 
the grass had been beaten down, or the damp- 
ness of the earth for a moment retarded their 
progress, they would pause for an instant, like 
a warrior in the midst of a hot pursuit stooping 
from his charge to inflict a death-blow on some 
cowering enemy. Then, as if the purpose of 
delay had been accomplished, they would sweep 
along again with desolating fury, roaring and 
crackling, like the triumphant exultation of an 
innumerable host, maddened with victory, and 
drunk with slaughter. 
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Dense and pitchy volumes of smoke already 
filled the air, completely obscuring the clear 
azure of the morning sky. The sun looked^ 
through these ascending and revolving clouds 
of vapour, fiery and red, and the air quivered, 
like the earth before a volcano, with the intense 
heat which spread through it. 

^^ Great God!" exclaimed William, whose 
eyes and thoughts had been chained by the 
terrible magnificence of the scene, but who 
now imagined that he saw, amidst the red and 
flickering mass, a small, black, moving object 
— ^^ Great God ! " exclaimed he, " yonder is a 
traveller, spurring his steed with furious haste, 
in the vain hope to escape the fiery element. 
He will be burned to death '/' 

" I see him V I see him ! " cried Eleanor in 
agony, whose eye had followed the direction of 
her husband's : ^' he is mounted on a goodly 
steed, but his strength seems well nigh ex- 
hausted.'' 

'^ And now the fires have reached the high 
and dry spot by yonder point of woods ! His 
fate is certain," cried her husband, rushing 
forth. 

*^ 'T is Squire Blandon ! " exclaimed one of 
the boys : *^ I know him by his black horse — 
'tis Squire Blandon ! " 

Susan, who, till she learned that a traveller's 
life was endangered, had gazed upon the flames 
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as an ordinary occurrence, with a mind too 
much occupied by other events to permit her 
fully enjoying the grandeur of the spectacle, 
now rushed forth, whaoi this announcement 
reached her ears, her heart bursting with the 
fearful interest which it excited. She cast a 
hurried glance along the broad front of the 
devouring flames, which, having reached the 
summit of the acclivity, were at this time raging 
with incredible fury, and sending revolving 
masses of flickering fire to the clouds. Her 
eyes seemed almost starting from her head as 
they glanced from one end of the advancing 
wall of fire to the other; at length they eur 
countered an object ; the person was too much 
enveloped in smoke to be recognised even by^ 
the quick eye of love ; but she knew, or fan- 
cied she knew, the prancing of the steed — she 
staggered towards the door; but her limbs 
tottered beneath her, her senses reeled, and she 
sunk fainting into the arms of her sister. 

Mungo's soul was too much absorbed in what 
was passing in the prairie to admit of his 
being moved by this occurrence. The elder 
boy had followed his father beyond th^ enclo- 
sure, and was now running in his footsteps 
towards the traveller, whose horse seemed near 
to dropping from the combined effects of terror 
and fatigue. 

"Dey'U both be lost,'' cried he, while large 
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drops of sweat stood upon his ebony face. 
" Massa^^' roared he, in a voice meant to be 
very loud, but scarcely- articulate, from the 
excess of his emotion — " Massa, what for you 
be damn fool?'' — forgetting respect in the 
extremity of the occasion — *^ Come back ! you 
too, Massa Charles! — dere ! *' continued he, 
as a shoot of flame ascended high through the 
air, with a loud crackling noise like a volley of 
musketry fired in quick succession — ^* Dere, I 
tor you so ^ why you no come back ! Pray 
come back, Massa.'' 

But the voice of Mungo, hoarse with agony, 
either did not reach the ears for which it was 
intended, or otherwise was disregarded. By 
this time, the traveller and the Squatter had 
approached within about a hundred yards of 
each other, and the fire was roaring and raging 
behind the former, at a much less distance 
than that, and was advancing with a rapidity 
that seemed to preclude all hope. Poor Mungo, 
in the anguish of his mind, bit his thick lips 
till the blood flowed profusely, and swung his 
long arms about like a madman. But aU at 
once he ceased, and rushed into the cabin. A 
thought seemed to have struck him: in less 
than an instant he darted out of the door again, 
with a huge brand of fire in his hand, and, 
running into the woods with a velocity greater 
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than one would have believed possible^ he was 
quickly lost to sight. 

In the meanwhile the fire continued to rage 
with unabated fury, sometimes, as it reached a 
place which had been marked^ during the pre- 
ceding summer, with greater fertility than the 
rest, rising in the air as high as the mast of a 
tall. admiral; and at others, when the wind 
blew with a stronger gust, sweeping a wide 
range with a degree of speed that defies de- 
scription. The Squatter, followed by his son, 
of whose neighbourhood he was not aware, 
continued to rush forward towards the tra- 
veller, and had nearly reached him, when the 
horse on which the latter was mounted reeled 
and fell, throwing his rider with violence to the 
earth. What was now to be done? There 
was no time for reflection. Stunned by his 
fall, the unfortunate stranger lay as motionless 
as death. The sturdy Squatter, himself now 
nearly exhausted by agitation and fatigue, 
stooped to raise him. Grasping him with the 
full effort of his remaining strength, he lifted 
the inanimate traveller from the earth, and, 
throwing him across his shoulder, turned to 
retrace his steps. At this moment be beheld 
his son. A cold chill thrilled his heart. 

"Turn back!*' he cried in frenzy, as he 
staggered along beneath his burden — " turn 
back! turn back!" 
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The boy, unheeding this monition, continued 
to advance ; and the foot of the father, his 
strength unnerved by the terrible conflict of his 
feelings, and his step bafiBied by the inequa- 
lities of the soil, became entangled in the long 
grass. He made a desperate e£Fort to release 
himself; and, failing in the attempt, staggered, 
and fell on the ground. 

At this moment, during a temporary pause 
of the wind, a dense mass of black and pitchy 
smoke rushed forward in advance of the flames, 
and completely hid the prostrate forms from 
sight. The state of Eleanor, whose eyes were 
riveted with frantic energy on the spot where 
her husband had disappeared, may be better 
imagined than described. She did not shriek 
— she did not faint; but stood leaning, in 
marble fixedness, against the door, unable to 
move or breathe, awaiting in awful suspense 
for the volume of smoke to roll away. The 
flames continued to drive on, their roar and 
crackling sounding on her ear with an increased 
and terrible loudness. In vain, as her trembling 
boy, with instinctive fear, clung to her gar- 
ments, did her eye endeavour to penetrate the 
lurid mass, which now seemed, to her agitated 
apprehension, to have Reached the spot where 
the devoted Squatter fell. Again the wind 
lulled, and a fresh burst of vapour rolled along 
the ground. At this crisis, a loud shout reached 
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her through the suffocating canopy^ sounding 
on her heart like the death-shriek of her partner. 
As if in confirmation of the agonizing appre- 
hension^ the flames now shot up in several 
places^ nearer to her, by many yards, as her 
eye too surely knew, than the spot where he 
fell. Nature could no longer endure the strug- 
gle of conflicting emotions; and she sunk, 
without an audible exclamation, pale and 
breathless on the earth. 

But the event had been other than it seemed 
from the point of view which the anxious vrife 
had occupied. Mungo, with the- sagacity of 
aroused afiection, had rushed directly into the 
forest with the flaming brand, with which we 
lately saw him leave the cabin, and, running 
along in the bed of the shallow stream and 
through ravines, where the moisture of the 
ground prevented the fire from penetrating, he 
at length emerged again into the prairie, from 
the point of woods before spoken of, a few 
feet in front of the rapidly advancing flames. 
His quick eye discerned his master just as he 
fell. Hastening towards him, and snatching 
up the boy in his progress, he assisted him to 
recover his feet. Without speaking a word, 
he then immediately applied his brand, in 
many different places, to the grass before them, 
which was quickly enveloped in one wide 
sheet of fire. The flames behind came roaring 
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on ; but those before spread with equal velo- 
city. Lifting the still insensible stranger on 
his shoulder^ Mungo now led the boy^ and^ 
treading on the part of the soil left bare and 
blackened by the flames^ they closely followed 
the retreating fire^ soon leaving behind them 
a wide strip of naked earth to protect them 
from that which was advancing. As the latter 
reached the place where Mungo*s conflagration 
began, and gradually, as the last vestige of 
herbage was consumed, sunk down and smoul- 
dered away, the honest negro sent up the shout 
of exultation, which had been differently con- 
strued by the agonized Eleanor. 

The little plantation of the Squatter was pro- 
tected from the devouring element by a precau- 
tion 'which settlers in our prairie countries 
usually take. A strip of grass surrounding 
the fences had been previously destroyed, 
when the flames reached which, they could 
proceed no further in that direction; but the 
main body continued its devastating progress 
along the prairie, till it was at last only seen as 
a distant glimmering light on the extreme verge 
of the horizon. 

On the arrival of Wilson at his cottage, the 
stranger was placed on a couch, and consigned 
to the charge of Mungo, while the Squatter 
himself bent over his insensible wife, and busied 
himself in restoring her suspended animation. 
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When she at length opened her eyes^ and be- 
came aware that her husband and child had not 
perished in the flames, but were standing 
well and unharmed before her, the delightful 
consciousness was near proving too much for 
her exhausted strength, agitated as she had 
been during the few past hours with such 
various and trying emotions. At first she talked 
wildly and incoherently; but the feverish 
flutter of her feelings at length subsided into a 
joyful calm, and she poured out to Heaven the 
thankfulness of her heart in unworded prayers ; 
while the tears in the dark eyes of Susan, now 
also recovered, told more emphatically than 
words could have done the big and unspeakable 
emotions of her bosom. 



CHAPTER IV, 

You must forsake this room, and go with us. 

You shall close prisoner rest, 
Till that the nature of your fault be known 
To the Venetian state. Come, bring him away. 

Othello. 

The joy which animated every breast, on ac- 
count of this unlooked-for deliverance, was 
destined to be of short continuance. This 
eventful day was yet to be marked with other 
trials. About noon two horsemen were seen 
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riding along the prairie in the direction of the 
Squatter's lowly abode^ in one of whom the 
quick eyes of apprehension soon recognised the 
lawyer, whose threatened visit Wilson had so 
much reason to dread. They approached the 
cabin, and, dismounting from their horses, en- 
tered the apartment. 

^' How d' do, how d* do,'' said the lawyer, 
whose customary salutation underwent no al- 
teration, whatever was his bijginess. '^You 
didn't expect to see me so soon, I guess V 

" And pray, sir, what may be your business 
with me ?" demanded the Squatter, in answer 
to the other's interrogative. 

" Fair and softly, Mr. Wilson, (as you are 
pleased to call yourself,) fair and softly go far 
in a day." 

" Mr. Buckhorn," said the Squatter again, 
turning to the companion of the lawyer, who 
was no other than the backwoodsman the reader 
has seen him closeted with on the previous 
evening — "Mr. Buckhorn, may I ask of you 
the reason of your visit ; for I have cause to 
believe that I am not indebted to Mr. Facias's 
friendship for his appearance here this morn- 
ing?" 

" Why, you see, Mr. Wilson, it's rather an 
awkward business that we come on, and one I 
am main sorry I have taken any part in." 

" Explain, sir." 
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" Somehow or other, Mr. Facias has taken 
up a notion that your name is not Wilson, and 
that you are — that is, that you was — I mean 
to say that -r— perhaps, sir, you had better walk 
this way.'^ 

The face of the Squatter was very pale ; but 
by no other outward sign did he exhibit any 
emotion. He stood erect in the middle of the 
apartment, drawn proudly up, his lips slightly 
compressed, and his eye resting with a steady 
expression, ^^ more in sorrow than in anger,'' 
on the countenance of Buckhorn. He was about 
assenting to the proposition of the honest back- 
woodsman, when Facias, edging up to him, and 
trying to assume a bold demeanour, while, at 
the same time, the huskiness of his voice and 
the irrepressible trepidation of his manner 
evinced that he did not feel as bold as he 
wished to appear, interrupted his purpose. 

^^ Our business,*' said the lawyer, ^^ may be 
«oon told. I arrest you in virtue of this autho- 
rity," (exhibiting a paper which he held in his 
hand) " on suspicion of being William Wood- 
ville, convicted of the murder of John Thorn- 
ton." 

The startling effect of this annunciation, al- 
though it had been anticipated, may be readily 
imagined. Eleanor sprang to the side of her 
husband, and looked into the face of his accuser, 
"with that mute eloquence which passeth 

i2 
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speech." She spoke not a word; she wept 
not a tear ; she did not implore his mercy : 
but there were many unutterable things told in 
the silent agony of that single glance. Her- 
children clung to her garments, from behind the 
screen of which they cast doubtful looks up at 
the strangers, as if at once afraid of them, and 
yet curious to know the purport of their visit. 
The sister of Wilson seemed struggling to sup- 
press her (emotions ; but the pallid hue of her 
countenance, her quivering lips, and the agita- 
tion of her whole person, evinced that the eflfort 
was too great. Mungo, too, honest and affec- 
tionate Mungo, bore a full share in the agita- 
tion of the scene. He first cast his eyes upon 
a loaded rifle which stood in one corner of the 
room, as if desirous of repelling the intruders 
by force. But, if any such intention he had, 
he abandoned it at a sign from his master, 
whose slightest nod was law ; he could not re- 
frain, however, from shaking his clenched hand 
at the lawyer, who, his back being towards 
Mungo, did not perceive this sign of hostility. 
Even the stranger, (who had received a severe 
contusion from the fall from his horse, but who 
had at length been restored to sensibility, 
though still weak and exhausted) seemed to 
participate in the emotion of the group, as was 
manifested by a low groan, and some incohcn 
rent and feverish mutterings. 
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Wilson himself was the only one who exhi- 
bited no change. There was no twitching of 
the muscles, no involuntary trembling, no stif- 
fening himself up, as if preparing himself for a 
trial. He stood erect, calm, and composed. 
He had viewed the coming of the storm with 
apprehension and fear ; but it had now broken 
on his head, and he was determined to abide 
the issue with firmness, whatever might betide. 
After first whispering a few words to Eleanor, 
to reassure her courage, he turned to his ac- 
cuser. 

^^ It is a heavy charge, Mr. Facias, that you 
have brought against me,'' said he, ^^ and I 
trust that you have proceeded on sufficient 
grounds. May I ask the nature of your proofs ? ' ' 

^^They shall be forthcoming in due course of 
law," answered the other, in a brisk, pert man- 
ner, somewhat emboldened by the pacific con- 
duct of the Squatter. ^^ This warrant for your 
apprehension is my authority for what I do ; 
and it has been granted on evidence which you 
will find it difficult to disprove." 

*^ And whither must 1 go with you t " 

" To Edgarton." 

" I left my nag as I came along," said Buck- 
horn, ^^ down at Tona Haynes's cabin, to bait 
while we rode here. You can mount the one 
that 's tied to the fence, and I will walk as far 
as there. I am in hopes, Mr. Wilson, that this 
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affair will all blow over, and I would 'nt have 
engaged in it at all^ only as ^Squire Facias was 
determined on coming, I thought you might fall 
into worse hands," 

^^ I thank you for your kindness,"' replied 
the Squatter, taking Buckhom's offered hand. 
^^ It is an awful situation in which I stand j 
but, supported by conscious innocence, I dare 
to meet the worst.*' 

My readers will excuse me if I do not dwell 
further on this scene. No pen can do adequate 
justice to the parting of Wilson from his wife 
and family ; and I feel that it is much safer to 
trust to the reader's imagination, ijjan my own 
feeble powers of description. 

Before the departure of the lawyer and 
Buckhorn with their prisoner, Mungo mani- 
fested by various acts a wish to prevent their 
purpose; and, when they at length rode off, 
the. tears streamed down the face of the de- 
voted negro, and his voice was scarcely audible 
from emotion, as he returned the farewell 
salute of his master. The wounded stranger 
also exhibited much agitation, and once or 
twice he made feeble efforts to address Mr. 
Facias. His weakness, however, seemed to 
subdue him ; and, when they left the apartment, 
he sunk back exhausted on the pillow. Mungo 
was directly after despatched to the nearest 
settlement to borrow a horse, (for the one 
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which has been spoken of as having belonged 
to the Squatter on his arrival in the country 
had long since been dead) ; and, on his return^ 
set about preparing their humble vehicle to re- 
move the family to Edgarton, that they might 
be present at the examination of Wilson. But 
a short time went by before the afflicted group 
issued from their cabin^ and set out upon their 
journey, the wounded stranger and the two 
children having been intrusted to the charge 
of a neighbouring matron, who, with a hospi- 
tality characteristic of our western inhabitants, 
had readily acquiesced in a request to that 
effect. 



CHAPTER V. 

If imputation and strong circumstance, 
Which lead directly to the door of truth, 
Will give you satisfaction, you may have it. 

Othello. 

In relating this story, I have so far complied 
with the spirit of the Horatian precept, that I 
have plunged into the middle of affairs ; and 
perhaps the reader will now be willing to learn 
something of the previous history of him whom 
we left in such fearful circumstances. In doing 
this, I must necessarily be brief, for my narra- 
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tion has already extended to a much greater 
length than was anticipated. 

It was in a beautiful village, not far from 
the town where, as I have told my readers^ I 
am at present engaged in the honourable and 
useful profession of teacher, that William 
Woodville was born and educated* His father 
died while he was yet in infancy, and his mo- 
ther shortly after followed her partner to the 
grave. The orphan boy was taken into the 
family of his maternal uncle, by whom he was 
educated with sedulous care, and whose fa- 
therly solicitude his opening faculties promised 
richly to repay. His uncle had a son, of 
nearly the same age with William, but of a 
widely different disposition. The one was all 
openness and sincerity; the other was cun- 
ning, artful, and morose : the one was natu- 
rally intelligent, and applied himself with un- 
remitted attention to his studies, to repay, as 
far as he might, the almost paternal care 
which he received ; while the other was slow 
of comprehension, and inveterately idle in his 
habits. 

The clergyman in the village in which they 
resided, (poor man ! I remember him well, and 
often have we had our game of backgammon 
together) had one only daughter, the fair 
Eleanor. I will not pause now to tell the 
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reader any minute particulars concerning this 
beautiful girl, nor relate any of the interesting 
anecdotes with which my intimacy with her 
father led me t9 be acquainted. Let it suffice 
to say^ that she was as much superior to the 
rest of the village maideiis in mental endow- 
ments as in personal comeliness — and in the 
latter respect no one pretended to vie with her. 
Yet, possessed in an abundant degree of all 
those qualities which render females the objects 
of admiration and love, she — and she alone — 
appeared to be perfectly unconscious of her 
charms. Such meek, unaffected loveliness, such 
intelligence, such vivacity — innocent vivacity 
— such readiness of wit, (harmless wit, never 
exerted to wound the feelings of any one) and 
such continual good humour as poor Eleanor 
possessed, seldom indeed fall to the lot of a 
single individual. . It would seem as if in her 
composition, as in the Rhodian's master-piece 
of mimic art, every admirable quality that we 
meet with singly in other persons had been 
happily mingled by nature with a liberal hand. 
From being her schoolmates, William and 
John, as they grew up, became the suitors of 
Eleanor, and openly avowed their attachment ; 
though 1 have always thought that the latter 
was as much incited by a spirit of rivalry as 
by any real affection. The preference of Eleanor 
for William was manifest enough to those who 

i6 
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understand the operations of the human heart; 
though, of course, she meant not that it should 
be shown : but love will peep out, and betray 
the secret of the breast where he has taken up 
his abode, either in a glance of the eye or a 
smile on.the lip, or in a softly modulated sigh. 
At length, when suitable declarations had been 
made, the blushing girl acknowledged her at- 
tachment to the one cousin, and in the kindest 
and most delicate manner dismissed the suit of 
the other. William was delighted, and John 
was exasperated ; and here was the beginning 
of trouble. The latter soon found occasion to 
fasten a quarrel on his foster-brother, and the 
foolish boys were only prevented, by the inter- 
ference of parental authority, from settling their 
diflference " in an honourable manner," as the 
sprigs of fashionable life misname duelling. 
The uncle's affection from this time grew luke- 
warm towards William, and- John found good 
means to widen the breach. 

Partly from the circumstance of his rejected 
suit, partly from the abundant pecuniary re- 
sources with which his doting parent — who 
was very rich — supplied him, and more than 
either, I suspect, from the promptings of his 
natural disposition, John soon got to be very 
dissipated, took a share in many disreputable 
affairs, and finally went to sea. When he at 
length returned to his native village, his father 
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had been for some time dead, and he now be- 
came the sole inheritor of his large property. 
But the stillness and tranquillity of a country 
life, since his wandering propensities had been 
stimulated by an excursion to foreign parts, 
were less than ever suited to his taste; and, 
quickly disposing of his property, he resolved 
to invest the proceeds in some moneyed insti- 
tution, where, without any care of his own, it 
^ might yield him a regular income. 

It was on the evening of the day when the 
land speculator, who had purchased his estate 
for less than half its worth, had paid him the 
sum agreed upon, that John, considerably ine- 
briated, was seen entering the house of William 
WoodviUe. William, in consequence of the 
hostility which his uncle, during the latter part 
of -his life, entertained towards him, had been 
left by him without any resources but the ex- 
cellent education — that best of all resources — 
which he had received ; yet, not dispirited by 
this circumstance, but, on the contrary only 
invigorated, he set out with ardour in the pro- 
fession of the law, for which his previous studies 
had prepared him. At the time to which I have 
now brought my narrative, he had been united 
to the lovely Eleanor for about a month, and 
Xjiej were enjoying, in the little and romantic- 
looking cottage which they had chosen for their 
abode, the full fruition of hymeneal bliss. 
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There was nothing remarkable in the scenery 
where their house was situated, and nothing 
particularly beautiful in the neat little dwelling 
itself ; yet it invariably attracted the attention 
of the passing traveller, and often won from 
the dusty cit, as he journeyed by it, an invo- 
luntary wish that he might withdraw himself 
from the turmoil of the metropolis, and bury 
himself in the tranquil obscurity of rural re- 
tirement. 

I have frequently marked how utterly vain it 
is for even the most graphic pen to give ^m 
adequate delineation of the beauties of nature. 
The commonest scenes, the hills, the slopes, 
the verdant meads, and the thick and rustling 
foliage, everywhere to be met with beyond the 
din and bustle of our large cities, have charms 
which cannot be transferred to language. The 
poet and the novelist cannot paint in the 
colouring of words — ^^ in the landscape of a 
lay*' — ^the gorgeous clouds of sunset, the clear, 
warm heaven at noon, the limpid stream as it 
gurgles and ripples over its pebbly channel in a 
thousand gay meanders, singing and frolicking 
along, as if it were endued with consciousness, 
and was sporting away the sunny hours, like a 
happy child. A single rustle of the green trees, 
as they spread their cool shade over the weary 
traveller, and quiver with the passing breeze, 
like a young maiden at the whisper of her 
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lover^ has music in its small tinkling soimd^ 
which poetry, with all its high Teachings, can 
not describe. 

As I have said, there was nothing particu- 
larly beautiful in the abode of William Wood- 
ville ; yet I have no hope to convey to the 
reader an accurate idea of its traits of loveli- 
ness. The house was a small, modest man- 
sion, situated on the very summit of a gentle 
acclivity, which rose gradually from the. road. 
Its exterior, or at least such parts of it as 
peeped through the honeysuckles and other 
running vines which, at some seasons of the 
year, almost covered it, were as white as " the 
snow-flake ere it leaves the cloud." At one 
end of the edifice a grove of gnarled and over- 
arching oaks ^^ spread wide their everlasting 
arms ;" while, at the other, the eminence, de- 
scending with a more abrupt declivity, and 
thickly covered all the way with a young 
growth of pine trees, was laved at the bottom 
by a brawling stream, which dashed over the 
obstructions that impeded its progress with the 
noisy wrath .of an impetuous conqueror. But 
its velocity, after it had passed the roughness 
of this ravine, soon subsided, and, by the time 
that it had reached the lowlands, on the oppo- 
site side of the road, it spread itself out into a 
broad sheet, as silent and motionless as must 
be the most torrent-like conqueror at last. 
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Around the borders of the little lake thus 
formed was here and there a willow -tree, 
whose pensile branches drooped over the 
glassy surface of the water, as if, like the 
fabled youth of old, enamoured with their own 
reflection. Beyond, at some distance, the bil- 
lows of the Sound danced and sparkled in the 
sunbeams; while the steam-boats, and the 
white sails of the sloops and other vessels 
which were ever gliding along its surface, gave 
much additional loveliness to the prospect. 

It was at the twilight hour of a delicious day 
that poor John Thornton was seen walking 
along, with an unsteady gait, towards William's 
secluded residence. Since his return from sea 
he had several times obtruded himself into the 
society of Eleanor, previous to her marriage, 
and had borne himself with such unbecoming 
levity, that at length her father was obliged to 
exclude him from his house. This circumstance 
had occasioned much talk in the little village, 
(as indeed, in a country town, what circum- 
stance of a private nature does not ? ) and some 
of those parasites, every where to be found, 
who courted the company of John because he 
had plenty of money, instigated him to revenge 
the insult. At last, incited by the loiid vaun- 
tings of his associates, who were free to say 
what they would have done, (by the way, I 
have always noticed that those who are first to 
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boast how they would have acted in the situa- 
tion of some other aggrieved person, are by no 
means the readiest to avenge their own injuries) 
incited by these, I say, and inflamed by that 
deplorable cause of incalculable evil, drink, 
Jefhn took a solemn oath, that if his cousin 
William married Eleanor, he would make him 
deeply regret his successful rivalry. The mar- 
riage, as the reader has been informed, did take 
place, however ; and the threat of John, after 
having been talked of for a few days, had 
almost passed from memory as the vain blus- 
tering of an intoxicated bully. 

William, who, previously to his union, had 
received some' intimation of his cousin's hostile 
intentions, now resolved, as he saw him ap- 
proaching, to receive him with such kindness 
as might serve to disarm his wrath, and bring 
back the softening recollection of their school- 
boy days and early companionship into his 
mind. But the moroseness and untractable 
inveteracy of his relative frustrated the de- 
sign. 

I will not dwell on the particulars of this in- 
terview, as they afterwards came to light during 
the minute investigations of a legal tribunal. 
Let it suflBce to say, that the conduct of John 
was of the most abusive and irritating nature, 
until he finally went so far as to cast an insult 
upon Eleanor, which the patience of man could 
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not brook. At this unhappy climax of his 
cousin's folly, William's colour mounted to his 
very temples, and, springing towards the delin- 
quent, he seized him by the neck, and ordered 
him to leave his house. A struggle ensued; 
but William's form was athletic by nature and 
hardened by exercise, and he easily succeeded 
in thrusting his antagonist to the door. The 
latter, unperceived, had taken a knife from }iis 
pocket, and just as William, by a great effort 
of strength, raised him from the floor, and was 
in the act of throwing him beyond the threshold, 
he received from the infuriated man a stab in 
his side. But he accomplished his object ; and 
his feelings were too highly wrought for him to 
be immediately sensible of the wound. Ashamed 
of having suffered himself to be so excited by 
the desperado, he now left the apartment by 
another door, with the intention (at least it was 
so stated on the trial which ensued) of calming 
his agitation during a solitary walk. He had 
not been long gone when the report of a 
musket broke the stillness of the night, and its 
loud reverberations were repeated from rock to 
rock, till at length the sound died away, like 
the far-off mutterings of thunder. 

The report startled Eleanor, the ruffled state 
of whose mind rendered her easily susceptible 
of fear. An indefinite presentiment of some 
dreadful evil passed, like a cjoud, over her souf. 
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and caused her to tremble in every limb. « She 
had started from her chair^ and just reached 
th^ door by which her husband left the apart- 
ment, when it was thrown suddenly open, and 
the object of her anxiety, smeared with blood, 
and pale as a statue, stood before her. 

" He is murdered ! " cried he, as he sunk 
into a chair, and covered his face with his 
crimson hands. 

^' Murdered ! '* ejaculated Eleanor, heir throb- 
bing heart telling her at once who was the 
victim, and her eye, with an apprehensive 
glance, seeking that of her husband. 

" Yes, Eleanor. I was walking with a rapid 
step tlirough the grove, in the path which we 
have so often trodden together, when the report 
of a musket aroused me from my unpleasant 
meditations. The unusual occurrence, and at 
such an unusual time, impressed me with 
strange forebodings. I rushed to the spixt 
whence the sound proceeded, and there, stretch- 
ed out in the broad light of the moon, and in 
the last agonies of dissolution, I beheld the un- 
happy Thornton. He recognised me as I ap- 
proached him, and in a voice which yet sounds 
in my ear, faintly cried — ^ Woodville, I for- 
give you — I have deserved this^at your hands.' 
I tore my neckcloth from my throat, and en- 
deavoured to stanch his blood; but, while I 
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was ,yet busy in the effort, he breathed a 
scarcely audible groan, and, stiffening out be- 
fore me, with his eyes fixed on mine, left me 
bending there over an unconscious corse." 

" Gracious Heaven V ejaculated Eleanor, 
^^ was there no trace left by which the perpe- 
trator of the horrid deed may be discovered ? " 

^^ None. When I perceived that the wretch- 
ed man had breathed his last, I rose, and looked 
intently around on the moonlight prospect; 
but all nature slept in tranquillity, as motionless 
as the body before me. Not a moving object 
was to be seen. While 1 was thus gazing and 
listening, the rustling of a footstep in the 
woods drew my attention; and imme'diately 
plunging in, in the direction of the sound, I 
thought to discover the miscreant. But it 
proved to be David, like myself attracted to 
the spot by the report of the gun. He was ter- 
rified when I told him of the murder that had 
been committed, and proposed that we should 
instantly leave the spot, lest we should be seen 
there and suspicion should light on us. Al- 
though I fear not such an event, for I trust my 
character is above suspicion, yet the very na- 
tural suggestion of his timid mind had the 
effect to induce me to return to the body, and 
repossess myself of my neckcloth; lest, being 
found there, stained with the victim's blood, it 
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gJunild ieai to unpleasant surmises aud in- 
qiiiries. Here, Eleanor, put it out of sight — 
the Mood upon it makes me sick. But an hour 
since, that blood was flowing warmly through 
the veins of a relative ; he sat here in this very 
cbair j and, for a drunken license of his tongue, 
Ithnast him out of my door — I precipitated 
him on death." 

"What is that, Eleanor?" continued Wil- 
liam, after a pause, as his eye fell on something 
that glistened upon the carpet. 
She stooped to pick it up. 
"As I live," resumed he, seizing it from her 
hand, " 't is Thornton's pocket-book ! How 
came it here t 

" It must have fallen from him during your 
struggle," sfdd Eleanor, who perceived that her 
husband's mind was strongly ^itated by the 
occurrences of the evening. 

" Yes, yes," said he again ; "put it away. 
We will give it, on the earliest opportunity, to 
his legal representative." And, after so speak- 
ing, he fell into a reverie, from which he was not 
aroused before the silver voice of Eleanor had 
twice summoned him to bed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

laffo. But for the handkerchief — 

Othello, By heaven, I would most gladly have forgot it- 
Thou saidst — O, it comes o'er my memory 
As doth the raven o*er the infected house, 
Boding to all — he had the handkerchief. 

Othello. 

David, the person spoken of in the last chap- 
ter as having been drawn by the report of the 
musket to the spot where the murder of the 
unfortunate Thornton took place, was a gar- 
dener, who for several weeks had been in the 
employment of Woodville. Previous to the 
latter returning to his house, he had given 
orders to this man to arouse Mungo from his 
slumbers, and assist him in conveying the body 
to the neighbouring village. This disagreeable 
office was undertaken with much trepidation 
by the rustic, whose untutored mind seemed to 
shrink with superstitious fear from contact 
with the bloody corse. The orders of his 
master, however, were not to be disobeyed; and, 
accordingly, he and the honest Mungo — who, 
awakened from a deep sleep, had listened with 
horror to the incoherent story, as it fell from 
the lips of David — raised the body to their 
shoulders. As they trudged along the road, 
neither of them, for some time, interrupted the 
silence of the night with a single observation ; 
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but, at length, after several 
bis throat, David, in a low an< 
addreseed his companion. 

"Muiigo," said he, " did y 
relf" 

"What quarrel?" anxiot 
black, whose mind had been 
jecturing the perpetrator of t 
In answer to this, David Tt 
Etance of Thornton's visit wil 
conversation that ensued as n 
the kitchen, and the subseqi 
took place. " Very soon afte 
he, " I beard the report of the 
ning towards the place, I sa 
stretched out upon the groun» 
ville himself stooping over it. 
The speaker here paused, 
some answering observation 
the latter was too much e 
thoughts which this intellif 
make any reply. After proce 
ther in silence, David again i 
a low and trembling voice. 

" Mungo," he said, " who 
this?" 

"Tink," stud Mungo,"wh; 
roughalley rascals that ha^ 
around him ever since he < 
But there was something ii 
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that whispered a contradiction to this supposi- 
tion ; though he would not for the world have 
breathed his half formed suspicion even to the 
winds. 

^* He boasted much, Mungo," again said the 
faltering David, in a half whisper, " of a large 
sum of money that he had in his pocket. I 
hope it may be about him yet.'' 

^*And if it aint,'* answered Mungo, with 
something like vivacity, as a thought passed 
through bis mind, ^^why it only proves the 
more sartin that some of dem ere high-flyers 

he kept company with did it ; for you see '' 

and here he made a pause, but directly after 
resumed, " If it was in a quarrel he was killed/ 
he wouldn't be robbed." 

" Do you think it was in a quarrel?" asked 
his companion, quickly. 

"I don't know what to tink," answered 
Mungo, in a sullen tone, and he continued to 
walk on in silence. Soon after this they 
reached the village, when, proceeding directly 
to the tavern, they deposited their burden on a 
large table in the bar-room. 

My readers can readily imagine the conster- 
nation which this occurrence produced in the 
little community of the village. The news 
spread rapidly from house to house, and many 
minutes had not elapsed before a great part of 
the inhabitants were assembled together at the 
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tavern, to view the corse of the man whom 
they had recently seen staggering forth with 
hatred in his heart and curses on his tongue. 
Though, while livitig, he was generally de- 
spised, yet there were many who now, that he 
had come to such a timeless end, remembered 
only the best traits in his character, and some 
were ready to extol him for virtues which he 
never possessed. The imperfect narrative of 
David, wrung from him word by word, and the 
still more obscure story of Mungo, Who, from 
a cause which the reader will appreciate, was 
afraid to speak on the subject, were calculated 
to aggravate, rather than diminish, the suspi- 
cions of the assemblage, and various were the 
conjectures and surmises to which they gave 
rise. On examining the pockets of the de- 
ceased, it was discovered that they had been 
rifled of his pocket-book, and all remembered 
that the unfortunate victim had that day re- 
ceived a large sum of money. For a while no 
one dared to express his suspicions, except by 
doubtful inuendoes. But as the company grew 
more and more excited, their reserve gradually 
gave way, and they at length began to ask 
questions and make observations, which plainly 
indicated which way their conjectures tended. 
One of the busiest individuals in the group was 
a small, thin man, of sandy complexion, red 
hair, and small, quick, hazle eyes, who moved 
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about the room from one group of# individuals 
to another, conveying, by whispers, shrugs, 
and nods, the suspicions which he dared not 
openly avow. He was a lawyer, who had re- 
cently established himself in the village, in 
opposition to Woodville, whom he secretly 
hated, on account of his superior popularity. 

" I believe,'' said he, speaking in an under 
voice to one of the dissipated roisterers^ who, 
for some time past, had been Thornton's 
constant and only companions — "I believe 
that Mr. Woodville was' cut off by his uncle 
without a shilling." 

*^Yes," answered the red-faced swaggerer, 
to whom the remark was addressed ; ^^ but if a 
certain pocket-book has fallen into a certain 
person's hands, he'll, be rich enough yet, and 
no thanks to old Thornton." 

^^ Didn't David say something about a quar- 
rel between his master and your late friend? " 
again asked the lawyer, in an insinuating tone. 

^^ He beat him, and turned him out of his 
house, and then, taking down his gun, followed 
after him. When David heard the report, he 
ran out to see what was the matter, and found 
his master searching poor Jack's pockets. I 
tell you what, Mr. Quirk, this business ought 
to be seen into," 

*^ It ought, indeed !" said the lavtyer, with 
an ominous shrug. ^^ I can't believe that 
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Woodville is a ; but, as you say, it ought 

to be looked into.** And, so saying, he turned 
away to another group. 

It would be tedious to dwell on the progress 
of suspicions in the minds of the inhabitants of 
Woodville's native village; and therefore we 
will only say that, from vague and indistinct 
apprehensions that Thornton might have come 
to his death in the course of a quarrel with 
that exemplary young man, they at last began 
to fear, and many to believe, that the latter had 
been wrought upon by the desire of possessing 
himself of the large sum of money which the 
deceased was known to have had about him 
to commit the dreadful crime of murder. A 
warrant for his apprehension was immediately 
taken out, and, before the day dawned, a party 
reached his house for the purpose of arresting 
the supposed offender against the laws. The 
surprise of Woodville, when he was awakened 
by Mungo, whose anxiety led him to hover 
about the village, until he learned the nature of 
the proceedings that were to be instituted, may 
be readily imagined. 

" Wake, massa! '* cried the faithful domestic. 
^^ Wake up quick ! the constable coming to 
'rest you, massa. For God's sake get up.'' 

Woodville started to his feet ; but, even had 
be been disposed to avoid his accusers, he could 

VOL. !• K 
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not hare done so) for* so great had been the 
expedition of lawyer Quirk in furnishing the 
necessary papers, that the officers^ with a crew 
of village rabble in their train, were Plundering 
at the door, before Mungo had succeeded in 
arousing his master from the deep sleep into 
which he had at last fallen after the agitation of 
the previous evening. He however manifested 
no disposition to avoid the investigation ; but^ 
on the contrary, seemed anxious to afford every 
facility. He drew from the drawer where it 
had been deposited the pocket-book of the 
deceased, and the countenance of the officer fell 
as he placed it in his hands. The bloody cravat 
was also found in the course of the search ; and 
these two articles of evidence seemed at once 
to establish the guilt of the prisoner. On the 
strength of these and several other corrobora- 
ting circumstances -^such as the well known 
rivalry of the cousins, their former quarrel, the 
visit of the deceased on the previous day with 
the avowed purpose of hostility — Woodville, 
notwithstanding the excellence of his character, 
was fully committed for trial. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Duke. Your partner, as I hear, must die to-morrow. 
Juliet. Must die to-morrow ! O, injurious love ; 

That respites me a life, whose very comfort 

Is still a dying horror. 

Measure for Measure. 

The appointed day at length arrived^ and the 
courtwas thronged beyond all former precedent. 
The investigation was long and minute; and 
many items of evidence transpired, which seem- 
ed to place the guilt of Woodville beyond the 
possibility of doubt. The hostility which had 
for a long time existed between him and his 
cousin was known to all; the disappointment 
of our hero at being entirely omitted in the 
will of his uncle had been frequently expressed, 
and was therefore susceptible of easy proof; 
and the visit of the deceased, the scuffle that 
ensued, and the wound which he received in 
his side, were also all proved on the one side, 
and admitted on the other. 

But the most important evidence was that of 
the gardener, whom we have already several 
times had occasion to mention; Since he had 
been taken into custody as a witness in the im- 
portant cause which was now under trial, he had 
suffered much from sickness; and, when he 
mounted the stand, he trembled like an aspen 
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leaf from the effects of his debility. His face 
was also ashy pale, and his voice so low and 
husky, that it was with difl&culty he coiild be 
understood. His statement, however, was 
clear and connected, and the ingenious cross- 
examination of the lawyer who conducted the 
defence failed to invalidate it in any particular. 
Indeed, the greater part of his testimony the 
prisoner himself admitted to be true. For some 
time previous to the murder of Thornton, he had 
been employed in the family of the accused, 
and had been treated with such kindness as 
had rendered him much attached to his master. 
On the evening of the dreadful occurrence, he 
was sitting in the kitchen, and overheard much 
of the quarrel which took place in the adjoin- 
ing room. In the course of the altercation, 
the deceased boasted much of the large sums of 
money which he had about him, and several 
times reproached his cousin with his poverty. 
When the quarrel finally terminated by the 
expulsion of the intruder, he had left the house 
with the purpose of visiting the stable and 
shaking down some hay for the horses, when 
it was his intention, he stated, to return and 
go to bed. He had accomplished the first 
part of his object, and was closing the stable- 
door, when the report of a musket at a little 
distance startled him, and drew him towards 
the spot. As he approached cautiously through 
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the thick grove of trees which occupied the 
space between the stable and the scene of the 
murder, he beheld, in the light of the moon, 
which was shining brightly down from an un- 
clouded sky, the deceased stretched out upon the 
ground, and writhing in the agony of death. 
His master was kneeling beside him, appa- 
rently endeavouring to hold him down. With 
a stealthy step he had by this time drawn very- 
near the spot, and distinctly heard the dying 
man exclaim, in a faint voice, " Woodville, I 
forgive you — I have deserved this at your 
hands!'* Terrified at the occurrence, he was 
hastily retreating, when his master rushed into 
the thicket, and seized him by the throat. 
Fearful that his life might also be sacrificed if 
he confessed any knowledge of the murder, he 
told his master that he had just reached the 
spot, drawn thither by the report of fire-arms. 
On saying this, his master exclaimed, that 
some villain had murdered Thornton, and, re- 
turning to the body, repossessed himself of a 
handkerchief, with which he said he had been 
endeavouring to stanch the blood of the 
wretched victim. He also stated that on his 
return to the house he had examined the fowl- 
ing-piece, which he found suspended in its 
usual place over the kitchen fire, and was much 
surprised to perceive that it had been recently 
discharged. He had fired it off himself, in the 
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course of the afternoon^ at a hawk^ and^ after 
carefully reloading it^ had returned it to its 
place. (The fact of its having been discharged 
was also attested by other witnesses.) 

This is the substance of the evidence which 
was laid before the court by David Riley, the 
name of the gardener ; and it was listened to 
from first to last with breathless attention. I 
remember the day as well as if it were yester- 
day ) and indeed the scene was one of such in- 
tense interest that no one of the numerous 
assiemblage that was present can ever forget 
it. Every body respected, and many. loved, 
William Woodville ; and deep was the regret 
which every one experienced at the awful 
strength of the circumstances adduced against 
him. Whatever ingenuity, sharpened by affec- 
tion, could suggest, was resorted to by his 
counsel — and, as the reader already knows, 
was resorted to in vain. The progress of the 
investigation was a number of times interrupted 
by the sobs of poor Mungo, who could not re- 
press his audible grief, as circumstance after 
circumstance was adduced against his master. 
He however maintained to the last his entire 
belief in his innocence. During the whole trial, 
Eleanor sat a breathless auditor of the proceed- 
ings, and, whatever may have been her feelings 
— and they were no doubt poignant enough — 
exhibited no outward evidence of agitation". 
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She was very pale, indeed; and the most care- 
kss dye could see that her fiaice had lost much 
of its beautiful roundness as well as bloom. 
But she spoke not, she sighed not, and not a 
tear suffused her large and eloquent eyes, which 
seejned almost bursting from her head with the 
intensity of her gaze. At length it came to 
the summing up ; and here again ingenuity and 
eloquence — but all in vain — were exerted in 
behalf of the prisoner. There was not a dry 
eye in the whole court ; and the voice of the 
judge, when he charged the jury, was hoarse 
with emotion. They retired. Eleanor still 
continued to gaze, motionless and mute as a 
statue. She did not dare to trust herself to 
look at her husband; and he — I never saw 
mortal man behave more nobly. Calm, erect, 
and composed, one would not have judged that 
he was before a criminal tribunal on a question 
of life and death. His countenance was ex- 
pressive of sadness, but the most curious eye 
could read nothing indicative of fear or guilt. 
He knew that lie stood upon the crumbling 
edge of an awful precipice ; but he seemed like 
one who, upborne by conscious innocence, was 
determined to meet his destiny in such a manner 
as should command the respect of even those 
who believed him guilty. 

Not many minutes of dreadful suspense 
elapsed (though I well remember it seemed an 
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hour to me — what must it have seemed to 
poor Eleanor ?) before the jury returned into 
the room. There was considerable bustling 
and crowding to the bar as they entered, and 
then, for the first time, I perceived a slight 
change in the countenance of Eleanor. Her 
face grew paler than it was before, and the 
blood totally fOrsook her lips, which slightly 
quivered with some irrepressible emotion. It 
subsided, with the noise, into that deep and 
motionless interest which seemed to chain all 
her faculties, and her eye rested on the judge 
with a fixedness of expression, so piercing, so 
intense, that it seemed as if her whole soul 
T^ere in that gaze. A slight shudder passed 
over the judge, as his trembling.fingers fumbled 
at the paper which the foreman of the jury had 
handed to him, and he seemed to be making a 
great internal efifort to regain his composure 
and nerve himself for his trying duty. At 
length the unfolded paper lay open before him, 
and he began to read, but in a voice so slow 
and so carefully modulated, that it was evident 
to all what a struggle his feelings were under- 
going. ^^ We find the prisoner^ William Wood- 
villcy guilty." The words had scarcely left 
his lips, when a shriek rang through the apart- 
ment, so piercing, so shrill, that it seems 
sounding in my ears this very minute. All eyes 
— and many of them streaming with tears — 
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were turned in the direction of the sounds which 
had burst from Eleanor's anguished heart. As 
the judge began to read the verdict, she rose 
gradually from her seat, as if attracted by the 
power of a charmer — slowly and gradually she 
rose, while the veins in her high pale forehead 
swelled up like whip-cords — and when the 
word " guilty" struck on her ear, the emotions 
of her breast, subdued and kept down till nature 
could endure no more, burst out into that 
piercing cry, as she uttered which, she tottered 
towards the bench ; but her strength failed her 
before she reached it, and she sunk down in 
temporary death upon the floor. 

I have several times undertaken to shorten my 
story ; yet I continue to dwell on its incidents 
with a prolixity which must be very tiresome 
to my readers, and which they can only excuse 
on the score of my being an old man, whose 
world is now the world of memory. As I was 
an eye-witness of the occurrence which I relate, 
I can scarcely avoid being particular ; but I 
feel I am not doing justice to my young readers, 
who cannot be expected to have that interest 
for William and Eleanor that I had, and, of 
course, cannot relish my circumstantiality. I 
will therefore pass hastily over intermediate 
events, and come with all possible despatch to 
the conclusion of my narrative. I might, how* 
ever — notwithanding my loving regard for the 
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reader^ if it were not that this retrotspective 
portion of my story has already extended to too 
great a length — I mighty I say, relate a few 
other circumstances connected with this trial, 
which, if they proved but a tenth part as inter- 
esting in my narration as they did to every body 
in that part of the country when they happened, 
would amply repay the time that the perusal 
would occupy. But, as these are not essential 
to a development of my story, I shall omit 
them; and for the same reason I shall not 
attempt to describe the anguish of the vener- 
able old father of Eleanor, and how he bent 
over her insensible form, crying out, ^^ My 
child ! my child ! Father of Mercies, give my 
old heart strength to befir this heavy hour \" I 
will not portray the broken-hearted eflforts of 
William to maintain his outward composure, 
as he raised his lovely and unconscious wife 
from the floor, and endeavoured to call her back 
to this wretched life. Nor will I seek to paint 
the affliction of poor Mungo, who, with a hoarse 
voice and streaming eyes, addressed the judge, 
imploring mercy for his " dear massa,^' and 
offering to go to prison in bis stead. These 
circumstances I leave to the reader's imagi- 
nation. 

After Eleanor had bee conveyed from court, 
and composure was in some degree restored, 
the judge proceeded to pronounce sentence of 
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death upon William^ who liBtened to his fate 
with a modest firmness that, made him more 
than ever an object of interest. He was then 
removed to prison^ and^ as he was about enter- 
ing its door^ a Crowd of the inhabitants, yoxmg 
and old^ some that had known him from his in- 
fancy, and some that had been his playmates at 
school, pressed forward to grasp him once more 
by the hand, showing, by this mute act — for 
few of them were able to accompany it with 
words — their undiminished regard; although 
they believed that in a moment of ungovernable 
passion, excited by an insult which no man 
could have borne, he had imbrued his hands in 
a fellow's blood. As for the robbery, William's 
own account of the manner in which he became 
possessed of the pocket-book was generally be- 
lieved. 

The prison of the village was a wooden edi- 
fice ; but the apartment in which William 
Woodville was confined '^as strongly secured 
with iron bolts, and the single window that 
opened into it was guarded with huge iron 
bars. It had been anticipated, and I may say 
hoped, by many of the inhabitants, that he 
would be enabled, previous to the day appointed 
for the execution, to make his escape ; and 
there were not many persons in that part of the 
country who would not have been willing to 
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facilitate such an occurrence. One of the few, 
however, who were anxious that the sentence 
of the law should not be frustrated, .was the 
jailer. He was a coarse, vulgar man, who had 
been a participant in many of the wild adven- 
tures of Thornton, and a sharer in his midnight 
carousals ; and he now looked upon the pri- 
soner in his custody with an eye of personal 
enmity, for having deprived him of a source 
from which he had contrived to draw a large 
accession to his proper income. This feeling 
was kept alive by the artful insinuations of 
Quirk, who hated Woodville more than ever, 
on account of the general sympathy manifested 
for him; and the consequence was, that our 
unfortunate hero was guarded with a degree of 
vigilance that seemed to preclude all hopes of 
his being enabled to elude his fate. 

From the time that the door of his master's 
cell was first closed on him, until a few*days 
previous to that when he was to yield his life 
to the violated laws of liis country, M ungo had 
been a constant visiter at the grate, supplying 
the prisoner, at the promptings of an affection 
which was increased, not lessened, by the awful 
circumstances in which he stood, every comfort 
that his situation admitted. Eleanor had wrung 
an unwilling assent from the jailer to visit her 
husband in his narrow abode, and, for several 
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weeks, scarcely quitted him for a moment. 
But, agitated beyond his strength by the cir- 
cuinstances in which his darling daughter and 
almost equally beloved son were placed, a fever 
had at length fastened on her father, which 
soon increased to such an alarming degree as 
to require the constant presence of his child at 
his bedside. Every attention that kindness or 
affection could suggest was rendered to the 
good* old man, who was revered and loved by 
all his flock, and with whose sufferings, under 
the peculiarly heavy dispensation that had 
fallen on him, every heart sincerely sympa^ 
thized. But skill and kindness were alike in- 
effectual, and, on the evening but one preceding 
the fatal day, he breathed his last 3 thus in- 
flicting another heavy blow on poor Eleanor's 
lacerated heart. The funeral took place on the 
following afternoon ; and the sod was no sooner 
laid over his bosom, than the afflicted child 
again sought the cell where her almost idolized 
partner was wearing away his few and num- 
bered hours. We will there leave them toge- 
ther in the holy communion of wedded hearts, 
and ask the reader to accompany us in another 
direction. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



SentmeL He dies to-morrow. 

BoUa. Ha ! — then I am come in time. 

PiZARRO. 

It was at a point of land four or five miles 
from the village, that about an hour after sun- 
set, when twilight had wrapped all things in a 
mantle of dusky gray, a boat with three per- 
sons in it might have been seen pulling silently 
into the mouth of the little inlet, which ran far 
into the land, in a secluded spot, where there 
were but few habitations. On the opposite side 
of the Sound, the lighthouse shed a dim gleam 
through the hazy atmosphere, and, about mid- 
way of the broad sheet of water, the white sails 
of a number of vessels were indistinctly seen, 
as they bounded merrily on their course before 
a fresh and favouring breeze. When the boat 
reached a certain situation, which seemed to be 
pointed out to the rowers by the person who 
sat in the stern-sheets, they altered their course, 
and stood in for the shore. As soon as the 
keel grated on the sandy bottom, the same per- 
son sprang to land; and, after saying a few 
words to the boatmen, in a low and cautious 
tone, began rapidly to ascend the bank that 
skirted the inlet, and was immediately lost to 
sight in the thick shade of the oaks and ches- 
nut-trees that grew upon its summit. 
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Two or three hours passed away. The inha- 
bitants of the village had many of them retired 
to rest ; but a few were still standing about in 
groups, conversing on the awful event which 
was to take place on the morrow. Among 
them, the thin, shrivelled, little lawyer, with a 
quick, restless step, was to be seen, gliding 
from one knot of persons to another, and ever 
and anon casting a suspicious look on the pri* 
son, as if he was afraid that its inmate would 
yet escape. The clock of the village-church 
had struck the hour of ten, and the number of 
loiterers was rapidly diminishing, when the 
same individual whom we lately saw leave the 
boat emerged from the woods, and, approaching 
the jail, in such a direction as that an inter- 
vening house screened him from observation, 
stole cautiously into the deep shadow which 
it threw upon the ground, and slunk closely 
down under the projection of the porch, as if 
awaiting to effect some secret object. He had 
not been lying there in his crouching position 
many minutes, when a cry of "Fire V resounded 
through the village, and a broad burst of light 
threw a flickering gleam on every object in the 
neighbourhood. 

^' Lawyer Quirk's new house is on fire ! *' 
roared twenty voices, and the clattering of feet 
resounded through the street, as the inhabitants. 
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drawn off by this new object of attention^ 
rushed to the scene of the conflagration. 

It was indeed true. The pettifogger, antici- 
pating a great increase of business now that his 
rival was removed, had been for some time past 
engaged in erecting a building, of a size and 
structure commensurate, as he thought, with 
his growing importance. When the cry of fire 
struck on his ears, he turned quickly around, 
and to his utter consternation beheld the fabric, 
in the erection of which he had lavished all the 
resources he could command, wrapped in one 
bright sheet of flame. With eager haste he 
rushed towards the spot, calling, as he passed 
close by the jailer, (who was sitting before the 
prison-door with his bunch of keys in his 
hand,) to follow, and render what assistance 
he could.- 

^' For God's sake. Grasp," roared he, " come 
along, and help to put out the fire ! *' 

The surly and stolid keeper rose from his 
seat, and moved slowly forward, being natu- 
rally of such an indolent and lethargic habit 
that even this occurrence could hardly arouse 
him into activity. 

^^ Quick, quick ! or we shall be too late,'' 
cried the lawyer, in a hoarse voice. '^ Heaven 
and earth!" again ejaculated he, ^^ the fire 
has burst through the roof !" 
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Urged into a greater speed by the sight of the 
rapidly-increasing flames^ which now towered 
in a high and revolving column through the 
air^ Grasp trotted along towards the conflagra- 
tion, leaving the prisoner, over whom he had 
so long watched with an untiring eye, totally 
unguarded, except by the bolts and bars of his 
cell. 

For awhile, the opening and shutting of 
doors, and the rattling of feet through the vil- 
lage street, rendered it unsafe for the stranger 
to leave his concealment ; but these sounds 
soon subsided, and in a short time nothing was 
heard but the roar of the flames, and the dis- 
tant cries of the populace who were striving 
with ineffectual labour to extinguish it. When 
the footsteps of the tardiest villager had ceased 
to strike on his ear, the crouching figure rose 
from his recumbent posture, and, gliding into 
the moonlight, passed quickly around the end 
of the prison remotest from the fire, and darted 
through the open door of the jail. In a mo- 
ment more he was at the low strong door of 
the cell in which Woodville was confined. His 
hand trembled as he drew a large bunch of 
keys from his pocket, and began to try them, 
one by one, in the lock. After a number of 
unsuccessful attempts, one of them was at 
length foimd, which by a great effort of strength 
he succeeded in thrusting into the key-hole. 
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But he in vain appUed his strength to turn it 
•*— the wards did not fit ; and^ after tugging and 
sweating in agony of mind for several minutes, 
he found that to draw it out again was equally 
in vain. His forcible attempts had injured 
some part of the internal construction of the 
lock, and to turn the key or extricate it was 
utterly impossible. The eyes of the poor fellow 
rolled around with an expression^'of the utmost 
anguish, and large drops of perspiration rolled 
down his brow. At this moment the moon 
broke from a dark cloud that passed over it, 
and shining into the hall of the prison, the 
light fell on an axe that stood leaning against 
the wall in a comer. 

^^ Tank God !'* cried Mungo, (for it was no 
other than he), "Tank God!" cried he, as 
this object met his view, " I'll clear him yet. 
Massa," said he, whispering in a hoarse voice 
through the door, '^ hab courage, massa ! 
Mungo *11 stave de door open." 

Drawing back the axe with the manner and 
in the attitude of a practised woodsman, his 
blows fell fast and heavy on the unyielding 
barrier, which answered with such a sound as 
made the honest negro fear lest it should reach 
the ears of the distant jailer. But there was 
no alternative, and he renewed his efforts. At 
length the bolts by which the lock veas fast- 
ened to the wood began to give way. 
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^^ Courage, courage, massa ! " cried Mungo, 
whose hopes began to revive, and whose 
strength seemed to increase at every blow. At 
last, exerting a powerful effort, he struck the 
edge of the axe, with the precision of one who 
well understood the instrument he w&s using, 
directly between the lock and the wood : sparks 
of fire snapped out from the collision, and the 
severed iron fell heavily to the floor. In an 
instant, Mungo threw open the door, and, his 
^bony countenance fairly glistening with joy, 
ff^ang into the cell, and grasped his master 
stoutly by the hand. 

" Come, mas^a, come,'* he cried ; ^' dere is 
no time to be los\** 

The astonishment of Woodville, and the agi- 
tation of Eleanor, scarcely permitted them to 
speak ; and Mungo too well knew the value of 
time, in their present fearfol predicament, to 
allow them an opportunity for parley. The 
voices of some of the returning villagers reach- 
ed his ears, quickened as they were by aflFec- 
tionate apprehension for his master ; and there- 
fore, not waiting to give any explanation, he 
seized the trembling Eleanor in his arms, and, 
bidding our hero folk)w him, rushed hastily 
out of the prison, and darted along the little 
by-path towards the woods from which we 
lately saw him issue. Soon reaching the deep 
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shadow which the lofty branches of the trees 
cast over the earth, they were instantly lost to 
sight. 

" I wonder/* said one of the boatmen, who 
had remained waiting in the cove which we 
before described — "I wonder if that snow- 
ball is ever coming back/^ 

" I don't understand these doings, at all,*' 
answered his companion. " There's been the 
Nancy, with as fair a breeze as ever filled a top- 
sail, standing off and on these four hours, waiting 
for that cursed piece of Indian ink. The whole 
business is too high die' for me — but we must 
'bey ordj^rs, if we break owners, I 'spose." 

"Hark!" interrupted the other, "I hear 
the rattling of wheels." 

The sound of a carriage rapidly approaching 
now broke the silence of the night, and, in a 
moment after, a wagon, drawn by ^wo horses, 
driven along with such rapidity that it seemed 
to the sailors, who, of course, could be expected 
to know very little of horsemanship, that they 
must inevitably be dashed against the trees, 
came rattling towards the boat. But Mungo 
well knew the fiery horses he was guiding, and, 
without suffering them to slacken their speed, 
threaded the mazes of the stately forest with a 
certainty of eye and dexterity of hand, that 
would have done credit to a charioteer at the 
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Olympic games. But a few minutes went by 
before the foaming steeds were drawn up on the 
edge of the bank^ and the inmates of the wagon 
descended to the boat. ^^ Shove off!" said 
Mungo^ as he sprang down the declivity^ and 
leaped into the bows of the boat, after having 
released the horses from the wagon, and strip- 
ped the harness from their backs. 

The sailors^ glad that their disagreeable de* 
tention was at length terminated^ obeyed the 
order with alacrity. Letting fall their oars, 
they gave way with lusty arms, and in a few 
moments were alongside a brig that had been 
all the evening backing and filling opposite to 
the inlet we have mentioned. The captain 
stood at the gangway to receive the expected 
passengers, and, as soon as they were on board, 
gave the necessary orders, and put his vessel 
off before the wind. 

It would be slighting the reader's discern- 
ment to suppose he does not comprehend, with- 
out any explanation, the movements of M ungo. 
During the three days that he had not paid his 
accustomed visits at the grate of the prison, he 
had been absent in the neighbouring city, dis- 
posing of his master's moveable effects. The 
plan which he had formed for the deliverance of 
the prisoner he communicated to no one «^ not 
even to Woodville — determined not to excite 
}iopes, which it might not be in his power to 
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realize. After obtaining a considerable sum of 
money from the sale of various ornaments and 
other portable articles belonging to William 
and Eleanor^ and which he had laid hold of 
with an unscrupulous hand^ he next proceeded 
to bargain for their passage to New-Orleans in 
the vessel that we have seen them reach. In 
the management of this negotiation, he exhibited 
so much adroitness^ that the raptain never knew, 
to the end of his life, which was terminated by 
the yellow-fever shortly after he reached his 
destination, who were the passengers whom he 
had received on board. Previous to their reach- 
ing the vessel, our hero was given to understand 
the character that he would have to assume, 
byMungo's addressing him as "Massa Wilson," 
a name which, as the reader is aware, he con- 
tinued afterwards to be known by. The young 
sister of William, of whom we have made but 
slight mention, as she was but a little girl at 
this time, was also included in the plan of flight; 
and M ungo had taken care to place in the wagon 
several trunks and boxes, containing the most 
valuable part of poor Eleanor's wardrobe. 

On the events of the voyage to New-Orleans, 
and the subsequent hardships and privations 
which they encountered until they reached the 
village of Edgarton, I must not dwell. With 
the history of poor Woodville, or, as we have 
heretofore called him, Wilson, after that period. 
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the reader is already acquainted. We now 
pause^ to resume in another chapter the broken 
thread of our narrative. 



CHAPTER IX. 

For Beyen long years I've borne this load of guilt- 
This gnawing consciousness of dreadful crime. 
I now tear off the mask, and stand before you 
A self-acknowledged wretch. 

Old Plaf. 



From this long retrospective narrative^ I now 
return to the scene and time of the former part 
of my story. 

It was near evening when Lawyer Facias and 
Buckhorn reached the village with their prisoner. 
Notwithstandingthe secresy he had endeavoured 
to preserve, the object of his ride had become 
generally known to the inhabitants of Edgarton, 
and many of them had assembled, towards the 
close of the afternoon, around the door of the 
post-oflBce, the upper part of which was occu- 
pied by the magistrate before whom the exam- 
ination was expected to take place. The clat- 
tering of horses' feet at length announced the 
approach of the murderer, as the crowd was 
already disposed to consider Woodville, and 
every one pretended to see, as our hero dis* 
mounted and followed the attendants into the 
apartment of the magistrate, evident signs of 
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guilt in his countenance. They had scarcely 
reached the room, into which the whole group 
also rushed, impelled by the irrepressible curi- 
osity which men always feel on such occasions, 
before the rattling of a wagon was heard as it 
came furiously driving down the road, and pre- 
sently after the crowd gave way, to admit the 
entrance of Eleanor and Susan. The agitated 
wife seemed hardly able to reach the chair 
which Buckhorn placed for her, but William 
sprang to her side, and in a low calm voice en- 
deavoured to sooth the perturbation of her feel- 
ings. The emotions of her agonized bosom 
were of too wild and disordered a kind to be 
easily allayed ; she made a strong but ineffectual 
effort to regain composure, and, as she dropped 
exhausted into the seat, there was not a heart 
in the assemblage that did not sincerely sympa- 
thize with her affliction. 

As soon as order was established in the apart- 
ment, the examination commenced. The in- 
dustry of Facias had enabled him to gather 
many circumstances of proof that the prisoner 
was no other than the convicted murderer, 
Woodville; but, as the reader is acquainted 
with these, it would be entirely useless to re- 
peat them. It is sufficient to say, that they 
carried conviction to every mind, the more 
especially as they were not contradicted by the 
accused, who plainly saw that his dreadful 
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secret was laid bare^ and that denial would be 
of no avail. Indeed^ before the lawyer had 
finished the enumeration of the circumstances 
by which he sought to establish his charge, 
William interrupted the proceedings, by ac- 
knowledging that he was no other than the un- 
happy man who had beeii convicted seven years 
before of the murder of Thornton. He con- 
cluded, however, with the most solemn protes- 
tations of his entire innocence of the crime, and 
expressed his belief that Heaven would yet 
interpose to save him from an ignominious 
death. 

Farther investigation being rendered unne^ 
cessary by this voluntary confession, the magis- 
trate proceeded to sign the commitment, which 
was handed to the attending constables, with 
orders to convey the prisoner to the jail. So 
deeply impressed were the minds of all with 
the guilt of poor Woodville, that his firm and 
composed manner, instead of operating in his 
favour, was set down to the score of hardened 
iniquity, and his solemn declaration of his 
innocence was looked upon merely as a 
trick to move them to compassion. The 
constables stepped eagerly forward to dis- 
charge their office, and, seizing William by the 
collar, rudely dragged him towards the door. 
His wife had rushed into his arms, and now, as 
they were about to separate her from him, im- 

VOJ-. I. L 
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plored the magistrate, in an agony of tears, to 
have compassion on her husband. 

"He is guiltless/' she cried; "Heaven knows 
he is guiltless ! Mercy, mercy, mercy ! " she 
franticly exclaimed, as the officers, regardless 
of her entreaties, again endeavoured to tear her 
from her partner. 

The magistrate was a compassionate man ; 
but his hard duty compelled him to turn a deaf 
ear to her supplications, and in a mild voice he 
told her that it was not in his power to avert 
the sentence of the law. The crowd paused 
when the magistrate commenced speaking, and 
listened to his words with respectful silence. 

^^ He tells you truth,'* whispered William, in 
a low and soothing tone, " he tells you truth, 
my dear Eleanor ; but let your trust be in the 
Power that has hitherto shielded me from an 
undeserved sentence, and will yet stretch forth 
His arm to rescue the guiltless.*' 

At this moment a great bustle took place in 
the room, in consequence of the attention of 
several persons who stood near a window being 
attracted by the singular appearance of a 
stranger, who was galloping down the road 
on a horse, that showed by its dripping sides 
and foaming mouth the fiery speed into which 
he had been urged by his rider. 

" Yonder, as I live," whispered one, ^^ comes 
crazy Davy ! Whatrcan bring him here in such 
hot haste?" 
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" And see ! " said another, " he has neither 
hat, coat, nor shoes, on, and his black and un- 
combed hair streams out behind him, as if it 
was ashamed to cover such a cra^ pate/' 

By this time the object of these remarks 
had reached the post-office, when, springing 
from his horse, which he did not pause to 
secure, he began rapidly to ascend the steps 
which led to the apartment of the magistrate. 
The crowd rushed towards the door to see 
this demented man, as he was generally con- 
sidered. 

" Stand back ! stand back ! " cried he, in a 

deep wild voice, as he shoved away those who 
obstructed his passage. 

" Order ! order in the court ! *' exclaimed 
the magistrate, knocking on his table. 

The haggard looking stranger had now suc- 
ceeded in forcing his way into the midst of the 
apartment, and, rolling his eyes round, they 
presently rested, with an almost unearthly 
gleam, on the countenance of Woodville, in 
whose mind some vague memory seemed to 
awaken as he perused the sallow and care- 
worn face of the individual before him. 

" Ha ! " cried the latter, " I am not yet too 
late ! *' Then, turning to the judge, he conti- 
nued, ^* Release that man^ — he is innocent !** 

The strangeness of this annunciation ex- 
cited the attention of evel^ o»e in the £^art- 

l2 
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ment, though thpy all believed that the speaker 
was acting from the dictates of a crazed ima- 
gination; and one of them, in a low tone, 
expressed this opinion. The word reached the 
ears of the supposed lunatic, who immediately 
retorted : 

"No — no ! I am not crazy. Would to God 
I were ! My brain 's on fire, but I am not 
crazy. *Tis here, His here,*' continued he, 
violently striking his breast — ^^ that the dis- 
order lies. Once more I say, release the 
prisoner — he is innocent — I am the mur- 
derer!^' 

** By the lord Harry, massa," said Mungo, 
springing from the crowd, and looking intently 
into the face of the self-accused stranger — ^^' by 
the lord Harry, massa, it *s David ! '' 

^^ Yes, 't is David,'' responded the other, in 
a deep and hollow voice. *^ You this morning 
saved my wretched life from the prairie fire — 
and well for you you did. ^T was I that killed 
Thornton — I am the murderer ! " 

Eleanor dropped on her knees, and raised 
her clasped hands to heaven. The crowd 
thronged around crazy Davy, as the unhappy 
man had' been generally termed, and for some 
minutes the bustle was so great that he could 
not continue. 

^^ Hear me !" he at length cried, in a frantic 
Planner — " hear me, while I have strength to 
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speak. I killed Thornton. I followed him out 
when he left the house, taking the musket in 
my hand, which, bo help nie Heaven, I did not 
mean to use. He was much intoxicated, and 
I thought to possess myself of his money with- 
out the necessity of a struggle. Stepping 
behind him, I seized him round the waist, and 
endeavoured to throw him to the ground ; but, 
with greater strength than I anticipated, he 
writhed out of my grasp, and, raising his arm 
aloft, I perceived that he held an open knife in 
his hand. I ran from him towards the woods, 
at once to avoid the blow and prevent myself 
from being recognised; but my foot slipped, 
and I fell, and before I could recover myself he 
had almost reached me. Scarcely knowing 
what I did, I levelled the musket at him, and 
bade him stand off. But he continued to ap- 
proach, and I fired. The shot took fatal aim, 
and the wretched victim reeled and tumbled to 
the earth. Alarmed lest the loud report should 
bring some one to the spot, I hurried into the 
woods, the shelter of which I had scarcely 
gained, when I heard approaching footsteps. 
It was my employer. He rushed directly to 
the body, and the dying man, sobered by the 
death- wound he had received, recognised him, 
and attributed the deed to him. I now thought 
to steal away, lest 1 should be caught skulking 
there, and be at once charged with the murder. 
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but the rustling of the leaTes betrayed me^ and 
Mr. Woodville^ darting into the woods, seized 
me by the collar. The rest you know. When 
I perceived that suspicion did not rest on me, 
and I was left alone with the body, the desire 
of possessing myself of the money again re- 
turned, but it was already gone."' 

The narrative of the guilty man was listened 
to with breathless attention, and was accurately 
taken down by the magistrate, together with 
his replies to many questions, which were put 
for the purpose of having every circumstance 
elucidated. The joy of Woodville, whose in- 
nocence was thus made clearly manifest, may 
be readily imagined. Eleanor sank upon his 
bosom, and sobbed as if her heart were bursting 
with its transport ; and poor Susan laughed 
and wept alternately, till Mr. Blandon, who 
by this time had heard of the occurrence and 
reached the court-room, was fearful that her 
reason would be totally unseated. As for poor 
Mungo, he danced and hopped about the room, 
shaking hands with every person in it (except 
Mr. Facias, who, to do him justice, also ap- 
peared glad that his prisoner's character was 
so happily cleared up) in a delirium of joy 
which it would be vain to attempt to describe. 
" 1 1 'ought it wasn't for nothin* that Pompey 
growled so when crazy Davy was brought into 
the house, till I had to tie him up to keep him 
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from jumpin' on the bed,'' said he; and then 
he would laugh, and roar, and show his white 
teeth, while the big tears rolled down from his 
glistening eyfes, and they who heard him laughed 
and cried in fellowship. 



It wis about a year after this occurrence, in 
the afternoon of a pleasant summer day, that 
an open carriage, driven by a tidy-looking 
black man, and containing a gentleman and 
lady and two blooming boys, was seen slowly 
ascending the hill, on the summit of which 
stands the little village I have before described 
as the native place of William Woodville. The 
gentleman was a tall, fine-looking man, in the 
prime of life, and the lady by his side posses- 
sed that kind of beauty which disposes the 
beholder to love as well as admire. When they 
reached the top of the eminence, the carriage 
drew up for a moment, while the inmates 
turned their eyes on a pile of blackened ruins, 
a little to the right of the road, which still bore 
enough of their original shape, though sadly 
defaced by the devouring element, to indicate 
that they were the remains of a stately edifice 
destroyed by a conflagration. The gentleman's 
brow assumed a- pensive shade, as he gazed 
upon the ruined building, and the thoughts 
that were passing in his mind gave themselves 
utterance in words. 
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" How fortunate^ how very fortunate^ it 
was," said he, *^ that the fire broke out at the 
very moment when you were contriving my 
deliverance, Mungo. Had it not been for that 
hicky accident, your affectionate efforts would 
have proved but of little avail, I think ; and I 

should now be " and he shuddered at the 

thought of the fate from which he had made so 
narrow an escape. 

The negro made no reply, but his white 
teeth showed that he was chuckling over the 
recollection that the sight of the ruins had 
awakened. 

The carriage soon after drove on, and pas- 
sing rapidly through the village, at length 
turned up through an avenue to a little wlute 
building which occupied the brow of an emi- 
nence about half a mile beyond. The appear- 
ance of every thing around this modest mansion 
betokened the utmost neatness. The clustering 
and fragrant honeysuckles almost covered the 
front, and a grove of stately oak-trees bowed 
their sheltering branches over its roof. A 
stream on one side danced and murmured along 
towards the distant sound, and in the rear, the 
view was agreeably perplexed by the verdant 
and mazy vistas of a neighbouring wood. 

The party alighted from the carriage on 
reaching this beautiful abode, and, after pausing 
for a moment to look around on the delightful 
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scenery of the landscape^ which^ from some 
unspokeu memory or association^ brought tears 
into the eyes of the female^ they entered the 
house. The negro again mounted the box, to 
drive the carriage towards the stable, and his 
ebony face glistened with a singularly comic 
expression as he repeated something to himself. 
Had any one been sufficiently near^ he might 
have heard the honest black whispering, be- 
tween the pauses of his merriment — " Lucky 
accident T— lucky accident ! ha, ha, ha ! '* 
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CHAPTER I. 

Well does he love the cork to draw, 
And deep the circliDg wine-cup quaffs ; 
But scorns religicm and the law ; 
At God*s own chosen priest he laughs. 

His is the spirit that delights 
To drag the wild wolf from his den ; 
To spurn the altar and its rites, 
And trample on his fellow men. 

New Ballad. 



Antoinb Pinchon was one of the first traders 
who pushed their fortunes among the Dah- 
cotahs. At that time the Indian trade was 
profitable. Packs of beaver could then be ob- 
tained more easily than single skins now. 
Buffaloes and deer abounded^ and muskrats 
and martins were as plenty as mice. The 
times have changed : the buffalo has receded 
hundreds of miles ; a beaver is a curiosity to a 
Dahcotah^ and the best hunter finds it difficult 
to collect a pack of rats in a season. Yet it 
was not the thirst of gain that drew Pinchon 
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into the country ; but the lore of adventure 
and excitement acting upon his mind^ as net- 
tles might have operated on his flesh. 

He was born near Montreal, of parents of 
pure Norman descent. In his childhood, no 
rod, no reproof, could restrain him from the 
exercise of his own free will. If he did not 
learn to read and write, it was not wholly his 
fault, for his father was a true Canadian, and 
held such Yankee notions as schools in reli- 
gious abhorrence. As the youth grew in sta- 
ture, he grew in iniquity also; he was a rough 
rider of races on Sundays, between mass and 
vespers ; the first at the cabaret, and the last 
out of it I and by the time he was twenty he 
was the dreaded bully of the whole seigneurie, 
and had qualified himself for the galleys, or 
even the gallows. Totally ignorant ; scarcely 
knowing right from wrong ; not a day passed 
in which he did nx)t make his father's heart 
ache. An intrigue with a damsel, toward 
whom he stood within the prohibited degrees 
of afl5nity, finally determined his parents to get 
rid of him, before worse came of it. 

Among his comrades and boon companions, 
the voyageurs returned from the frozen north 
and northwest stood highest in his esteem. 
The blue capot, with the capuchon negligently 
thrown back, the garnished moccasins, and the 
bright sash, the usual costume of the coureurs 
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des bois, were certain passports to his good will. 
With these hardy travellers he loved to talk, 
and still better to drink, while their speech 
was of wonders they had and had not seen. 
He was never weary of hearing them dilate 
upon 

Antres vast, and deserts idle, 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders." 

For such tales would he exchange his time 
and coin; and he had long resolved to become 
one of the class he so much admired. 

He was therefore delighted when his father, 
after a long lecture, during which he yawned 
most irreverently, proposed to him, as a last 
chance of amendment, to engage with M. Louis 
Provencal, who wanted men to winter with him 
on the river St. Peters. He acceded to the 
proposal without hesitation, and accompanied 
his parent to the trader's lodgings, and was 
straightway hired at five hundred livres per 
annum*. 

We do not hold up this worthy as an object 
of {^miration, nor do we ask that he should 
even be pitied; but, as the story of his fortunes 
may aid our purpose to elucidate Indian manners 
and character, we have thought fit to commu- 
nicate them to the world. 

* Six to a dollar. 
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Had we the pen of Plutarch^ or the greater 
Sir Walter, we see no reason why the exploits 
of the hero, or rather scoundrel, of our story, 
should not be as much admired as the feats of 
Romulus, or Rob Roy, or indeed any ruffian and 
robber of ancient or modern times. 

To return to our argument : after receiving 
the benediction of his father, and, what he va- 
lued more, a small purse of coined silver, 
stamped with the effigies of the most puissant 
Louis, Pinchon embarked with six of his com- 
peers on board M. Provencal's boat, and they 
left the quay, singing the air from which Mr. 
Moore took the hint of that elegant misnomer, 
"The Canadian Boat Song." Thus did the 
ditty run : 

Dans mon chemin j'ai recontre 
Trois cavaliers bien mont^es. 

LoD, Ion, laridon daine, 

Lon, Ion, laridon dai. 

Trois cavaliers bien mont^es, 
L'un k cheval, et Tautre k pied. 

Lon, Ion, laridon daine, 

Lon, Ion, laridon dai. 

They soon reached " Utawa's tide,'' and, as 
long as they were in the vicinity of the settle- 
ments, the bourgeois allowed his men to stop 
at pleasure, and fed them well with pork and 
beans, but, once in the wilderness, there was 
an end to this treatment. They now only 
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Stopped at the end of the pipe or league^ and 
their food was hard Indian corn and tallow, a 
quart of one and an ounce of the other, per 
diem. Yet, upon this fodder, they retained 
their health and spirits. As nothing important 
occurred in this stage of the journey, we shall 
not pretend to give an account of it. It may 
not be amiss, though, to state, that before the 
boat reached the portage at Lake Nipissing, 
Pinchon^had fought and beaten every man in 
the company, M. Provencal excepted. 

They coasted the northern shore of Lake 
Huron, sometimes getting nearly out of sight 
of land, and crossing from one island to ano- 
ther, setting the sail when the wind was fair, 
and plying the oars when it failed. On one oc- 
casion, the courage and presence of miad of 
our hero saved the boat, and the lives of all on 
board. The boat was going steadily before a 
fresh breeze, about four leagues from shore, 
when it struck upon a sunken reef of rocks. A 
hole, big enough to have sunk a first-rate, was 
beaten in its bottom, yet it rubbed heavily 
over, and got clear. The water rushed in fear- 
fully, yet five of the boatmen, as well as the 
bourgeois, instead of exerting themselves for 
her relief, betook themselves to their patron 
saints for succour. Joe Le Due, the steersman, 
almost, if not altogether, as great a reprobate 
as Pinchon, was not so absurd, yet he dared 
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not let go the helm^ as the boat might have 
broached-to in the swell. He called to our 
hero to thrust his bedding into the hole, and 
his voice was heard, and promptly obeyed. 
Pinchon stuffed three blankets into the leak, 
which was about to let in fate, and called to 
the rest to keep the boat free, with bowls and 
platters. The water was kept under till they 
reached an island, under the lee of which the 
boat was unladen, hauled ashore, and repaired. 
They crossed the head of Lake Michigan, 
and, traversing the opaque waters of Green 
Bay, arrived at the rapids of Fox river. Here 
Pinchon demanded of M. Provencal that his 

• 

wages should be put on an equality with those 
of the old hands, in consideration of his superior 
strength and usefulness. He had carried bur- 
dens, he said, at the several portages, of double 
the weight the rest could endure, and he had 
walked in the rapids and pushed the boat J where 
they had been unable to' stand. If the bourgeois 
did not think proper to comply, he declared 
that he would desert, and find his way back to 
Macinac as he might. Rather than lose so 
valuable a hand, M. Provencal yielded, though 
the demand was mutinous, and without a pre- 
cedent. 

Arrived at the eastern end of Winnebago 
Lake, the boat was prevented from crossing by 
a head wind. It was now the latter part of 
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September, and they had ample time to admire 
this beautiful sheet of water, as it lay embo- 
somed between its lovely shores, and covered 
with ducks, geese, and countless flocks of snow- 
white swans and pelicans. Their attention was, 
however, withdrawn from these things, by the 
arrival of three hundred savages in their war 
paint; the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Winnebago village. ,They swarmed about the 
boat, and were clamorous for the accustomed 
tribute paid by traders on passing the lake, 
and seemed much disposed to help themselves. 
M. Provencal gave them something, but they 
were not satisfied with his liberality. The 
plunder of the boat seemed inevitable, and it 
was more than probable that the extermination 
of the crew would follow. 

At this moment, Pinchon coolly asked M. 
Provencal if he wished him to save his boat, 
and, as he stood irresolute, resolved to do that 
service, whether it was desired or not. Chip- 
peway is the court language of all the north- 
western tribes east of the Mississippi, and most 
of these unwelcome visiters understood it. So 
did Le Due, who had wintered three times at 
Lake Superior. Our hero desired him to ask the 
Winnebagoes what they wanted, and the reply 
was gunpowder. To work he went, and having 
placed all the powder kegs in the centre of the 
boat, in the midst of the cases of bullets, he 
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tolii Le Due to desire them to draw near. They 
came to him; some producing their powder- 
horns, others their calico shirts^ and, in short, 
everything that might contain the nitre. ^^ Now, 
Le Due,'* said Pinchon, raising his voice, " tell 
them to let their bravest man come forward, and 
take what he wants. Tell them that he who 
puts his hand on anything here, does it at his 
peril.'' With these words, he knocked in the 
head of one of the kegs, cocked his gun, and 
buried its muzzle in the powder. 

His words were not understood by the In- 
dians, but his motions were. In an instant all 
was outcry and confusion: never was such a 
rout seen. Those who sat on the boat plunged 
overboard, as did those alongside. They dived, 
and swam away faster than Indians ever swani 
before or since. Those on shore fled on the 
wings of terror. Let them not, however, be 
branded with cowardice. Not many of these 
people would have shrunk from death, if duly 
warned. But the shock was too sudden for 
their nerves. Indeed, it must be allowed that 
to scale the skies mounted on a fiery dragon can 
be no very pleasing prospect to any one. The 
Indians gained their village with all possible 
expedition, and no more was seen of them. 

The wind fell with the sun, and the boat pro^ 
ceeded. From that day a warm friendship 
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between Le Due and Pinchon took its date. 
Similarity of disposition and natural gifts ce- 
mented it. M. Provencal rued the day he had 
enlisted the one or the other ; for they not only 
tyrannized over the men, but gained the as- 
cendency over him. They leagued together for 
every kind of mischief, treated him with con- 
tempt, and would only obey his orders when 
they tallied with their own inclinations. 

To return: the party proceeded onward, 
passed the portage, descended the Wisconsin, 
and ascended the Mississippi to the Graiid En- 
campment. Here they found a great body of 
Dahcotahs assembled. These had, though so 
early in the season, so large a quantity of furs, 
that M. Provencal thought it worth his while to 
stop and collect them. This could not be done 
without considerable delay, as the ownership 
of the skins was to be decided by a race, upon 
the result of which the greater part of them were 
staked, and the competitors had not all arrived. 

Here, then, they remained two days, gam- 
bling, fishing, and shooting ducks and geese. 
The third morning the drum beat, and the 
racers, all active men, prepared for the trial. 
This was done by stripping to the skin, and 
rubbing their limbs with bears' oil. Never have 
so many manly and symmetrical forms been 
seen m any other part of the world. Yet here 
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it excited no attention. Beauty of figure is so 
common among the Dahcotahs> that the absence 
of it would be thfi' wonder. 

About two miles distant^ the post was set up. 
The racers were to touch it, turn, and return 
to the place from whence they started ; where 
they were to touch another post. The wagers 
on the race were many. When all was nearly 
ready, an old man approached with a pack of 
beaver on his back, followed by his son, to where 
the whites were standing ; and asked if any of 
them were disposed to try their speed. The 
challenger was a Yankton, and his boy was the 
swiftest runner in that sept. They had come 
all the way from Lac au Travers to try if any of 
the M unday Wawkantons (People of the Lake) 
might compete with those of the prairies. Le 
Due brought his gun, and then untied the pack 
of furs. Taking out ten of the best skins, he 
laid them by the side of the fowling-piece, and 
told the ancient that he was willing to run with 
his son on that wager. The Yankton smiled, 
and, selecting ten more of his beaver, added them 
to his stake, telling the Canadian that the bet 
should stand so. The stakes were put into the 
hands of M. Provencal : Le Due stripped, and 
took his place beside his challenger in the line 
of racers. 

An elder gave the signal for starting, by drop- 
ping a French flag from the end of a pole. 
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Then were heard screams of delight from the 
women, as their sons, husbands, or lovers^ 
gained in the contest. The old men shouted, 
excited to the last degree, and the dogs howled; 
some of them followed their masters, and, get- 
ting between the legs of the runners, entangled 
and threw them down, but none appeared to 
mind it ; they rose again, and strained every 
nerve to regain the lost ground. 

At the first start, several ran abreast, and it 
was difficult to say which, of half a dozen, had 
the advantage. After the first half mile, the 
young Yankton was ahead, Le Due breathing 
on his shoulder. The Indian exerted himself 
to the utmost for the honour of his band, con- 
scious that the eyes of all were upon him. He 
gained the post first, seized it with his left hand, 
swung himself lightly round, and traced his 
course backward : 

" So swift Camilla scours along the plain." 

But he had put forth his power too soon, and 
before he had run over half the ground from the 
distance post, it was observed that his speed 
slackened. Le Due now ran abreast with him, 
trying to increase his confusion by asking him 
if a Yankton could run no faster, and the like 
taunts. 'When within three hundred yards of 
the goal, the white man darted ahead, and came 
bounding to the end of the course like a race- 
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horse, leaving the Indian fifteen paces behind 
him. 

The others arrived in quick succession, and 
the stakes were given up to the winners. The 
Yankton took the whole pack from which the 
beaver had been drawn, and, laying it at the feet 
of Le Due, said, ^^ I was never outrun before ; 
and I did not think there was a man alive could 
do it. Take all my furs, for you have won 
them fairly." 

But to show that there were some things in 
which he could outdo all the white men that 
ever lived, he seized his bow and quiver. Send- 
ing the first arrow into the air, he loosened ten 
more from the string before the first touched 
the ground ; and he looked at Le Due, as who 
should say, " Beat that if you can.** 

Pinqhon demanded what the Indian had said, 
and being informed, cried, " Tell him, Le Due, 
that there are two men living who can beat him. 
If he accepts the challenge, give him back his 
beaver, and I will put my gun against them, 
and run with him to-morrow morning, as soon 
as he gets rested." 

These words being interpreted, the young 
savage looked inquiringly at his father, who in 
his turn looked at Pinchon, and said, ^^ He is 
too big to run well." The youth then accepted 
the defiance, and proposed to start instantly, 
declaring that be was not at all fatigued. 
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Pinchon would not believe it, and persisted in 
remaining tranquil till the next day. 

On the morrow, the same spectators who had 
witnessed the first race assembled to behold 
the second. Pinchon demanded four guns -of 
M. Provencal, and, having obtained them, ap- 
peared on the ground. The savages asked 
what he meant to do, and when he declared 
that he intended to run with the guns on his 
shoulders, a general burst of laughter proclaimed 
their utter scorn of his presumption. Le Due 
too entreated him to lay aside all thoughts of 
such a contest, but Pinchon desired him to mind 
his own affairs. 

Without stripping, and with two guns on 
each shoulder, he started, and beat his rival 
with even more ease than Le Due had done.. 
The laughing was now on the" other side. The 
mortified Yankton looked around, expecting 
another white man to come forward to dispute 
the honours of the race with him. He stood 
sullen, with his hand on the handle of his knife, 
prepared to plunge it in the body of any that 
should offer. No one thought of the thing, and 
he vented his disappointment in words, which, 
luckily for him and all concerned, Pinchon did 
not comprehend. 

When M. Provencal had made the most of 
his market, the boat moved up the river, and in 
due time arrived at Rocher Blanc, on the St. 
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Peters, where the voyageurs erected buildings 
for the winter. In the course of the season, 
Pinchon acquired enough of the Sioux tongue 
for common purposes, and learned all the tricks 
of the Indian trade to perfection. Nothing 
worth recording happened at the station ; but, 
towards the spring, our hero and his friend, 
judging from the deportment of M. Provencal 
that he intended to withhold their wages, and 
conscious that their behaviour had deserved it, 
burst into his apartment one day when all the 
rest were absent. Holding a cocked pistol to 
his breast, Pinchon compelled him to write 
and sign a certificate that they were the two 
best men he ever had under him, as also a 
document, recommending Pinchon, as de- 
serving the trust and confidence of all per- 
sons concerned in the Indian trade ; and also 
competent to manage an outfit. Possessed 
of these papers, the friends stole a canoe and 
deserted, leaving their wives — for they had 
not failed to take unto themselves wives — to 
console themselves as they might. They soon 
reached old Michilimacinac, subsisting them- 
selves on the way by their guns. On the 
strength of M. Provencal's recommendation, 
M. La Salle, the superintendent pf the dep6t, 
furnished Pinchon with an assortment of Indian 
goods, a boat, and men to take it into the 
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Indian country. Le Due was also engaged as 
an interpreter, with a handsome salary. 

Yet he could not depart from Michilimacinac 
without playing a prank that had nearly de- 
prived him of the fruits of his villany. In 
spite of the remonstrances of his interpreter, 
he resolved to personate a priest who was ex- 
pected from Montreal. Having procured a 
cassock, he caused it to be given out that the 
Reverend M. Badin had arrived ; as indeed he 
was expected before night. In his disguise 
our hero heard the confessions of all the voy- 
ageurs not in the secret. He possessed him- 
self of their private histories, assigned them 
penance, and received fees. Yet was he not 
content without plajdng a practical joke on the 
priest himself. 

There was in the settlement a mangeur de 
lard, or pork-eater, as the raw engages are 
called, just arrived from Quebec. This poor 
fellow, as ignorant as his class in general, and 
being naturally none of the brightest, applied 
to the confessional of the supposed clergyman. 
The sham apostle magnified some peccadilloes 
that he confessed into mortal sins, and read him 
a sharp and severe lecture. This edifying dis- 
course he seasoned with scraps of Latin, which 
he had picked up at mass, and which sunk the 
deeper into the penitent's mind that he did not 
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comprehend a syllable of them. Finally, ad- 
dressing the simpleton by the title of *^vile 
sinner," he allotted him a penance. It was to 
go into the fur mags^ine, and sit on the top of 
the packs till midnight. While there, Pinchon 
told him that the devil would appear in the dis- 
guise of a priest, and entice him to come down. 
*^But mind, my son,*' said Pinchon, "that you 
do not consent ; for, if you do, you will be torn to 
pieces." The fellow assured him that no con- 
sideration should induce him to descend, and, 
having received his blessing, departed. In the 
evening, the real Simon Pure, the true priest, 
arrived. Having divested himself of his dis- 
guise, Pinchon called on him, paid his respects, 
and informed him that there was a man in the 
fur store, who appeared to be troubled in mind 
on account of his sins, and it was feared that 
he would lay violent hands on himself. Very 
willing to do a good action, M.Badin repaired to 
the spot. At the sight of him the pork-eater 
trembled trofa head to foot, and his hair bris- 
tled upright. The following dialogue ensued. 

M. Badin. What is the matter, my good 
Mend ? Do you not know me ? 

Voyageur. Ye — yes. I know y — you — we 
— well enough. God be merciful un — unto 
me, a sinner ! For my sins, I — I know you. 

M. Bad. If you know me, come down, and 
tell me what ails you. 

VOL, I. M 
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Voy, No, no. I know better than that. 
Good M. Badin told me what to do — blessings 
on him ! 

M. Bad4 Why, my good man, my name is 
Badin \ I am sure I never told you anything. 

Vmf* Ay, ay, just so. I was told how it 
would be. Bah ! how hot it is ! How he smells 
of brimstone ! 

M, Bad. Is the man mad f Do you smell 
brimstone already ? come down ; put yourself 
into my hands, and it m^y be, that I can save 
you from it. 

Voy, Put myself into your hands ! No doubt 
you would be glad to carry me off, but I donH 
choose such company. Come down — thank 
you, Monsieur Devil, as much as if I did* 
They call me fool; but Tm not so simple as 
that, neither. Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis ! 

M. Bad. Come down, you wretch ! I lose all 
patience with you. Do you call a servant 
of the Holy Catholic Church a devil! Come 
down, I say \ come down. 

Voy. (crossing himself,) St. Thomas, be 
good to me ! St. Peter, hear me ! Pray, sir, 
if it is not too much trouble, let me see your 
foot. 

M. Bad. (holding out his foot.) There is my 
foot, you foolish fellow ; what do you want to 
see it for ? 

Voy. The cloven hoof may be concealed in 
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that leather^ as the tail is under the cassock, 
no doubt. Please to take oS your boot and 
stocking. 

M. Bad. (pulling off fds boots.) There, 
wretch, are both my feet. Do you take me for 
the Devil still, you irreverent knave ? Will you 
come down f 

Foy. No, I will not, if you stay there till 
morning. The long and the short of it is. 
Monsieur Satan, I know you, and I will not 
be persuaded. So you may as well be off, for 
here I am resolved to stay. O, for a little holy 
water to throw uponyou 1 

M. Bad. Then I'll fetch you down. 

Fby. (seizing a fish spear.) Avaunt ! Mount 
not here, at your peril. Stand off, I say ! In 
the name of our Lady, stand off ! 

Finding his skull impenetrable, M. Badin 
left him to the enjoyment of his imaginary tri- 
umph. A short inquiry served to explain the 
matter. The other voyageurs who had been 
tricked had discovered who the rogue that 
had tricked them of their money was. Some 
laughed, but more were highly indignant at the 
deception. M. La Salle, a strict and pious 
Catholic, was greatly scandalized at this treat- 
ment of all he held sacred, and he told M. 
Badin he would deprive Pinchon of the outfit . 
he had furnished, being convinced that Heaven 
would never prosper the labours of such a 

m2 
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sacrilegious wretch. With this sentiment the 
priest agreed ; but it had been better not ex- 
pressed so loudly. Joe Le Due was passing 
under the window, and, hearing the name of 
. his comrade, stopped to listen, and learned the 
intention of the superintendent, which he im- 
mediately communicated to Pinchon. The 
wind being fair, that gentleman assembled his 
men, embarked, and set sail. Six days car- 
ried him to the foot of Winnebago lake. The 
Indians here waited upon him with every 
demonstration of respect, and, if they remem- 
bered the experiment he had made on their 
courage. the season before, it was to his ad- 
vantage. 

As to the Mangeur de Lard, on whom he 
had inflicted so whimsical a penance, the fright 
threw him into a fever and delirium, in which 
he raved of Satan and Monsieur Badin. When 
he at last recovered, he could never be per- 
suaded that he had not seen his inferal majesty; 
nor could he ever after look upon M. Badin 
without shuddering. 

In less than a month Pinchon arrived at Lake 
Pepin, and set up his winter quarters at Point 
aux Sables. He gave out the greater part of 
his goods, as is common in the Indian trade, 
to different savages, on credit; for which he 
was to receive payment in the spring, when 
their hunt should be over. Le Due kept his 
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accounts. They sent for their wives, but did 
not long keep them, for they put them away 
and took others, according to the custom of 
Indian traders, before and since ; caring little 
what might become of the children that had 
been born unto them in their absence. This 
was repeated several times in the course of the 
winter, for Indians are very willing to give 
their daughters to white men, knowing that 
they will not be^ compelled to labour. The 
time did not hang heavy on their hands, for 
they spent it in gaming, fishing, hunting the 
deer, and other amusements of a wintering 
ground. 



CHAPTER II. 

No, nothing melts his stony heart ; 

Soft Pity never moved his mind ; 
All human ties he rends apart, 

A ruthless tiger to his kind. 

M . Provencal arrived at the lake a short time 
after Pinchon, and, passing his house without 
stopping, proceeded to the mouth of the river 
St. Croix, where he intended to winter. Here 
he stationed himself, doing Pinchon all the da- 
mage he could ; visiting the camps where his 
debtors were hunting, and trying his best to 
persuade them to dishonesty, in which he was 
frequently successful. Pinchon retaliated in 
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kind, and these worthies used their liquor freely 
to corrupt the Indians 7 both well knowing that 
they might be bribed to any act of knavery or 
outrage by such means. This is the real ope»- 
ration of alcohol, in its various forms, upon the 
remote tribes; they do not get enough to do 
them any physical injury, but, in the way it is 
used, it weakens or destroys the moral prin- 
ciple in their breasts. 

As it happened, it was so used by M. Pro- 
vencal, as to render Pinchon very unpopular 
with the Sioux. One of his debtors had been 
seduced to defraud him, and sell the produce of 
his chace to Provencal. In an evil hour for the 
unhappy savage, he went to the house of his 
injured creditor, arrayed in all his ill-gotten 
finery. Pinchon had heard of his behaviour, 
and, when he appeared before him in a new 
white blanket with scarlet leggings, and his ears 
stretched with the weight of their silver orna- 
ments, the Frenchman could scarce suppress his 
wrath. He however curbed his temper long 
enough to ask the Indian what be had done 
with the produce of his hunt. 

"I had so few furs,'' he replied^ "that I 
was ashamed to bring them to you ; I there- 
fore sold them to the Wopayton (trader) up 
the river." 

'^ You are a dog," said Pinchon. *^ You are 
worse than a dog. The blanket you have on 
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beloilgs to me^ and so does every thing about 
you. You bought them with my beaver. I 
care not for the value, as you shall presently 
see ; but I will not be so treated.'* So speak- 
ing, he tore the blanket from his back, and 
cast it into the fire, holding it down with his 
foot^ till it was utterly spoiled. The savage 
saw it consume witha smile of bitter contempt, 
and said, ^^ The Frenchman loved his goods too 
well; his heart was hurt by little things.*' 
Had he held his peace, it had been better for 
him; for Pinchon^ enraged at his coolness, 
seized him with the grasp of a giant, and, 
wresting from him the knife he had drawn to 
defend himself, cut off both his ears with it, 
close to his head^ ear^-rings and all. Holding 
the silver up before his eyes, he upbraided him 
with his knavery, and then sent them after the 
blanket. When he had in some degree as- 
suaged his choler, he thrust the man, to whom 
he had shewn so little mercy, out of doors, witji 
insult and violence. 

Le Due, who, ruffian as he was, was of 
milder mood than his principal, blamed Pin- 
chon for this outrage in no measured terms. 
He told him, that he should not be surprised 
if he should lose all the debts due to him, in 
consequence. He replied, that he cared not ; 
he would never submit to insult, even if he lost 
his life as well as his goods, for resenting it. 
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The next day, the band among whom he had 
trusted his goods arrived in their canoes, and 
encamped beside his house. They were, most 
of them, related to the sufferer of the day be- 
fore. He presented himself in their lodges, 
and related bow he had been treated; declaring 
that he would kill Pinchon the first opportu- 
nity. The ideas of the aborigines concerning 
property are not very strict, and they were 
moved with indignation that one man should 
have the heart to mutilate and disgrace another, 
for the paltry consideration of a few beaver 
skins. They attributed the conduct of Pin- 
chon to avarice, and grief at losing his mer- 
chandize. With one accord they determined 
not to pay him. They were re!?olved, further- 
more, to get what they could from him, and 
then leave him to bite his nails. Such is 
Indian revenge; seldom, unless in extreme 
cases, visited on the person of the offender, but 
commonly on his property. On this occasion, 
had Pinchon been possessed of a horse or a 
dog, it would have been shot. They would 
have destroyed his boat, but that, they were 
sure from his weak hearty or, in other words, 
his violent temper, it would cost whoever 
should attempt it his life. 

It is, or it was, customary for Indian traders 
to give the savages a small quantity of liquor, 
when they came to pay their debts. The 
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savages^ on the present occasion^ thronged 
about the house of Pinchon, and requested the 
performance of what they considered a duty on 
his part. He gave them each a dram^ and 
promised them more, whien the furs should be 
delivered. They insisted on having it then, 
and he refused as positively. Finally, after 
much vain importunity, they went off, decla- 
ring they would pay him nothing; no, not so 
much as the skin of a muskrat. 

^^ A pretty mess of pottage you have cooked 
for your own table ! '' said Le Due. " You will 
lose the outfit, and it will never do for us to go 
back to Macinac. If you had let that fellow's 
ears alone, you might have filled the boat with 
beaver. Now, all is lost.'' 

*^ Be not troubled, Joe. I will punish the 
villains for their insolence, and fill the boat to 
your satisfaction besides." 

^^ Despardieux ! talk not of violence or pun- 
ishment. We have had enough of that already. 
It is doubtful if we escape with our lives. Do 
not make matters worse." 

*^ You are a fool, Joe. Let me alone, and I 
will set matters right." 

Confiding in the fear with which his courage 
and great strength had inspired the Indians, he 
took an • axe, and, going to the beach, demo- 
lished every one of their canoes, so that it was 
impossible for them to depart as they had 

M 5 
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threatened. Had this been attempted by ano* 
ther^ death would have been the consequence. 
As it was, the women cried, " Ishtah ! eenah, 
enah^ eenomah!'' and the men looked on, de- 
claring that the Great Spirit had made him 
mad, but no one offered to interfere. This ob* 
ject effected, he returned to the house. 

The morning before, he had killed a deer, and 
the carcass still hung entire in his store-room. 
He pulled it down, and cut the flesh into small 
pieces, which he put into a large kettle and 
hung over the fire. When the meat was 
cooked, he emptied it into a great wooden 
bowl, and ordered all his people to quit the 
house. They obeyed without question, for 
they saw that his mood was dangerous. He 
then enveloped himself in a buffalo robe, and 
sallied forth, holding the bowl over his head. 

He bent his steps toward the encampment, 
passed through it, and turned back, calling the 
, dogs as he went along. Some three or four 
hundred of these animals, attracted by his cries 
and the smell of the venison, followed him. 
The savages left the feast untouched, and came 
out of their lodges to look upon him. They 
spoke to him, asking what he was about, but 
he deigned no answer. They now believed him 
mad in earnest, and the looks of anger and 
hate which had been bent on him a few mi- 
nutes before changed to respect and admira- 
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tion. He proceeded to the house^ entered it, 
and^ when all the dogs had followed him in, 
shut the door upon himself and them. Then 
he scattered the meat among the animals, and, 
sitting down, covered his whole person with 
the buffalo robe. The dogs, as he had ex- 
pected, fell to fighting. The walls shook with 
the noise. Growling, snarling, and cries of 
pain, mingled together, and the roof seemed 
about to escape from the hubbub. 

If the Dahcotahs had been astonished at 
first, they were now still more so. They de- 
manded the reasons of his conduct of Le Due 
and the men, but they could give no informa- 
tion. One of the elders went to the door, and 
cried with a loud voice, ** What are you doing, 
Tahkoo Kokeepishnay f (he who fears nothing.) 
Are you mad, or what is the meaning of all 
this?'' 

This wa& precisely the question he had 
wished to elicit. He replied, *^ Go away, 
and leave me . quiet. I am onsheekah, and 
you have made me so. You have been feast- 
ing with your comrades, and shall I not do the 
^ame with mine? I am a dog, and with dogs 
will I abide." 

This was touching them in the most sen- 
sitive point. Without stooping to entreaty, 
he had made it incumbent on them to pay 
him immediately. He had put himself be- 
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low them in the scale of being. H^ bad 
declared himself on a level with dogs; and 
was it for them to afflict or injure so wretched 
a being t No; they ran to the lodges, and 
all, men, women, and children, joining in the 
work, they brought their furs, and piled them 
up before his door. When they had finished, 
he came out and liberated their dogs. He 
was immediately carried to the camp and 
feasted, and the hand of friendship was ten- 
dered to him. 

"What do you think of it now, Joe?'* 
said he, as he returned from the camp. 

"Think? I scarcely know what to think," 
replied Le Due. " I think you are the devil, 
or that he helps you." 

" I told you I would load the boat, and 
punish them." 

^* You have done both. Let me look at 
you again. Nomme de Dieu! who would 
have thought of such a thing? I never should, 
I am sure." 

The boat was laden, and rowed away, be- 
fore the dispositions of the Indians had time 
to change. When it arrived at Michilimacinac, 
it was acknowledged by all that such a cargo 
of furs had not been brought thither for years. 
He went and confessed to M. Badin, obtained 
absolution, and M. La Salle gave him ano- 
ther outfit. 
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'• The insults he supposed he had received 
from the Sioux rankled in his mind, which 
retained its impressions like brass. He there- 
fore resolved to be revenged on them, and to 
that effect ascended the Sault de St. Marie, 
and coasted the south shore of Lake Superior, 
to Burnt Wood River, where he set up his 
Ebenezer for the season, and took a wife of 
the daughters of the Chippeway tribe, as did 
his friend and comrade, Le Due. He gave 
out his goods on credit, as usual, and sat down 
to enjoy himself. 

Shortly after, Wawbiskah, (the White) who 
had lost a son by the hands of the Nahtooessies, 
stung with the desire of revenge, blacked his 
face, and caused a temporary lodge to be erected 
in the midst of his camp. Having communi- 
cated his intentions to Pinchon, that good Ca- 
tholic cheerfully gave him a yard of scarlet to 
hang up in the midst, and informed the chief 
that he intended to consider himself a Chippe- 
way for the time being, for which he obtained 
much applause. Wawbiskah then entered the 
lodge, and, having cut some tobacco, filled his 
pipe and smoked. 

The Frenchman, being first instructed by 
Le Due how to behave, followed Wawbiskah 
into the lodge. He drew the scarlet through 
his left hahd, sat down, and smoked some of 
the tobacco already prepared. Others, Chip- 
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peways^ followed his example^ and they began 
to tell their dreams to each other. Wawbiskah 
had dreamed that he had shot a deer^ and^ 
when he approached the carcass, it proved to 
be that of a Siou. The dreams of all the party 
were favourable to the projected enterprise. 
Pinchon declared that he had dreamed of 
driving the whole Siou tribe into an enclosure, 
and destroying them like rats in a trap. As a 
reward for his visions, Wawbiskah said no 
person was so fitting as him to carry the great 
medicine bag. This was a sack, filled with 
feathers, bones, skins of rattle-snakes, &c. 
Then the whole party, twenty-three in number, 
repaired to Wawbiskah's lodge, where a feast 
of dog's flesh was provided. After the animal 
was demolished, a kind of kettle-drum was 
beaten by the chief, who accompanied the 
music with his voice, the whole party joining 
in chorus. The words of the song might be 
something like this : 

" Master of Life ! look down on thy chil- 
dren, who have suflFered wrong at the hands 
of the Nahtooessies, and are now about to 
avenge it. 

^^ Master of Life ! prosper our enterprise ; 
let us not be seen by the enemy, and defend us 
from evil spirits. 

^* Master of Breath ! return. us safe to our 
wives and children, that they may eat venison 
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wd fat bear's meat, and let us take many 
scalps/' 

The partizan then rose, and, standing erect in 
themidst,drewhis blanketaroundhimwith great 
dignity, and addressed his intended followers 
\rith emphasis and energy. They were now, he 
said, to set their feet on the enemies' territory- 
The Great Spirit had approved their enterprise, 
and had promised to deliver their foes an easy 
prey into their hands, even as a salmon-trout 
into the hands of the fisher. They were to 
slay the Nahtooessies, or lead them captive, and 
compel them to hew wood and draw water. If 
there were any present who would not believe 
the express words of the Almighty, now was 
the time for them to recede. He wished no 
such company. The Great Spirit had granted 
them an unusual favour, in giving them a white 
man to assist their councils with his wisdom i 
and to him an important trust was confided. 
Wherefore, he exhorted them to fear no evil, 
but to go on in full confidence of success. — At 
the conclusion of each period, a unanimous 
guttural sound of applause ensued, and, at the 
conclusion, they all cried, ^^ That is it ! that is 
right ! " In the morning of the morrow, they 
set forth, in Indian file, Wawbiskah taking the 
lead. For the first three days, they travelled 
without much precaution, conversing by day. 
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and sleeping by fires at night. Their provision 
for the journey was parched corn and maple 
sugar, and such small game as they could strike 
with arrows. This was not so much, for the 
use of these we^pdns had already fallen into 
desuetude among the Chippeways. Pinchon, 
painted and accoutred like an Indian, carried 
the great medicine bag, parting with it neither 
by night nor day. Not that he attached any 
importance to its presence or preservation, but 
he knew that if any accident befel it, the whole 
party would turn back. 

On the fifth day, they entered the frontier of 
the Siou hunting grounds. All idle conversation 
was prohibited ; the chief marched several fur- 
longs ahead, observing the way before him. 
Towards night, they fell in with a track in the 
snow, and instantly stopped, smoked, and con- 
sulted. It was agreed by all to go no farther, 
and they slept in a small thicket, without a 
fire. 

In the morning, two declared that they had 
dreamed unfavourable dreams, and were resol- 
ved to return. Their sentiments excited neither 
surprise nor remark. They departed on their 
way homeward, and the rest proceeded. Fol- 
lowing the track seen the preceding evening, it 
brought them to the river St. Croix, and they 
fell upon a broad trail, which, by indications 
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well known to all Indians^ they ascertained to 
have been made by the passage of two lodges 
of Sioux. They perceived in the snow the 
tracks of four men. and thirteen women and 
children, the usual proportion of hunters to the 
helpless classes of aboriginal population. 
;. Scouts now went ahead, and surveyed the 
route. The party moved with the utmost 
caution, making slow progress. Thus they 
went on two days. Late in the second afternoon 
Wawbiskah came back at full speed, and an- 
nounced to the main body that he heard the 
enemy's drums at a distance. In fact, the Sioux 
had made a good hunt, and were now holding a 
feast, which was destined to be fatal to them, 
as it had hindered them from going abroad and 
discovering their enemies. 

As the aborigines take no measure without 
smoking, the Chippeways stopped, and lit their 
pipes. Their measures were carefully debated. 
Pinchon gave his voice for moving on, and 
attacking immediately ; but this was a degree 
of temerity his companions did not approve. 
They might lose two or three men by adopting 
his counsel. He was overruled by the advice of 
Wawbiskah, who said it was better to remain 
where they were till night-fall, and then 
to approach,, and attack just before day- 
break. 

When the shades fell, the moon shone forth 
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in unclouded brightness^ and the Chippeways 
slowly and cautiously approached the Siou 
camp. Towards midDighik, the sky became 
overclouded, and the chief proposed, in whis- 
pers, that some one should reconnoitre the en- 
emy, and ascertain how, and where, the men 
lay, that the first volley might be conclusive. 
None of the Indians appearing willing to unders- 
take this service, Pinchon volunteered to per- 
form it. Availing himself of the cover of the 
trees, he advanced upon his slumbering victims, 
and when within hearing, he threw himself on 
all fours, encumbered as he was with the medi- 
cine bag, and crept onward, as the setting-dog 
steals upon the partridge. He heard no voices, 
yet he crawled round the lodges, till he was 
satisfied that all were fast in their last sleep. 
He was mistaken, however. Just as he rose to 
depart, he heard some one stir, and a man came 
out, and stood before him. While he was 
hastily revolving in his mind the means to 
escape without giving the alarm, the Siou spoke. 
" Where are you going ? '* said he. ^^ Are you 
on the same errand as myself f 

The moment he spoke, Pinchon discovered, 
by the tone of his voice, that he was the identi- 
cal Dahcotah whose ears he had cut off the pre- 
ceding spring. The question was answered 
with a stab, which reached the heart. The 
Siou fell, without a groan^ into a snowdrift. 
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which received him without betraying his fall, 
The white savage took off his scalp^ and rejoined 
his congenial comrades. 

When the first approaches of daylight were 
seen in the east, the Chippeways approached 
the lodges, with such caution that they were 
not discovered. Lying prostrate, they levelled 
their guns parallel with the earth, and dis- 
charged a volley, which killed and wounded 
half the inmates, the three men among the 
others. Then, rising to their feet, the valley 
echoed with the terrific notes of the war-whoop. 
The lodges were instantaneously prostrated, and 
their shrieking tenants discovered. 

^ff TV •Tr Wr '9r W^ ^F T^ *^ 

By right of having taken the fitst scalp, our 
h^*o led the van of the party on, its return, and 
entered the camp at its head. Le Due had so 
managed the trade in his absence, that his in«- 
terest had not suffered, and the result of his 
conduct was to his temporal advantage. 

Shortly after, the savages removed from th^ 
vicinity of his house, leaving but three lodges. 
It so chanced that the Dahcotahs soon learned 
the damage they had sustained, and resolved to 
retaliate. A party of seventeen took the war 
path, and, after a journey that we need not 
describe, arrived at the Burnt Wood River, 
where they fell upon tracks leading to Pinchon's 
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house. While preparing for the attack^ a 
Chippeway, who had been benighted in the 
chace, discovered them^ as he returned. He 
threw down the deer he carried on his back^ 
and gave the alarm. The Indians rose, as well 
as their trader and his interpreter. The Dah- 
cotahs, burning with rage at the death of their 
kindred, (for they were all of the same family) 
and, seeing that the Chippeways only counted 
five men, attacked instantly. The latter, posted 
behind the trees, and, seconded by their white 
allies, maintained the combat resolutely, while 
their women loaded their canoes, in order to 
cross the river. The battle was, like most 
other Indian battles, conducted with too much 
circumspection to be very bloody. Yet, ere 
morning broke, five of the assailants and one of 
the Chippeways had fallen. Two more were 
wounded, as were Le Due and Pinchon. When 
the light increased, so that the features of the 
contending parties were visible to each other, 
the Sioux discovered that our two friends were 
among their enemies. Their anger was ex- 
treme. These men had eaten of their bread, 
married among them, and had children in their 
lodges. They renewed the conflict with re- 
doubled fury, pressing on at all points. By 
this time, the helpless, the aged, and the five 
voyageurs of the establishment, were out of 
danger. The Indians prepared to follow, in 
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the single canoe they had left behind, and en- 
treated the whites to accompany them. Pin- 
ebon, now in his element, positively refused to 
leave his house to be plundered and burned, 
and, for once, Le Due agreed with him. They 
covered the retreat of the red men, and then 
darted into the building. 

The Dahcotahs, thinking that their prey was 
now in their hands, rushed towards the house, 
with loud shouts, but were taught more caution 
by seeing two guns flash through a crevice, and 
two more of their number drop. They took to 
the trees again, and fired at the door and win- 
dows. As no second report came from within, 
they concluded that the amtnunition of the de- 
fenders was exhausted, and they were confirmed 
in this view of the matter, by hearing our hero 
sing his death-song. Nevertheless, it was but 
a stratagem to entice them within reach. He 
knew that by keeping up a distant fire he could 
do them little damage, and hoped to decoy them 
into such a position that he might destroy them 
aU. 

The Dahcotahs, encouraged at the prospect 
of killing the two white men, and in some de- 
gree revenging their slain, ventured from their 
covers, and mounted the roof of the house. 
Here they held a short consultation. It would 
have been vain to apply fire, for the roof was 
covered with snow^ and, under that, with damp 
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earth. The timbers were green, and while they 
were trying to ignite them, the enemy might 
have returned in force. No mode of access 
seemed so feasible as by the chimney. - Down 
it, then, they resolved to risk themselves. The 
voices beneath did not seem to come from the 
apartment into which it afforded a passage, and 
they trusted to effect the entrance without 
being discovered : when once in, they believed 
that their knives and tomahawks would over- 
come any opposition that two men could ofiake, 
whatever their strength and courage might be. 

Cautiously, as if going into a panther'^ den, 
the first Indian entered the chimney. When 
his head was below the top, another followed, 
and then another. The funnel was short, and 
could only contain three. 

*' A fine condition we are in,*' said Le Due ; 
" before another week our scalps will be drying 
in the smoke of a Sioux lodge.'* 

**Are you afraid, Joe? I thought you a 
braver man,'* replied Pinchon. 

^^ I am no more afraid than yourself, but we 
have not another hour to live. Hark ! do you 
hear them getting down the chimney ? Let us 
fire our guns up at them.** 

'^ No, no, do not be in a hurry. I tell you 
we shall kill them all, and winter next year on 
the St. Peters, with their kindred. Hear them 
in the chimney t Yes, and I see them too.** 
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The legs of the lowermost savage were now 
on the hearth. An instant longer, and he would 
have been in the apartment. Rushing through 
the open door, Pinchon seized him by the an- 
cles, and held him fast. ^^ Quick, quick, Le 
Due, bring me the straw bed! "" said he. The 
order was obeyed. Stuffing the straw into the 
fire-place, he applied a lighted brand. The 
flames ascended, and the Indians in the chim- 
ney howled in torment. Their cries soon ended. 
Stifled with smoke and flame, and unable to 
extricate themselves, their blackened bodies 
dropped upon the hearth, whence they were 
drawn one by oAe by Pinchon, and stabbed by 
Le Due. Those above, when they saw the 
smoke ascend, uttered appalling cries, but did 
not, nevertheless, descend from the roof. 

They now determined to unroof the house, 
and, jumping down aU at once, put an end to 
their hated enemies. Seldom do Indians per- 
severe in this manner. On the present occa- 
sion their passions were too much excited to 
allow* of cool reflection. Two of the slabs 
which composed the roof were easily torn oflF, 
• and thrown to the ground. As the foremost 
of the Dahcotahs approached, and bent over 
the opening to reconnoitre the pays has, he re- 
ceived the barbed points of a fish spear under 
his chin, and was jerked down and despatched. 
The thing was so quickly done, that his compa- 
nions, not seeing by what means he had disap- 
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peared, supposed he had found the way clear, 
and sprang in. Another advancing, was like- 
wise speared, to the further edification of the 
survivors. Reduced in number to five, the 
party lost heart, sprung from the roof, and 
made off, saying, that the Frenchmen were 
medicine men, against whom it would be useless 
to contend. 

When they were out of sight, Pinchon took 
his bullet-pouch and powder-horn, and, throw- 
ing his gun over his shoulder, started in pur- 
suit. Le Due followed his example, saying, 
that he was now convinced the devil took care 
of his own, and he was ready to follow his 
bourgeois anywhere. 

They followed the backward track of the 
Dahcotahs at a dog- trot, till night. They were 
both slightly wounded, and their wounds began 
to stiffen, but this did not abate their ardour. 
By good luck, the moon shone bright, so that 
they traced the retreating savages with ease. 
A little after midnight, they saw that the trail 
trended to a little coppice in the prairie. Here, 
if any of the savages were awake, it was dan- 
gerous to come : nevertheless, they reached it 
without being discovered. 

They found the Sioux asleep, unsuspicious 
of pursuit, with their guns piled against a tree. 
Stealing upon them with noiseless pace, they 
took away their arms, and placed them out of 
reach. Then, returning, they put the muzzles 
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of their own pieces to the sides of two of the 
sleepers. Pinchon gave the signal, and, at the 
word, two more were added to the number of 
their victims. The others jumped to their feet, 
and missing their arms, gave one shrill yell 
of despair, and fled into the prairie. Two of 
them were speedily overtaken, and slain, by 
their inveterate pursuers. The last of the 
Dahcotahs was not so easily disposed of. He 
had not been wounded, and, refreshed by the 
sleep he had taken, he held them a long chace, 
though, had either of them been fresh, he would 
not have run far. Le Due gave up the pursuit, 
but Pinchon continued to follow, as the hound 
follows the hurt deer. The savage held on his 
way untired, till day, when looking round, he 
saw his hunter within twenty yards of him. 
Finding escape impossible, he turned and faced 
him. The contest was brief. The white man 
received a deep wound, but the scalp of the 
Dahcotah was added to those he had already 
taken. 

When these unrelenting ruffians reached 
their house, they found their men returned, 
with a great number of Indians. Great was 
the applause they received, and great was the 
joy of .the Chippeways, that not one of the Na- 
tooessies had returned home to tell the tale. 
They filled the store of Pinchon with furs to 
the roof, before spring* 

VOL. I. N 
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He returned to M ichilimacinac, and found a 
welcome his deeds had not deserved. He was 
again trusted with an outfit, and returned to 
winter with the very band he had so deeply 
injured, having good care to take no one with 
him who might betray him, excepting Le Due, 
who was as much implicated as himself. 

One more of his exploits, for its almost incre- 
dible temerity, we shall ^relate, and then make 
an end of our story. When his boat arrived 
at the portage of the Wisconsin, on his return 
to the Sioux country, it was necessary to dry a 
part of the cargo, which had been wet by a 
shower, the night preceding. The canvass, 
mentioned in a former sketch as used to cover 
Macinac boats, was spread upon the ground to 
dry. While he and his men were engaged in 
eating, an enormous rattle- snake crept out of 
the grass, and stretched himself in the sun 
upon the canvass ; thinking, it is probable, that 
it was placed there for his reception. It i&well 
known that this reptile is a generous enemy, 
never doing any injury unless molested, nor 
then without giving warning. When Pinchon 
and his comrade returned, they perceived the 
individual in question. 

Le Due seized a stick to kill it, but Pinchon 
held his arm, while the serpent regarded them 
with the utmost indifference. " Joe Le Due,*' 
said Pinchon, ^^we are called brave men. Should 
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you like to try which of the two is the best en- 
titled to the name ? '* 

'^ And how should that be tried ? You do not 
wish to fight with me, I hope? I have no incli- 
nation of that kind myself: I would far rather 
drink with you/' 

" Nay, it can be tried without fighting. Dare 
you, will you, catch that snake in your bare 
hands V 

" Despardieux ! no ! I will fight the Indians 
with you, as long and as often as you please, 
but I wUl not fight such an enemy as that/' 

*^ Well, then, it shall never be said that I 
feared man or beast. If you will not catch 
hitn, I will.'' 

Disregarding all remonstrance, the despe- 
rado laid himself down within a few feet of the 
reptile. He moved his hand towards him as 
slowly as the hand of a clock, while the snake 
raised his head, and looked him steadily in the 
eye, without offering to strike. When he had 
advanced his fingers within six inches of the 
serpent, he snatched it up by the neck, as 
quick as thought, and sprung upon his feet, 
holding it out at arm's length ! The reptile, 
after a few revolutions of its tail, fixed it firmly 
round the man's neck, and began to contract 
its body. Though one of the strongest of men, 
he felt his arm bend, in spite of all the force 
of his muscles. Still his iron nerves remained 

n2 
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firm. He grasped his right wrist with his left 
hand; and resisted with all its might ; but the 
snake was too strong for him ; when, at last, 
he saw its white fangs within six inches of his 
face, his courage gave way, and he cried to Le 
Due to come with his knife. The snake was 
severed in two, and Pinchon cast the part he 
held from him. The animal had attained the 
full growth of its species, and had thirty-two 
rattles. 

After this exploit, which was witnessed and 
admired by fifty Winnebagoes, he gained his 
wintering ground among the Sioux. His thirst 
of blood being insatiable, he went to war with 
them against his quondam friends, the Chip- 
peways. 

Such was the tenor of his life, sometimes 
warring upon one tribe, and sometimes upon 
another. Many and wonderftil were his adven- 
tures, those we have related being but speci- 
mens. As friends to morality, we should 
perhaps expatiate upon the misapplication of 
his great natural gifts, and trace his enormities 
to the neglect to inculcate sound principles in 
his mind in early youth. .Yet, as no one reads 
such lucubrations, and, more especially as such 
subjects have been worn threadbare by novel- 
ists and romanccrwriters, we shall leave our 
readers to draw such conclusions as seem good 
to them. 
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The parents of this hrutal desperado never 
had the unhappiness to behold him again. He 
fell by the hand of his trusty comrade, Joe Le 
Due, at the age of thirty-three. He had been 
supplanted by this man in the affections of a 
squaw, and in his cups fastened a quarrel on 
him. Le Due would have eschewed .the contest 
which followed, but the ire of Pinchon was not 
to be appeased. Two northwest guns, and 
twenty yards of prairie ground, decided the 
matter. Joseph Le Due stood the fire of his 
principal without injury, for intoxication had 
rendered Pinchon's hand unsteady. Knowing 
that his opponent never forgave, he discharged 
his piece with better aim, and Pinchon, shot 
through the heart, bounded six feet into the 
air, and fell to the earth a eorpse. 

What became of Le Due is not known. The 
posterity of Pinchon still flourishes among the 
Dahootahs, and has lost all traces of European 
blood. The fifth in descent from our, hero 
signed a treaty with the late General Pike at 
St. Peters, in the year eighteen hundred. His 
son is the petty chief of the Owaw Hoskah, or 
Long Avenue village. There he passes the 
summer with his band, and may be seen 
weekly and daily, visiting the agency to ask 
for '^ some of his father's milk ;'^ a harmless, 
worthless, drunken vagabond. Yet he has a 
fund of humour that frequently amuses the 
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of&cers of the garrison, and procares him a 
bottle of whisky. Some anecdotes of him 
will not, we hope, be considered out of place 
here. 

One day, visiting Fort Snelling with his face 
blackened, the commanding officer asked him 
the reason why he had smeared himself in that 
maimer. '^ It is because my brother is dead,*' 

was the T^ply- 

" Why, then, do you not act as we do ? 
When we lose a relative, we array ourselves in 
good black broadcloth." 

^^ Father, every nation has its customs. You 
are rich, and we are poor. Therefore, we show 
our grief by smearing our faces with soot, and 
you attire yourselves in black cloth. But, as 
you do not approve of my following the customs 
of our ancestors, to please you I am willing to 
compromise. Give me a black dress for this 
occasion, and in return I will give you as much 
soot as shall serve for the purposes of mourning 
all the days of your life/* 

At another time, coming to ask a present, 
preparatory to going to Rum River with his 
band, the white chief asked him how that 
stream had acquired such an appellation. . ^^ Is 
it because rum runs there, instead of water?" 

" No, father," replied the Dahcotah, " it 
does not. If it did, I would live on its banks 
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till I had drank it dry. Yoii would never see 
me here again.'' 

Colonel Snelling once proposed to this chief 
and his people^ in council^ to give them potatoes, 
seed corn, a plough, &c. and to send men to 
their village to teach them how to use the imple> 
ments of husbandry, and to raise cattle and 
swine. ^^ You see," said the officer, *' that the 
chace is an uncertain support, and that you are 
often obliged to ask us for food, to keep you 
from starving. Work, then, as we do, and you 
will be above the necessity of begging." 

Pinchon said nothing till jiie had filled his 
pipe, and exhausted its contents. Then, de- 
liberately knocking out the ashes, he replied : 

^^ Father, I have been reflecting on your pro- 
posal, as its importance deserves. What you 
say is true. You speak with but one tongue. 
It is certain that we are often without anything 
to eat. But it strikes me, that we have no 
need to labour to procure com, or squashes, or 
potatoes, or cattle, or pigs, while we have so 
good a father, who gives us all these things, 
without any trouble on our part." 



THE DEVIL'S PULPIT. 

A I.E6BND. 

I 

Ity moet wel loopen die door du Daivel gedriven word. 

Dutch Proybrb. 

There can be but few inhabitants of the city 
of New^ York who are not acquainted with the 
striking features of the Jersey shore, and with 
the views that present themselves from the high 
grounds overlooking it; of the city and its 
islands to the south, and of the majestic Hud- 
son, pouring down from the north its '^ exulting 
and abounding" waters, covered with their 
seeming encampments of the white sails of river 
craft. I have, indeed, heard it asserted, that 
there are some respectable native citizens, who 
have never, during a long and otherwise well 
spent life, ventured their persons across the 
noble artery of the state of New York, far 
better entitled to the epithet of King of 
Rivers than many streams which song has 
made immortal. I cannot believe it to be the 
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fact. But, for the benefit of those who have 
never sojourned m the London of America, it 
may be proper to mention that the shores of 
the Hudson, opposite to the; city, from the pen- 
insula of Paulus Hook, northward, present a 
singularly picturesque outline of indented coves 
and wood-fringed promontories, with a bold 
back-ground of heights, rising almost perpen- 
dicularly behind a level of meadow lands, once 
useless, and good only for breeding mosqui- 
toes, but now made, valuable by human toil. 

These heights are at all times striking in 
their effect, as a part of the magnificent laud- 
scape which meets the eye in every direction 
from the favourable points on the Jersey side of 
the river. They attract the traveller's notice, 
whether they are whitened with the dog-wood 
flowers of spring or the accumulated snows of 
winter; whether glowing beneath the golden 
light of summer's declining sun, or burnished 
with the gorgeous tints which clothe his pavi- 
lion, when he sinks to rest with regal magnifi- 
cence in autumn. In autumn, too, at the change 
of the leaf, before the more melancholy days of 
its fall are come, the woods which adorn the 
sides of these hills assume a variety and brilli- 
ancy of colouring. Which I have never seen sur* 
passed. As you stand on the summit of some 
moss-grown pile of rocks, where some veteran 
of the forest spreads his gnarled and projecting 
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roots beside you, and extends his enormous and 
grotesque arms above your head, while mon- 
strous grape-vines are twisting and intertwining 
their serpentine aiid never-ending coils, hanging 
in fantastic wreathings and complications from 
one trunk or bough to another, you look down 
on these woods as they descend to the meadows, 
and the beams of the sinking sun strike through 
their winding alleys, or glorify their many co- 
loured masses ; and you realize more than is 
dreamt of in the tales of oriental enchantment. 
The multitudinous leaves of every conceivable 
hue seem transparent, as they flutter in the 
softened light. Amidst a clump of rich ever- 
greens stands a seeming tree of living gold; 
and far and wide an indescribable profusion of 
tints, from royal purple to sober russet, from 
deep crimson to the faintest tinge of red, from 
vivid orange to the very complexion of the sun- 
beams, are mingling amidst every shade of 
green. The graver hues have their proper dis- 
tribution among the wealth and variety of 
colouring ; for nature, unlike man, never makes 
her splendour become gaudy by accumulation ; 
and her own light falling on this picture gives 
to it an appearance, at which the painter throws 
down his brush, and the poet abandons his vo- 
cabulary in despair. I think it would be on 
the whole advisable for me to let it alone my- 
self. But, if the tide of Time should bear my 
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name^ by any chance^ to posterity^ I wish that 
it may be associated with scenes like these, 
where the generations who are to come will. for 
ever repair, to admire the prodigality of nature, 
in combining all that is majestic and soft, ab- 
rupt and graceful, in the boundless variety of 
her works. 

About a mile and a half from the Hoboken 
Ferry, and near the celebrated Weehawken 
bluff, on whose summit a true poet has drunk 
inspiration, and within whose shadow the 
blood of brave men has been shed in inglorious 
combat^ there is a remarkable precipice, called 
The Devil's Pulpit. I have thought it thus 
essential to fix its locality, as it is the scene of 
a well known but unrecorded tale of the olden 
time, which it is now my province to relate. 
Here the mountainous ridge I have spoken of as 
extending from Bergen heights embraces the 
Swartwont meadows, and descends, with its 
lofty semicircle of rocks and trees, to their 
level, the picturesque road winding at the base, 
and beginning to climb the Weehawken hiU. 
At this point, on the eastern extremity of the 
ridge, just where it begins to sink towards the 
river, stands the precipice I have named, 
being a perpendicular rock twenty or thirty 
feet in height, in the midst of a thin clump of 
trees. Its top is crowned with a thick square 
projecting block of stone, resembling strongly 
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a well stuffed pulpit cushion ; while a regular 
flight of natural stairs leads up to it from the 
left. From it you have glimpses through the 
boughs of the island of New York, sprinkled 
with its villages and villas, and terminating in 
the city, with all its spires and towers, of the 
intervening river and the spacious harbour, the 
green windings of the Jersey shores, and the 
distant hills of Staten Island. You see the 
white sails gleaming and gliding to and fro on 
the broad waters beneath you ; you hear the 
quick heavy beat of paddles from the steam* 
boats; and, when the air is more than com- 
monly quiet, the everlasting murmur and coil 
of the great city hums drowsily on your ear. 

This precipice became famous for some re- 
markable adventures, which happened there 
some sixty or seventy years ago, when the city 
of New .York was about an eighth of its pre- 
sent size. From the pictures, books, and do- 
cuments, in my possession, I could describe it 
almost accurately enough for a survey, or to 
lay it out again according to its plan at that 
day and with more than sufficient precision to 
enable a painter to depict it. But I am cabined, 
cribbed, and confined, by the limits necessity 
compels me to observe, and I must get along 
with my story ; for, unlike the knife-grinder, 
" I have one to tell, sir.'* 

There was, then, at this time a tailor from 
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London, who kept a shop at the comer of Wall 
Street and Broadway, within the shadow of 
that venerable Old Trinity Church, whose an- 
tique magnificence, gilt cherubim, loud organ, 
and brass chandeliers, called forth the eulogium 
of the historian of New York, and whose place 
is imperfectly supplied by the semi-gothic 
structure which now occupies its site. This 
artist was bom in the year 1736, and baptised 
by the name of William Vince, according to 
the parish register of St. Giles's, Cripplegate; 
but he called himself ViUiam Vince, and as- 
sumed no small airs among the provincials, on 
the strength of his having seen the Lord Mayor 
of Lunnun, and ^^ woted^' at a common hall. 
But he did not find his patronage co-extensive 
with his pretensions. All his gold lace and 
embroidery stocks with gilt buckles ; isolitaires; 
flimsy silk-stockings, with gold clocks ', faded 
damask and brocade ; black, blue, green, crim- 
son, scarlet, and yellow, silk breeches-pieces ; 
black, green, and crimson, Genoa velvet ; cut 
and uncut velvet shapes ; gold and silver knee 
garters, &c. remained on his shelves, and 
/ scarcely paid for their advertisement in The 
Post Boy. He had bought the sweepings of 
the shop of a bankrupt brother of his craft, but 
brought them to the wrong market. The stub- 
born burghers continued to employ Von Smek 
and Hofiilieyer, in Crown Street, or La Culotte, 
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in Hanover Square. The good and sober folks 
of that day preferred such coats as would keep 
them warm, and endure so much wearing as to 
be often bequeathed as a rich legacy imto their 
issue. The dignitaries of Church and State, 
that is to say the governor, lieutenant governor, 
Chief-justice De Lancey, Judge Ludlow^ Coun- 
sellor Murray, the Rector of Trinity's Church, 
and the collectors of his Majesty's Customs, 
regularly imported their apparel by the British 
packets. 

This Cockney .Prometheus of the external 
man had therefore little employment. Some 
young lawyer occasionally favoured hhn with ic 
call, who was ambitious of ^^ going smarter" 
than his neighbours, and who relied for' fimds 
to discharge his bill, not on obtaining his costs 
in a successful suit, but on getting a suit ta 
make costs in. And sometimes a midshipman 
or an ensign would want to be fitted up, in a 
great hurry, which proved to be no exaggera- 
tion, as his haste allowed him no time to settle 
his accounts. 

A crisis was approaching in the poor tailor's 
life ; and a strange planet it was that presided 
over that tide m his affairs, which led him to 
dispose of much of his trumpery. 

The eldest son of the clerk of Trinity Church 
was named Matthew Oakes, by right, but the 
Dutch people called him Tevas,^ and the 
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English^ Mat and Matty. This young gentle- 
man's father had brought him up with a noble 
ambition of making him his successor in hi^ 
semi-sacerdotal office. But it was soon very 
obyious that these fond parental hopes would 
never be fulfilled ; for Master Mat was an irre- 
verent cub, who ate nuts in church, and would 
not learn his catechism, and often forgot to take 
off his hat to the rector. His reading was ge- 
nerally such a various reading of the text as 
confounded all criticism ; and his singing cer- 
tainly resembled more the song of the sweeps 
than that of the seraphim. When he indulged 
his lungs in that exercise, the voices of the 
qidre and the thunders of the organ were 
quickly silenced, to the unutterable scandal of 
the grave and devout audience. 

He was, therefore, placed by his disconso- 
late father behind the counter of Mrs. Alexan- 
der (who, in silks and satins, laces and lavms, 
monopolized the whole fashionable custom of 
the city), in the hopes that he might one day 
become a merchant. But the quick eye of 
that old lady detected a great many inaccura- 
cies in his arithmetic, with occasional fluctua- 
tions in the state of the till, which could not 
be accounted for by corresponding variations in 
that of the market. One day she saw him in 
church, ostentatiously protruding on public 
attention a pair of sky-blue stockings with red 
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clocks . This sight gave her such painful sensa* 
tions^ that she retired prematurely, apparently 
half fainting. On examination, she found that 
these integuments had been abstracted from a 
parcel received by the last importation ; and^ 
when Tevas returned, she very cavalierly di- 
vested him, with her own hands, of the dry 
goods, and turned him off bare-legged, with a 
malison and a prophecy of evil import. 

After this dismission, Matthew led a miscel- 
laneous life for many years. Sometimes he 
vouched his attendance at the bar of the Blue 
Bell, in Slout-lane ; sometimes he ran of er- 
rands for the governor ; sometimes he carried 
invitations to funerals for the sexton. During 
the annual fortnight's session of the legisla- 
ture, he assisted in. making fires^ and filling 
pipes for the members. He was the regular 
door-keeper at the school-balls of Mr. Turner, 
the patriarch of New York dancing masters. 
Though his exterior was rather ragged and di- 
shevelled, there was a certain jauntiness about 
its .arrangement, and an unfailing sprightliness 
in his air. He loved to dispose such ornaments 
as he could muster on those parts of his person 
where he supposed their exhibition would prove 
most effectual. He wore two-thirds of a three- 
cornered hat with a Ramilies cock. Though 
hifi linen was filthy dowlas, his rufSes were of 
deep lace. If his knees seemed to indicate a 
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curiosity to peep out of their investments^ his 
knee-buckles were of sumptuous Bristol paste ; 
and his stockings, though rarely whole, were 
always of silk: his frugal and affectionate 
mother often besought him to put on stout 
woollen hose of her own knitting ; but he re- 
jected all such overtures with unfilial contempt. 
The fragments of his shoes were always highly 
polished, and garjiished with buckles, one of 
brass and one of steel. Such was Tevas's 
course of life, and such the assortment of his 
apparel. 

By the arrival of the packet on the 30th day 
of December, 1760, after a short passage of 
seventy- nine days from Falmouth, the melan- 
choly tidings were brought to this Dutch co- 
lony of the death of its German master, George 
the Second. This monarch, happening to die 
at a lucky moment, just after the conquest of 
Canada, left behind him an excellent cha- 
racter. All England was in tears — so said 
the London Advertiser, the regular channel of 
intelligence to this city. With that laudable 
imitation of the customs of the mother coun- 
try, for which its citizens have ever since been 
distinguished, it was unanimously resolved, 
that New York also was much affected. The 
dignitaries before named, with others not there 
specified, laid aside their customary splendour 
of velvet brocade and gold lace, and appeared in 
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full suits of mourning. The sober burghers 
brought forth their solemn black attire from 
the recesses of their wardrobes^ and those who 
were unprovided repaired to Van Smek and 
Hoflfmeyer, or to M. La Culotte. These mag* 
nets, with all the minor members of the sartorial 
trade, were hard at work in making new mourn- 
ing suits, or in refitting and furbishing up old 
ones, which had not been worn since the death 
of the last relation, or of one of the royal family. 
Hard at work were they all in cutting up the 
fine, thick, glossy Dutch blacks of former 
times, to whose solidity, compactness, and 
lustre, the boasted Regent's cloth of modern 
days is in comparison a mere web of gos- 
samer; or in darning, piecing, patching, let- 
ting out, taking in, turning, scouring, seat- 
ing, new collaring, new cuffing, and new but- 
toning, the lugubrious livery used on former 
occasions. 

I am not a tailor by trade, which I regret, 
for I have a genius that way ; but I love and 
honour the art, and sympathise in all the mis- 
haps of its professors. I am therefore thus 
particular, because none, not even the meanest 
of these jobs, fell to the share of poor Vince, 
the cockney, who sat, some days after the 
arrival of the gloomy news which occasioned 
aH these outward signs of woe, the veritable 
picture of woe itself, if poetical propriety would 
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justify the personification of woe in the shape 
of a tailor. He sat in his shop alone^ playing 
vpth his measure^ and meditating on sundry 
wants and necessities. Among these^ the most 
prominent was his last quarter's rent still due, 
with the balance of the former one, amounting 
in all to fourteen pounds, fifteen shillings. For, 
living in the most frequented part of the city, 
his rent was proportionately extravagant. 
Sadly and listlessly he felt and unrolled for the 
fiftieth time a piece of black velvet rather shop- 
worn, which, having abandoned all hopes of 
clothing with it any of the dignitaries, from the 
governor down to the alderman of the ward, 
he had that day offered at what he called half 
price to the Dutch Church consistory, and to 
the vestry of Trinity, for mourning hangings ; 
with equally bad success in both instances. 
He had almost come to the desperate conclu- 
sion of making himself a suit from the 'despised 
cloth, out of respect for the memory of his de- 
parted sovereign, and in keeping with the 
gloom of his own fortunes; and of putting 
himself on board the next packet. Suddenly 
the door of his shop opened with a peremptory 
shove and an authoritative bang, and closed again 
with an emphatic noise. He looked up hastily, 
while the fear of a sheriff's officer and the hope 
of a customer made his heart palpitate and his 
eyes incapable of accurate speculation ; until. 
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after some moments^ he recognised the form 
of our friend Matthew Oakes^ in his wonted 
costume^ but enlarged and heightened^ as it 
seemed, by a new air of dignity or impudence. 

Supposing he was the bearer of a message 
indicative of business from a respectable quar- 
ter — for Matthew never ran errands for low 
people — the tailor regarded him more compla- 
cently than usual, and waited for an explana- 
tion of his embassy. Mat seated himself with 
great familiarity on the counter, kicked his 
heels against its supporters, folded his arms, 
and, looking Vince in the face, with much im- 
portance, said — " Cockney Bill '^ 

" Villiam Vince, if you please, Tevas," inter- 
rupted the astonished and angry artist. " What 
do you want ? Get oflF my counter." 

^^ Sir," replied Tevas, still more indignantly 
and angrily, " I would have you to know I am 
Matthew Oakes, Esquire." 

''Veil, then, Mr. Hoakes, what do you want?" 
said Vince. '' Get oflF of that 'ere counter in- 
stantly!" 

" Hold your jaw. Bill," said Tevas, drawing 
a red canvass bag from his pocket, which he 
slammed on the counter, producing a jingle 
not unknovm, though unusual to the ears of 
the tailor. '' Hear what I have to say to you, 
if you please. All England is in tears for the 
death of our lamented Sovereign. He was as 
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brave as Solomon and as wise as Alexander; 
and all York is going to be in tears too. All the 
genteel people are going into mourning on this 
truly doleful occasion^ and I want a first chop 
suit of black clothes, as good as you can 
make, to cut them all out by the day after 
to-morrow/* 

The tailor felt strongly tempted to laugh at 
the wants of the shabby-genteel individual who 
had such loyal intentions. But, as he gazed on 
the queer customer, the red bag with chink so 
delightful, and the rusty velvet which it was so 
difficult to get rid of — it required not the pro- 
phetic eye of Genius to imagine a change in 
their several relations, much to his own ad- 
vantage. Altering, therefore, his tone and 
manner very materially, he exclaimed, " Mr. 
Hoakes, this is the werry welwet out of what 
Lord Chisterfield had his last suit of court- 
mournipg made oif of, and if there's any body 
more genteel than Lord Chisterfield, I should 
like for to know it." — ^To be brief, he measured 
Oakes, and j^omised to deliver the suit at the 
time required; which promise (the only in- 
stance of the kind on record in the annals of 
his craft) he actually performed with punctu- 
ality ; nor did he let his customer go, without 
suggesting and supplying all the other improve- 
ments of his person which the shop afforded. 

On the next Sunday, Tevas, whom we must 
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HOW call Mr. Oakes^ made his appearance in 
Trinity Church, in fine new ruffles, a brilliant 
cocked beaver, bay solitaire, and all the equip- 
ments of a macaroni of those days, overlaying 
and garnishing' the mourning apparel, which, 
albeit rusty and shop-worn, had not yet lost 
^^all its original brightness, nor appeai^ed less 
than black velvet ruined." Although Dr. 
Barclay preached an excellent funeral sermon 
on the virtues of the British Trajan that had 
been, and the still greater virtues of his suc- 
cessor, the British Augustus that was to be ; 
all his eloquence and learning were wasted. 
Not on Trajan, nor Augustus, nor Dr. Barclay, 
but on Mr. Oakes, was the attention of the au- 
dience rivetted. The gentry were not a little 
scandalized at the black-hilted sword, which 
the clerk's son had mounted, and wore with an 
air decidedly aristocratic. ' But they were too 
dignified to exhibit any other emotion than that 
of silent contempt. 

The wonder grew a week or two, after which 
time Mat was seen strutting ab^ut town at a 
fashionable hour, in a scarlet coat with gold 
embroidery, with a richly laced hat, and dia- 
mond knee-buckles. Two navy lieutenants, 
whose acquaintance he had contrived to make, 
took him with them to pay visits ; and, though, 
as you may imagine, he was received with a 
mixture of undefinable sensations, he was not 
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turned out bodily any where. And he now 
commenced a bowing acquaintance with several 
ladies of fashion, and was the daily subject of 
admiration as he perambulated William Street; 
he lounged every morning in Mr. Vincie's shop, 
and rode out every day, on a strong, cantering, 
capering, curvetting, prancing, tall, white horse 
with cropt ears and a switch tail, wall-eyed, 
but of full blood, and well attested pedigree, to 
a tavern out of town, with the sign of the young 
King George III., near the site of the present 
hospital. He took a room at the city tavern ; 
cut his father and mother, and all his humble 
and hard-wqrking brothers and sisters ; gave 
dinners at the hotel ; and, by way of shaking 
off all vulgar, familiar, and early associations, 
altered his name, by changing Matthew into 
Mark, and Oakes into Oques. Mysterious 
was the source of his means of paying for 
his new and luxurious expences. Equally 
mysterious seemed the way in which he gra- 
dually got into society at that time. But this 
would be no great matter of wonder in our days. 
It may be proper, however, to mention that a 
fashionable lady, who was fond of patronising 
and bringing forward young men, took a fancy 
to something about Mr. Oakes, either his 
clothes, or his horse, or himself; carried him 
about into company ; said he was an astonish- 
ing genius', and read some verses every where^ 
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which he had given her as his own. Every one 
who knows any thing about the course of 
things in that part of society, denominated 
high life, knows that the Rubicon being once 
passed, as long as the cash seems to hold out, 
there is no further inquiry made as to the origin, 
means, or qualifications, of an adopted member 
of the beau-monde. Old women, and jealous 
or envious rivals, are alone given to making 
enquiries about the lineage, breeding, and as- 
sociations, of the parvenu. So it fared with 
Matthew, or Mark, who lost no opportunity of 
making good the ground he had occupied. At 
a subscription- ball, given to Governor Monck- 
ton on his return from the conquest of Ma- 
tinico^ the quondam doorkeeper of Mr. Turner 
appeared in all his glory, in a rich suit of green 
and red Genoa velvet, lined with yellow satin, 
with cut steel buttons, outshining all the vesti- 
mental magnificence of the f^te. He had even 
the assurance to ask the Duchess of Gordon, 
(who, as all the learned in the British peerage 
well know, married an American gentleman) 
to dance a minuet with him. Supposing him 
to be some stray sprig of nobility, her Grace 
acceded to the sublimely impudent proposition, 
and the star of Mr. Oques became immediately 
one of the first magnitude. He led the mode, 
and his tailor profited richly by his recommen- 
dations. He became a great literary character ; 
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lounging daily at Rivington*s, in Hanover 
Square^ where he bought canes and opera- 
glasses^ and purchased all the half dozen copies 
of the first two volumes of Tristram Shandy, 
which had been ventured in the New York 
market, and which he had the pleasure of lend- 
ing to all the reading people in polite society. 
He sat conspicuously on the side scenes of the 
theatre, directing and controlling the applauses 
of the audience; and boasted that he had 
taught Hallam how to deliver the most fa- 
vourite passages in his best character. He 
also became a politician, and, at the great con- 
tested election between lawyer Livingston, De 
Lancey, Lispenard,andBayard, manfully espous- 
ed the side which luckily for him proved to be the 
genteel one, and which luckily for him proved 
to be the successful and .hospitable one. 

Though now X'irculating freely in elegant 
society, it cannot be disguised that when Mr* 
Oques made any direct matrimonial demon* 
Btrations towards the only daughter or grand- 
daughter of some wealthy burgher, the whole 
family at once assumed a chilling air towards 
the aspiring lover. If, after this, he could force 
his way, on a winter's evening, into the snug, 
oak-wainscotted, little back parlour, with which 
the rich merchants of New York were then con-^ 
tented, he was received with a silent and solemn 
courtesy. In spite of his gorgeous apparel) 

VOL« I, o 
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the young heiress would scarcely lift her eyes 
from her knittings or answer more than Yes or 
No to his gayest remarks oi* softest inquiries. 
At the least pause, the old lady would observe, 
from her elbow-chair on the right hand of the 
sparkling, crackling, hickory, fire, " Het kleed 
maka den man 5'* or else, in her other verna- 
cular, that " fine feathers make fine birds, but 
they would not make the pot boil.*' Where- 
upon the grave father would take his pipe from 
his mouth, and, after pouring out a volume of 
smoke, add, in oracular Dutch, ^^ Spoedige 
klimmers vallen schielk^' — (Hasty climbers 
have sudden falls) . 

What Mr. Oakes was worth, orhowhecameto 
be worth a dollar, in capital or credit, remained 
as great a mystery as ever. He happened, 
indeed, to draw a prize of two hundred pounds 
in the City Hall Lottery, which accident he 
treated as a bagatelle. I do believe it did not 
come amiss, though it took place in the midst 
of his apparent prosperity. His tailor, who 
was naturally of an inquisitive temper, was 
perhaps most uneasy in his mind, in trying to 
find out the cause of his patron's sudden ele- 
vation. All his indirect hints or leading ques- 
tions on this topic were met by Mr. Oakes with 
such fearful dignity, that Vince dreaded the 
loss of his custom too much to venture any 
further interrogatories ; not the less in his 
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inmost soul did he determine to solve the 
enigma. 

To the early inquiries made of him concern- 
ing this new Adonis Mr. Vince had answered 
that Mr. Hoakes was a cash customer ; when 
further questioned where the cash came from, he 
replied that *^ Mr. Hoakes 'as a rich hunkle in 
Olland '/' and he insinuated very broadly that 
a match was on the carpet between our hero 
and seventeen different heiresses. All these 
excursions of the tailor's extemporaneous fancy 
became rumours, which were magnified, mysti- 
fied, and multiplied, and though, like the heads 
of the Lernean Hydra, they were crushed one 
after another by the Herculean club of Truth, 
yet other little and big reports sprung up in their 
places, all of similar burden — that somehow or 
other Tevas Oakes had got to be somebody. 

As, however, Mr. Vince obtained custom, he 
grew less scrupulous in his conversations about 
the history, ways, and means, of him who might 
be called his founder ; particularly as the latter 
began to treat him with a certain degree of 
distance, passed him often in the street with- 
out recognition, and grew less punctual in his 
visits to his shop. Vince now began to shrug 
up his shoulders, or give a knowing wink, 
when pressed upon the subject of Mr. Oakes's 
resources. But a horrible deed was about to 
be done, which removed all his scruples of con- 

o 2 
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science at betraying or injuring his benefactor. 
At firsts with a mixed sensation of incredulous 
wonder and alarm^ and afterwards with unso- 
phisticated indignation^ he learned that Mat- 
thew^ who had not called at his shop for six 
days^ had bought two ready made French suits, 
and ordered a brocade dress of lilac worked 
with rosebuds, and a pair of pea-green and 
yellow satin breeches, of the newly- arrived Mr. 
Peter Tims, from Cheapside, who had opened 
his shop in Broad Street, near the Exchange. 

The barriers that held in his curiosity were 
now carried away ; in Indian phrase, the silver 
chain of friendship was snapt asunder. A 
sense of merit, neglected genius unappreciated, 
patronage slighted, possessed the soul of the 
artist. He compared Tevas to the wiper in the 
fable, wowed rewenge, and determined to votch 
Mr. Hoakes. 

He had for some time past noted that this 
gentleman was never visible on a Friday after 
dinner, and did not appear until towards noon 
the next day. It happened to be on a Friday that 
he learned the news of Tevas's flagrant apos- 
tacy. As soon as the Dutch clock sounded the 
hour of two, he announced to his journeyman — 
for he had now the honour of having so import- 
ant a personage in his shop •: — that he intended 
to walk into the country. He then planted him-^ 
self at the window, and began to watch the in-^ 
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goings and out-goings at the door of the 
city tavern. It would doubtless be amusing 
could I record his mental observations on those 
whom he did and those whom he did not 
know, as they severally entered or left the 
hotel ; but this I leave to the reader's imagi- 
nation. Two hours passed away, and Tevas 
did not appear. At one time, Vince had made 
up his mind to despatch a note, requesting the 
honour ^of seeing Mr. Oques on business of 
importance. But indignant pride and insulted 
friendship forbade the step. On a sudden a 
figure caught his eye, wrapped in a gold-corded 
crimson roquelaure, which he had a right to 
know, since he had himself given it ^^ its form 
and pressure.'^ It belonged to Mr. Oques, and 
though the wearer walked with a stooping, 
slouching gait, Vince lost not a moment in 
throwing a brown cloak over his shoulders, 
and scudding rapidly and quietly across the 
street, and down a narrow lane leading to the 
river, after the object of his curiosity. He lost 
sight of him very mysteriously ere he came to 
the water's edge ; but again caught a glimpse 
of his own workmanship at a small distance, 
and, taking the liberty of passing through a 
garden, which bordered on the present Green- 
wich Street, he was enabled to dog the roque- 
laure along the shore, till he was quite tired. 
He had several tumbles among heaps of brick, 
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Btone, and mortar^ which he thought much more 
of than the occasional remarks which he was 
obliged to hear from the boys, boatmen, and 
workmen, in Dutch and English, little compli- 
mentary to himself or his agility. But he had 
a great object in view, and had bound up each 
corporal agent to the terrible feat of finding out 
where Mr. Hoakes was a-going to. 

He lost sight of the roquelaure and its 
wearer behind a huge heap of sand, stone, and 
lime, which showed where the present edifice 
of Columbia College was already begun. 
Scrambling over this, and bruising his shins 
among some large logs of timber, he paused to 
take breath, and again saw the crimson gar- 
ment disappearing at a distance, in a thicket of 
evergreens and brambles on the banks of the 
river. He looked around him, and saw no hu- 
man being near. He had heard of the Indians, 
the smugglers, and Captain Kidd's ghost, and, 
although the sun was yet half an hour high, he 
could not help wishing himself in his shop; but 
the instinct of curiosity, combined with the de- 
sire of revenge, overcame his timidity. He re- 
newed the pursuit, plunged into the thicket, 
and again caught a glimpse of the roquelaure 
among a pile of rocks. Towards this he crept 
on tiptoe, keeping a careful watch on both sides 
as he went, and at length ensconced himself 
behind a massy block of granite. Peeping 
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through an aperture between this rock and 
others which lay heaped against it^ he observed 
a little cove, in which a small pettinger was ly- 
ing. It was an ill-looking thing to get into, 
and at school Mr. Vince had heard of the river 
Styx, its boat, and the grim ferryman who car- 
ried over the ghosts and ghostesses. The low 
sun was now looking red through the thick 
hazy air, and a streak of dusky fire quivered all 
along the water from the opposite shore to the 
pettinger, around which the small billows 
seemed to form lambent tongues of forky flame, 
of a bright but infernal ruddiness. And the 
cockney was all alone. Suddenly he heard a 
voice, which was that of Oakes, now rough and 
hoarse, as if made husky by sulphureous and 
tartarean fogs. It distinctly invocated two 
fiends, and ugly ones too, for it called aloud, 
" You two black infernal devils, come up ! " 

Reader, if you never happened to be scared 
in all your life, you cannot conceive how much 
the Londoner was frightened at these awful 
words, articulated in that preternatural tone, 
made more horrible by its being a manifest ex- 
aggeration of .a familiar voice, and conveying 
the terrible intimation that the speaker was col- 
leagued with the powers of darkness. Vince 
looked on the broad Hudson rolling gloomily 
by ; he looked also at the locker or cabin of the 
pettinger, just big enough for a man to lie coiled 
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up withiu it. • The terrible voice again sounded, 
and two others, harsh as the grating of the 
hinges of the Pandemonian gates, replied in a 
wild jargon, broken by shouts of horrid laugh- 
ter. Again Vince beheld the roquelaure ap- 
proaching, and behind it two swarthy stalwart 
forms, in deep red jackets and caps, their black 
arms bare from the shoulders, and their eyes 
shooting a demoniac and unnatural lustre. 
Their brawny arms brandished enormous pieces 
of timber, and, with every volley of discordant 
sounds which broke from their mouths, two 
rows of long white grinders showed themselves, 
which seemed able to despatch many such 
christians as Mr. Vince at a luncheon., 

The forms approached^ the jabber became 
more fearfully loud, and the cockney, scarcely 
knowing how or why, effected a passage 
through the rocks, and squeezed himself into 
the locker, pulling the door after him as close 
as he was able. There he lay, in an uneasy 
posture, trembling with the presentiment of 
some horrible event, but he remained not long 
in suspense. Footsteps approached, the same 
grating voices were heard, the speakers leaped 
on board, words in the same unintelligible 
language were interchanged, in which Mr. 
Vince clearly distinguished certain appalling 
execrations ; and the boat suddenly sprang for- 
ward, as if self-impelled. A confusion of noised^ 
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like that which might be heard from the mouth 
of the bottomless pit, burst upon the tailor's 
ears. The waves, tormented by the dividing 
prow, lashed its sides, and broke over it with a 
crash that seemed powerful enough to shiver 
adamant. The cockney was separated only by 
a single plank, as Aratus says (on which pas- 
sage Longinus passes a criticism of doubtful 
justice) from the depths beneath and the wa- 
ters around; thence, as he lay uneasily with 
his face to the bottom of the boat, he heard a 
swell of booming thunders : the very voice of 
Chaos seemed reverberating in the hollow of his 
ear : and along with this was a roaring as of 
tigers and lions, a screaming of wrath, terror, 
and pain, in brief, a mingling of all frightful 
and dolorous noi^eif^ combining the bowlings of 
every beast of the" fiesert with others yet more 
mysteriously frightful. Two huge feet, shod 
with spikes, were pressed against the doors of 
the locker, while through his peep-hole there 
gleamed on the prisoner's eye the appari- 
tion of four brawny black arms, with their 
muscles shining and swelling to a Patagonian 
enormity. They wielded two immense oars, 
and at every pull the angry river, against whose 
mighty current they were struggling, uttered a 
startling murmur, like that of a giant roused 
from his heavy slumbers. And they pulled and 
pulled, those two pair of huge black arms, and 

o5 
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the black bark bounded on and on^ amidst the 
intolerable roar of waters, while her joints 
groaned, and creaked, and gaped, and the bitter 
salt water leaked in, and Vince became as sick 
as he was frightened, and he fell into a swoon. 
From this he did not recover in less than an 
hour, when he was awakened by a grating 
sound from below. 

When he had enough strength and conscious- 
ness restored to peep through his aperture, he 
saw no one on board of the boat, which was 
now rocking in the surf by the side of a low 
bank, the bottom scraping and thumping upon 
the beach. This fact Vince knew not, but he 
felt the boat tossing and knocking about, and 
wished he was out of it. He ventured by de- 
grees to open the door of his purgatory, to pro- 
trude his head, and at last to draw out his per- 
son. The evening was cloudy, and the June 
twilight was obscured with unusual gloom. On 
one side of him, the turbid and hazy river, to 
which no limit could be discovered, lay moan- 
ing, whilst, on the surface, flakes of phosphoric 
light ever and anon gleamed and again vanish- 
ed. On the other, was a flat and dreary expanse 
of what seemed a heath, unbroken by any object 
until it was terminated by a dark rocky wall, 
reaching, as he thought, from earth to heaven. 
No human being was to be seen, and Vince de- 
termined to quit the demon-manned bark when 
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be might. He jumped unharmed to the shore^ 
and ran forward. A groan or grunt from be- 
hind arrested his progress; and, easting his 
eyes backwards, he saw at a little distance the 
two infernal oarsmen. Each was sitting on a 
stone as big as a stoop"^, with his back towards 
Vince ; whilst, projecting a foot from each of 
their mouths, was a bowl, burning red-hot with 
live coals, as of juniper or bright naphtha, 
which yields light to the kingdom of Pluto. 
The strong red glare thence emitted threw its 
lurid reflection over the bronzed, swarthy, side- 
faces of the fiendish watermen, and on their 
saucer-sized eyes, and upon great columnar 
volumes of dense vapour, ascending and com- 
mingling in interminable rings of red-tinged 
smoke. Vince averted his eyes, and ran. He 
ran on until he was up to his middle in mud. 
How he got out I know not, but he extricated 
himself by that instinct which is surer than 
reason, and on he ran again, perhaps a hun- 
dred yards. Now the solid earth seemed to 
bend under his feet, like a sheet of pasteboard. 
The ground shook and trembled ; and still he 
ran on and on, until he ran against a rock, at 
the base of the hills before-mentioned. Well 



* Stoop, in the sense here ased, is a native New York 
word ; it means the steps, and railing, and seats (if any) of the 
porch of a house, and is a good word enoagh, because there 
is no better. 
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it was for him that his nose was neither a Ro- 
man nose, nor a Grecian, but a pug nose, else 
would he have broken it. His eyes saw all 
sorts of many-coloured rainbow lights, and the 
wind swept in gusts round his ears, with tones 
of strange import. He began to scramble up 
the precipice. 

I despise asterisks and fragments from the 
bottom of my heart; but I respect truth too 
much to supply from fancy the chasms of au- 
thentic tradition. How Vince got up the hill 
I cannot say. Ail I know is, that a pallid and 
exanimate slender man was picked up on 
Bergen Hill next morning by Hans Van Ripen 
and his brother Yop, who took him to their 
house near Paulus Hook, whence he was ferried 
to the city. It was Vince. He got home about 
noon next day, and began to tell a confused 
and mysterious story, which nobody could make 
anything of. As his senses returned, it became 
more coherent, though not less fantastical. 
He said that the devil preached over in Jersey, 
and had a pulpit at Weehawk; that service was 
held there every Friday night, and that the 
devil talked *' handsomer'' than the recorder, 
or the rector of Trinity ; that Mr. Hoakes had 
made all his money by going to hear him, and 
that Satan and Lucifer rowed him over to the 
sermon every Friday. 

The tailor's shop was soon beset with a 
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crowd of inquisitive people. He still per- 
sisted in the same story, though with varia- 
tions, always increasing the marvel. Still the 
crowd augmented ; and, as it grew, so did the 
cockney's story. At last a regular mob was 
collected about his door, and before old Tri- 
nity Church. Dr. Magraw came also among 
them, and wanted to know what brought so 
many . fools together. But the Doctor is a 
person of no mean note in my story, which I 
must therefore suspend, to give some account 
of him. 

Dr. M^Grath, as he spelt his name, or Dr. 
Magraw, as others spelt it and called him, 
had now practised physic in New York about 
fifteen years. Who or what he was besides 
being Dr. Magraw no one knew. Some thought 
him a Jesuit in disguise, others a French 
spy, and others again one that had dealings 
with the Prince of Darkness. A more charit- 
able conjecture was, that he belonged to one 
of those unfortunate Scotch families who had 
taken the wrong side in 1745. His name 
was Scotch, but he talked good, though coarse, 
English, neither Scotch, nor Cockney, nor pro- 
vincial. To perplex the curious yet more, he 
talked Dutch, not only to the satisfaction of 
the colonists, but also of their Leyden-bred 
pastors. He spoke French also fluently and 
well, and was quite at home in various Patois, 
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Norman, GaBcon, Limousin, and what not. 
When he tallied with the Lutheran minister, 
it was in pure Saxon High German ; yet he 
chatted with the humbler members of the flock 
in their natire Hessian or Bavarian jaw*break- 
ing dialects. So that, for ought that could be 
inferred from his tongue, he might be German 
or Dutch, or French, as well as Scotch. One 
thing was certain — he was a thoroughly bred 
physician and surgeon ; familiar with all the 
science of his day ; had attended Boerhaave's 
lectures at Leyden, and walked the hospitals at 
Paris. In person, he was short, broad-shoul- 
dered, deep-chested, vigorous, sturdy, and stir- 
ring, with a lively keen gray eye, sandy hair, 
and one of those hard-favoured visages which 
give no note of age. Whether he was thirty 
or fifty on his arrival at New York was difficult 
to tell; and it was equally so twenty years 
after. His first notoriety arose from his re- 
fusing to keep accounts and send in bills like 
the other city doctors, and resolutely insisting 
on his guinea fees. Of these he got but few i 
until he was called in, by sheer accident, to a 
consultation on a desperate case, in the family 
of Chief Justice De Lancey, with the two most 
fashionable physicians of that day. One of 
these was a pretty, soft-spoken, mild, bow- 
ing, simpering, complimenting, news-retailing, 
neatly dressed gentleman, mighty courteous to 
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nurses and old ladies ; the other was a solemn, 
pompous personage, who quoted Latin, called 
himself a Fellow of the London College of Phy- 
sicians, and took snuff out of a large gold box. 
Magraw, at his first interview, threw the whole 
family into confusion, by pronouncing one 
an old woman, and the other a quack, and 
refusing to s^e the patient again, uuless they 
were both discharged. The Chief Justice, who, 
though unskiUed in medicine, had great skill in 
men, saw at once (what had never occurred to 
him before), that Magraw was right, and gave 
him the command of the sick room. In a 
month the lady was well, and the Doctor's 
reputation established. After this, business 
flowed in upon him : and such was his skill or 
his luck, that his reputation went on regularly 
increasing, although he paid court neither to the 
old ladies, nor to the editors, nor to the clergy, 
nor to the nurses. In the course of his medical 
career, he demolished quack after quack, regu* 
lar and irregular ; generally finishing them off 
with a sarcasm or a nick-name, sly, shrewd, 
scornful, and unerringly fatal. Nor did he 
confine this enmity to the quackery of his own 
art-; he held all other humbuggeries and pre- 
tensions in equal aversion. If a new preacher 
got into vogue, by tickling the ears of silly 
folks with big words, or amazing their eyes by 
flourishing his hands and arms; if a young 
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lawyer or assemblyman got the name of elo- 
quence by rant and flummery ; woe betide him ! 
if Dr. Magraw came among his audience, he 
was a gone man. Whilst the orator, lay or 
sacred as it might be, was paddling about " on 
his sea of glory/' (as Wolsey has it) "like 
little wanton boys that swim on bladders,'' the 
doctor would on the sudden rip up the said 
bladders of popular applause, let out all their 
high-blown pride, and leave him floundering 
in the very mud and slime of public con- 
tempt. 

He moreover extended his guardianship of 
the quiet little city he had chosen as his abode 
to the protection of it against all impostors 
and adventurers, under the guise of style or 
fashion. It were long to tell of all the well 
dressed swindlers whom he had unmasked and 
routed out, with as little ceremony and as 
sure an instinct as a terrier hauls forth the 
villain rat from his hole. One instance will 
suffice. 

There arrived, just after the peace of 1763, 
a French Marquis, who turned the heads of 
half the pretty girls, and was received by the 
governor as the heir of one of the richest and 
noblest titles of France. He went on triumph- 
antly, until he met Magraw at a grand dinner 
at the government-house. The Marquis was 
seated between her excellency the governor's 
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lady and General Lord Amherst. He was as 
usual gay and talkative. The ladies had 
scarcely left the table, when the company was 
astounded by the doctor's asking the governor, 
in a most audible tone, where he had picked 
up that Bordeaux hair-dresser. He had noted 
that the Marquis's dialect vras that of the 
Bordalese vulgar, and his gesticulation con- 
vinced him that he had been used to wield the 
powder-pufF. Suspicion was excited, and the 
conjecture ascertained to be correct, just in 
time to prevent the Marquis of Powder-puflF 
from quartering himself matrimonially upon 
the richest family in the province. 

In brief. Goldsmith's epitaph upon another 
shrewd Scot of the same period* might, with 
a little variation, ha^e served for the tomb of 
Magraw : 

Magraw here retires from his toils to relax, 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks ; 
Quack doctors, quack lawyers, and quacking divines, 
Come and dance o'er the spot where your tyi^ant reclines. 

The city had been sickly, and the doctor so 
busy, that, though he had marked Tevas and his 
finery, he had no time to pay attention to his 
case. He now listened to the thousand and 
one rumours bruited among the crowd 3 and 
his instinct told him at once there was roguery 

* Bishop Douglas, the antagonist of Hume, and the detec- 
tor of Lauder and Bower. 
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in it, coupled with the agency of some quack, 
corporeal or incorporeal. He, therefore, get* 
ting upon the church steps, made an address 
to the crowd, telling them in plain words, 
' they were a pack of blockheads, to convince 
them whereof, he would hire a couple of 
boats, and take whoever wished to go to 
Weehawken over with him the next Friday;' 
adding, that ^if the devil was there he knew 
how to deal with such cattle.' 

Friday came ; and, at three in the afternoon. 
Dr. Magraw, armed with a broad sword and a 
brace of horse-pistols, appeared on the ferry 
stairs, accompanied by his dog Bounce, Mr. 
Vince, and a sergeant's guard from the fort, of 
broad-shouldered, red-kneed Highlanders, with 
their tartan kilts fluttering and flaunting about 
them. Some government barges were in wait- 
ing, together with two huge ferry-boats. The 
whole population of the city, except the bed- 
ridden and the dignitaries, poured down to 
witness the embarkation, and above a thousand 
wished to go on board ; but the doctor and his 
guard put back the women, and children, and 
negroes, and admitted none but able-bodied 
white adults, who embarked to the number (as 
stated in my documents) of two hundred and 
ninety-seven. The doctor and his Highlanders 
led the way in the barges. The evening was 
fine, but there was no wind, and the tide ad- 
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verse ; so that, what with the delays of em- 
barking and crossing the river, it was twilight 
when they arrived at the point of the Wee- 

hawken ferrv. There old Hank Zabriskie and 

it 

his family met them. Hank expressed great 
joy at their intention, for hesaid he had made 
up his mind to quit the place, ^ for the spook's 
noises every Friday night were growing louder 
and louder.' Hank pointed in thS direction 
in which the lights were usually seen, but no 
one had any idea of the exact locality of the 
preacher. The woods looked black and terrific, 
the rocks steep and high, so that even the 
Highland body-guard showed symptoms of 
dismay and repugnance to advancing ; for the 
wraiths of their misls and torrents rose in their 
imagination, and unearthly voices murmured 
in their ears. Th^ doctor swore at them in 
Celtic, adjusted his belt, took a powerful pinch 
of snuff, brandished his gold-headed orange 
stick cane, and marched on, and they, at 
once ashamed and encouraged by his exam- 
ple, marched after him. Behind came the 
crowd, huddled together as closely as the in- 
equalities of the ground would allow. For 
want of a better, they followed a kind of blind 
path, in which fuel had been drawn to the ferry 
from the woody mountainous country at the back 
of the Weehawk meadows. Thousands of fire- 
flies twinkled in the bushes about them ; owls 
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hooted from the tall tops of trees, and sailed 
away from their perches as they approached. 
Now and then they thought they heard the 
long howl of a distant wolf, and then came a 
terrifying shriek, which they knew to be the 
panther's cry. It seemed as if the very insects 
of the air were leagued to torment them. Great 
humming beetles flying in heavy circles came 
plump against their faces. They were assailed 
with ravenous mosquitoes — not the degene* 
rate, attenuated mosquitoes, which in these 
days are wafted over from the Bergen meadows 
to suck the blood of our plump citizens — but 
gigantic gallinipers, with a note like that of 
a hautboy, and a proboscis tlttt could penetrate 
a water-proof boot. Whetlwr there was really 
any thing supernatural in this relentless fury 
of the mosquitoes, or whether it was owing to 
the fact of their voracity not being appeased in 
those days, as it is in our*s, by the weekly visits 
of the genial and juicy members of the Turtle 
Club to their dominions, is a subject I leave to 
the investigation of the learned entomologists 
of the Lyceum of Natural History. 

These fearful sights and sounds, and the 
stings and insults of the creatures of the air, at 
length exhausted the courage as well as the 
patience of the party. Now and then too, a 
straggler would be separated from the main 
body, and would call out for his friends in 
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fearful tones, which sounded to them like de*- 
moniac yells. At last, some grew mutinous, 
and called on the doctor to lead them back to 
the ferry. Their dauntless leader could not 
but allow the reasonableness of the request ; for 
the intricacy of the interwisted branches of 
trees, the huge fragments of rocks, the bram- 
bles and creeping vines, the slippery and de- 
ceitful heaps of leaves accumulated by many 
autumns, above all the darkness of the woods, 
through whose canopy a solitary star ever and 
anon shot a slanting, broken ray — all this 
made dreadful distraction in the ranks. A halt 
was ordered, and the party gradually collected. 
A deep silence caiil^ over them ; and, as they 
listened in awe to'^e mysterious whisperings 
of the breeze through the forest, the distant 
deep murmuring of the river, and the crackling 
of the dry leaves and branches under their feet, 
a deep dull sound, ten times repeated, was 
wafted to their ears by the east wind. It 
seemed a preternatural admonition of the late 
hour of the night, for they had now wandered 
far and long. Meanwhile, Dr. Magraw was 
administering to each of his Highlanders a 
comfortable dram of farintosh, from a jug 
fastened to his belt, together with a double 
pinch of snuff out of his own mull, which re- 
freshed and fortifi^ them exceedingly; in 
both of these comforts the rest of the party 
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expressed strong desires to participate, but the 
doctor resolutely refused them. Whether this 
partiality might not have produced overt acts 
of insubordination, notwithstanding the deep 
feeling of terror inspired by the scene and its 
associations, and the awful respect entertained 
for the doctor, I cannot pretend to say. But, 
all of a sudden a wild and shrill sound arose 
upon their ears from the woods to the south. 
It was an irregular chant, partaking of the 
solemn and the queer, a mixture of Old Hun- 
dred and Yankee Doodle, interspersed with 
squeaks and squalls. But ever and anon it 
swelled to a beautiful andante movement in 
F major, which soon changed to a spirited al- 
legro in the minor of that key, in the course 
of which was introduced a fine csescendo, wor- 
thy of Rossini. At one time, a beautiful chro- 
matic passage was introduced apparently with- 
out effort, in which the plaintive tones of an 
exquisite contralto were heard, producing all 
the power which noises of that quality have, in 
moving the affections. Throughout the whole, 
the clamorous forte stood out in strong relief 
with its contrasting pianissimo. 

The party proceeded onwards with many 
trips and stumblings, although fear produced 
something like regularity in their steps, to- 
wards that part of the woods whence this mys- 
terious music seemed to come. They wound 
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for some time above the brow of the hill, where 
the trees grew less thickly together, following 
the light of a tin lantern, borne by one of the 
Highlanders. But the fitful dancing pencils of 
light served only as a beacon, without illuminat- 
ing their path. The gush of compound melody 
died away, not in a sadly pleasing fall ; for, 
after the fine baritono had sunk into a sonorous 
basso, the strain rather basely tapered off short, 
with a screaming like the screech of a screech- 
owl, and then a smack like that of a coach- 
whip. But, as they advanced, a single voice 
was heard commencing a sort of incantation or 
hymn* Sometimes it was husky, sometimes 
rich, and true, and strong ; but it was always 
full of learned melody, with a good shake and 
beautiful appogiaturas, and threw off its rou- 
lades with a wonderful rapidity and ease. The 
air was in 6-8 time ; but an anomalous bar of 
three crotchets was introduced and often re- 
peated, which had a curious and unpleasing 
effect*. 

Led by the sound, the doctor and his corps 
de garde continued their progress, until a high 
perpendicular rock obstructed the path, to the 
left of which they turned, and wound down- 

* This account of the demoniac music is from the MS. of 
Dr. de Ronda, who in his youth had heen a great amateur 
of learned melodies, and had written critical notices of the 
Dutch opera at Rotterdam. 
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ward towards the precipice. Here, after a short 
time, streaks of red light began to break through 
the crevices of the grey stones and gleam among 
the thickets ; and, as they turned short round 
the projection of a gigantic pile of granite, a 
singular and startling scene broke upon their 
gaze. Now, as to what follows, I must beg 
leave to state, that, like Herodotus and Walter 
Scott, 

** I tell the tale as 'twas told to me." 

There are too many respectable attestations of 
the truth of the particulars handed down to us 
to justify the explanation 1 have heard given, 
that the current story is a mere allegory in- 
vented by Doctor Magraw. What I shall pro- 
ceed to relate not only accords with the re- 
ceived tradition, but with the formal account 
drawn up by Dominie de Ronda, and preserved 
in the archives of the Garden Street Dutch 
church, where it may be seen on application 
to the pastor. It seems to me entitled to full 
credit, from the air of historical candour and 
philosophical dignity with which it commences. 
The Dominie says — ^^ Men moet de duivel een 
wassh-haars opsteeken ; *' or in English, " We 
must give the devil his due." 

The picture then presented to the eyes of 
these crusaders was strange, grotesque, and un- 
natural. In the centre of what looked like the 
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nave of a sylvan amphitheatre, which descended 
however rather rapidly towards the river, there 
was a great fire of pine logs and knots blazing 
upwards, around which several figures were 
sitting, of gigantic stature, dressed in tarpaulin 
hats, huge heavy jackets, and trunk breeches. 
The dense and pitchy vapour ascending from 
the pyre^ formed an over-canopying curtain, 
whose folds and fringes rolled up their black 
convolutions above the surrounding evergreens 
and tall old chesnuts ; the whole interior of the 
extraordinary temple thus formed being in some 
places strongly illuminated by a vivid red glare^ 
in which every spray seemed of living fire, 
while the recesses and small arcades of the 
forest were thrown into a gloom deeper than 
darkness, and black as the abysses of infinite 
space. Behind the fire, at the distance of some 
twenty feet, was a square, tall block of granite^ 
on which, and a projecting stone cushion lap- 
ping over it with a sort of stairway on the left 
side^ and some rudely disposed benches of stone 
beneath it, the fire-light was thrown broadly. 
About two rods below this principal precipice, 
was another of smaller dimensions, bearing the 
same resemblance to the first that a clerk's desk 
in our churches does to the pulpit. On the top 
of this desk, looking steadily and sagaciously 
at the new comers, stood a shaggy, long-eared 
jack-ass, the gravest animal of bis kind ; so-* 

VOL. I. p 
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lemnly employed in whisking away and brush^ 
ing off the mosquitoes with his tail. The group 
around the fire was as extraordinary^ as the 
scene. One figure^ splendidly dressed^ held in 
his hand a piece of timber, shaped like an oar, 
with which, from time to time, he stirred the 
huge blazing coals, sending up their sparks in 
showers above the gloomy drapery of smoke 
and the tops of the woods. The rest of the hu- 
man company, about twenty in number, were 
scattered around, seated on boxes and out-^ 
landish-looking coffin-shaped cases. Their hue 
was swarthy, and their h,air dishevelled and 
elf-like. One of the compg^ny, of a diminutive 
size, dressed orientally, and whose colour was 
a bilious, mahogany, was reclining with his 
elbow on an uncommon-looking piece of furni- 
ture, with a sort of carved brass handle. Se- 
veral venerable goats, of a foreign aspect^ stood 
not far off, with their twisted horns, long 
beards, and bright restless eyes, glittering in 
the light of the fire. Nearly opposite to them, 
and distinguishable by fits, as the flame flashed 
up from the crackling pile it was consuming, 
three mules were standing in a row, whose 
countenances expressed great interest in the 
business in hand ; and, just at the edge of some 
ragged bushes, were five or six cows, looking 
with all their big eyes quietly upon the blaze ; 
on the neck of one of which hung a bell of a 
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peculiar metal, which emitted at times a faint, 
and ominous, and melancholy, tinkling. I must 
not foi^t a large baboon, with a red nigh-tcap 
on his head, who capered about the fire with 
a great stick in his paw, poking it whenever 
the splendidly attired figure did^ and showing 
a row of white crooked teeth from ear to ear, 
as his features were convulsed with a sardonic 
grin. Divers monstrous dogs, looking wise, 
and sober, and sleepy, stood stretching out 
their clumsy paws, and shaking their ears be- 
tween the fire and the pulpit. Around and 
above, on the projecting branches, several par- 
rots and macaws were roosting, with other 
strange birds not of this climate, with goggle 
eyes and hooked beaks, the sight of which in 
such a wild spot was enough to strike terror 
into the boldest Christian heart. 

As the numerous band, which now arrived 
to swell the numbers of this respectable audi- 
tory, defiled round the rocky promontory, the 
eyes of all the persons and animals present 
were turned upon them, and a sensation of 
mutual surprise seemed to keep both parties 
silent. Mr. Vmce, passing behind the High- 
landers, saw with horror, sitting cross-legged 
right under the pulpit, the two black giants 
who had ferried him over in their red jackets 
and bare arms, with the fiery bowls before their 
noses, fmnigating the bare face of the precipice. 

p2 
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The form in gorgeous apparel now sprang 
forward from the group, and the voice of Tevas 
was heard. He welcomed the multitude in a 
subdued tone, such as one uses in a place of 
worship; and, presently assisted by his attend- 
ants, marshalled them all to different seats, dis- 
posing of the rabble on. the stones and smooth 
turf, but accommodating the guard with boxeS; 
and planks. But to Doctor Magraw great 
ceremony and politeness was shown, all of 
which he declined, not very graciously choosing 
to fix himself on the pulpit stairs : where, 
having adjusted himself to his liking, he took a 
long and a strong pinch of snuff, and began to 
gaze with a sour and stern expression on the 
strange congregation. After some moments of 
silence, the pea-green and poppy-coloured gipsy 
ground out three turns of his barrel-organ, and 
the "COW rang her bell furiously. Then the 
great jackass brayed lustily, the macaws 
screamed, the parrots whistled, the monkey 
chattered, the goats made a noise without a 
name, the dogs howled, the cows bellowed, and 
^he mules joined in the horrible discord with ,a 
Houhyhnhm burthen or chorus. Then Tevas 
gracefully waved his hand and perfumed hand-^ 
kerchief to enjoin silence, made a low bow to 
the pulpit, and sat down in an attitude of the 
most profound and reverential attention. 

All at once there started up on the top of 
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the cushion^ and stood conspicuous in the glare 
of the fire, a little figure in a cocked hat (which 
stood oS from the crown of his head, as if lifted 
up by some protuberance) above a bushy and 
well powdered wig. He had a dark skinny 
face, with lustrous bl&ck wicked eyes, a parrot- 
like nose, and no chin. His form was wrapt 
in a short white surplice, disclosing a pair of 
fimny-looking legs, cased in black silk stock- 
ings, so far as they could be seen. His arms 
were disproportionately long and attenuated, 
terminating in black silk gloves, whose fingers 
hung depending like pods of the catalpa. With 
the left of these claws, he deposited beside him 
a silk handkerchief, and with the right, from time 
to time, he applied to his physiognomy a long 
white cambric cloth. 

He looked around him wildly, and hemmed, 
andhawed, and hawked, andusedhis white hand- 
kerchief for some minutes, and then began, in a 
whining tone, which produced a swinging, see- 
sawing sound in the air, rising and falling with 
doleful monotonous recurrence, an harangue 
very much involved, and of a quaint flourishing 
character, fiill of Johnsonian antitheses and 
tirades, but without any periods, protracted in 
one long overloaded, intertwisted, and inextri- 
cable, series of sentences, running round and 
round, like the lines in the puzzle, which chil- 
dren call the walls of Troy. At first, he 
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Beemed to utter something which sounded like 
an apologetical exordium for his not being pre- 
pared to address so numerous and respectable 
an assembly^ out of which modest introduc- 
tion^ without coming to any conclusion^ he got 
afloat on the drift of his unintelligible argument^ 
or convoluted rigmarole^ his object being, ad 
he intimated with violent gesticulations, ^to 
enunciate to his audience didactic precepts^ 
calculated to evolve their energies for those 
aptitudes which were now ineffectual/ And 
then he talked about soirees, races, and operas; 
coaches, carriages, and curricles; houses^ 
horses, and harness ; diamonds, damask, and 
drapery ; fandangoes, f^tes, and failures. He 
said that large three-story houses were better 
than small two -story ones ; that a man who 
could ride in a glass-coach with four fat horses 
was better off than one who had nothing to 
carry him but his own two legsj and he dwelt 
much on some subjects thought very mystical 
at that day, though now familiar to every 
broker's apprentice, such as buying charters, 
flying kites, and raising the wind. On these 
things he expatiated at great length, and with 
many repetitions. He also stated that high 
duties were good things, because honest men 
might make a living by evading them. During 
the latter part of these observations, Dr. 'Ma- 
graw disappeared from the post he had long 
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occupied with immoyeable gravity and silence. 
All at once^ as the preacher was winding up 
one of his longest expectorations^ or rather 
sliding out of it for want of breath, the doctor 
appeared behind him, seissed him by the nape 
of his neck, and held him up, shaking like a 
scarecrow in the windj quite off from the edge 
of the rock, displaying the nether part of the 
creature's figure more particularly than its 
proprietor seemed to have wished. TTie sur- 
plice, flying all abroad, discovered a little pair 
of red breeches, ending in a knotty pair of 
knees ; while the crooked shanks below, in the 
black silk stockings, terminated in two stumpy 
hoof-like clubbed kdobs, cas6d in a pair of black 
velvet bags, which figured aiid flourished about 
lustily, as the doctor kept their owner sus- 
pended. After holding him awhile in this 
manner, while he screamed^ and halldoed, and 
begged, and kicked, andlost his cockedhat, he set 
him down again on his feet or bind paws, gHpbg 
hito in the same place with Ms left hand, and 
belabouring him with his huge orange walking 
stick, every thwack of which resounded, as if 
the effect of its application must have been 
peculiarly uncomfortable to the patient. Still 
btandishing this about his ears, he asked ^' Are 
you not the same tattling devil that told the 
oracle in old times what Croesus was about 
when he was cooking turtle-soup after a bad 
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receipt V And he gave him a whack to enforce 
his attention to the question. " Yes, my lord;" 
said the preacher, in a small voice. ^^ Are yOu 
not the prying, impertinent devil of Livonia, 
that told the German ambassador to Sweden 
what clothes his wife had on, and what she was 
doing?" '^Yes, your highness,'* whined the 
goblin, as a couple of buffets made all his 
members rattle. ^' And are you not the same 
poor miserable devil that, in Rabelais' time, 
when the great devils were raising storms to 
destroy Armadis, was blowing a whirlwind in 
a parsley bed?" ^^I am indeed, your excel- 
lency;" here he got a whack, that made him 
whimper like a whipt spaniel. ** And are you 
not the same helpless, contemptible devil that 
Paracelsus carried about in the hilt of his sword, 
in the shape of a blue- bottle fly ?" '^Alas ! yes, 
your high mightiness ;" and here he got a kick 
to boot, with strappadoes nowise desirable. 
*^ And are not you the same fdolish devil that 
troubled the people at Ma9on, by thumping the 
wainscot, singing filthy songs, and frightenmg 
the little children, and then was decoyed by the 
prior of St. Denys into an empty Burgundy 
bottle, where you were corked up and soused 
into holy water ?" '^ Oh, yes, your majesty !'* ' 

screamed the tormented spirit, as a terrible 
knock half demolished his wig, and discovered 
a crooked corneous projection growing behind 
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a pricked up, hairy ear. *^ And are you not 
the abominably impudent devil^ that for two 
years has been frightening my friend the Rev. 
Mr. Wesley, scratching behind the children's 
beds, making the plates rattle on the dresser, 
and ringing all the bells?" "Oh dear yes, I 
and the rats/' faintly replied the almost exani- 
mate catechumen. *^ And now you have come 
here, have you — you paltry, sneaking, despica- 
ble, devil — to stuff nonsense into the heads of 
my poor people of New York, and teach them, 
before their time comes, how to lie, and cheat, 
and have lotteries and banks, and to shave and 
smuggle f " Here he suddenly took hold of him 
by what seemed an extraordinary excrescence 
from behind, hitherto concealed by his surplice, 
took out of his own pocket a little book with a 
green cover and gilt edges, which he put to the 
poor devil's nose, saying, ^' Now, sir, I will give 
you a dose that will last you half a century;'* 
and then he whirled him about, dashed him 
down, and a crack was heard, and a light flashed 
before the eyes of the spectators, like that pro- 
duced by the galvanic battery ; and the devil 
vanished, and a smell like that of phosphorus 
was perceptible, and the enormous rock of the 
pulpit was split from the top to the bottom, as 
it remains to this day. The sailors uttered a 
shout of horror and fear; the cow rung her 
bell ; the jackass yelled, as if he was mourning 

p6 
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for all his relations ; the macaws and pajrrota 
squalled; the monkey whooped; the dogs 
howled ; the mules and cows uplifted a wail | 
and the two black ferrymen in red jackets sent 
up a guttural^ hysterical, hoarse, demoniac^ 
laugh from their deep diaphragms, more ap* 
palling thsm all the other noises together. 

When this uproar had subsided, Dr. Magraw 
was still standing on the pulpit cushion, and 
gave orders, in a voice of thunder, to the sol- 
diers, '^to seize those smuggling rascals,' ' 
pointing to the sailor-looking men. This 
command was executed with business-like 
celerity, method, and decency. The High- 
landers produced whip-cords ; and the sur- 
prise and terror of the smugglers at the 
castigation and disappearance of their preacher 

made them submit to be bound without re- 

» 

sistance. 

These gentry having been pinioned, and the 
guard having surrounded them, and come to 
an order, according to the tactics of that day, 
the doctor cried out in a more solemn voice, 
but of equal energy, ^^ You, Tevas Oakes, stand 
forward." The summons was not to be evaded 
or disobeyed : with a downward look, faltering 
steps, and knees that knocked together with 
hysterical irregularity and violence, Oakes 
came up slowly and sneakingly in front of the 
judgment-seat. '^Get up on that stone, you 
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puppy/' said the doctor, and take off that gUt 
galUpot from your skull, and hold up your 
fa^. Let us see whether or uo you are worth 
hanging f 

With a trembling hand poor Oakea took off 
his gold- laced Montero cap, on the assigned 
pedestal, shivering and shaking in all his mem* 
bers. ^^ No ; upon the whole,'' said the doctor 
after a pause, '^ it would grieve your old mother 
too much ; she is a very honest woman, and one 
of my patients; and her rheumatism is bad 
enou^. It would break her heart to see you 
strung up on Gibbet Island. Get about your 
business, you forlorn rascal ! Sell your finery 
immediately, I will see that Vince allows you 
a fair price. Mend your manners, and try to 
get a living by some honest handicraft. I may 
lend you five pounds myself to set you up in 
some small way. Be off; let me see you in 
proper clothes to-morrow at nine." 

Tevas, who, as the reader must ere this have 
conjectured, had been enabled to sport his fine 
clothes by becoming an agent or organ to certain 
irregular importers of contraband goods into his 
Majesty's provinces, departed forthwith, like a 
guilty ghost dismissed by the exorcist. And here 
I too must dismiss him with a very few words. 
He did not make his appearance next day, ac« 
cording to orders ; and the places which once 
knew him knew him no more. But I have 
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beard^ from indisputable authority, that under 
another name he afterwards kept a tavern on 
the banks of the Delaware, in the beautiful vil- 
lage of Bristol. His hotel was celebrated for 
its ambitious attempts at style, for its gilt 
china and short commons, bad beds and full- 
blooded bugs, Brussels carpets and smoky 
chimneys, lazy blackies and lonj; bills. 

The doctor now sat himself leisurely down, 
with his legs hanging over the precipice, sup- 
porting himself as he leaned backward with 
his left hand, while he swung his cane to and 
fro, and remained for some minutes in pro- 
found meditation. At length the current of 
his thoughts found vent in a sort of muttered 
prophesy. " Yes," said he, *' I see how it is. 
These poor people too must go the way of all 
flesh. Half a century hence, they will be as 
wicked as the Londoners. With the same 
vices they will have more wit. But what of 
that? So much the worse for them. They 
will have their South Sea bubbles, their land 
bubbles, their bank bubbles, and all manner of 
bubbles. They '11 have their stock market and 
their new market, and there wUl be bulls and 
bears, lame ducks, rooks, and pigeons, in both 
of them. -^They will have lotteries, and operas, 
and elopements, and cracked poets, and ballets, 
and burlettas, and Italian singers, and French 
dancers 5 and every second man in a good coat 
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will be a broker^ or a lawyer^ or an insolvent. 
And there will be no more cash payments ; but 
the women will wear cashmeres^ and the men 
will drink champaign, and the girls, instead of 
learning to cook and mend clothes, wiU be 
taught to chatter, bad French and worse Spa- 
nish, and to get their husbands into jail ; but 
there will be no jails in those days ! for they 
will have bankrupt laws, and three-quarter 
laws, and two-third laws, and the limits will 
be as big as the county ! There will be no 
more comfortable tea-drinkings and innocent 
dances, but they will have their balls, and 
routs, and conversaziones, and f£tes, and fid- 
dlesticks. People will dine by candle-light of 
week days, and nobody will go to church on 
afternoons on Sundays. Folks will be know- 
ing in wines, and cookery, and players, and 
paintings, and music, and know nothing of 
their own affairs. They will go to fashionable 
churches as an amusement, and to fashions3)le 
gaming-houses as a business. The girls will 
learn to waltz of the Germans, and tlieir mam- 
mas to flirt with the French. The boys will 
all be men, and the old men will try to be 
boys. Then they will have all manner of 
quackery, from a patent pair of garters to hold 
up their stockings to a patent way of paying 
oS their national debt. And they will run 
after the heels of every quack who comes among 
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them^ and tiimk he is the devil himself, though 
he has not half the sense of the dirty little 
devil tliat I have jiwt disehaifged. And the 
doctOTB will quarrel about xnoonehine, and 
ruin the character of the profession and them- 
selves by telling the truth about one another. 
But I shall be gone ere then : sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof." 
^ The doctor concluded his soliloquy: and^ after 
sitting awhile in a melancholy mood^ he re« 
gained his legs^ took three or four huge pinches 
of snuffy and descended from his rostrum . Pre- 
parations were now made to return. The 
smugglers were guarded by the soldiers^ and 
the multitude followed their measured tread as 
they set forward on their march. My narra- 
tive has reached its proper dramatic conclusion, 
and I shall not detain my raiders with othar 
particulars which their own imaginations will 
easily suggest. 

Sixty-sev^i years have passed away, but this 
spot remains as wild and imcouth as it then 
was. The fissure made where, according to the 
tradition, the preacher disappeared, is plainly 
visible, though choked with the dead leaves of 
many winters. The stairs are still distinguish- 
able, though dilapidated and overgrown with 
moss. Should any of my readers have a curi- 
osity to go there, they will be at no loss as to 
reaching the point of the road designated in the 
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commencement of the story* Bat^ after thejr 
begin to climb ike hill, I must confess I am 
puzzled as to directing them precisely how to 
reaqh the spot. I have at various times at* 
tempted it from difierent points : but, althouj^ 
I have frequently visited it, yet I have as often 
been obliged to return without finding the ob^ 
ject of my search. I am not naturally super* 
stitious, but I have been sometimes tempted to 
believe that a kind of enchantment reigned over 
the place. The whole side of the hill is over* 
grown with bushes of > cedar, witch-hazel, dog* 
wood, and laburnum. They are tangled with 
the sweet-briar, the wild vine, and all the cre^M* 
ingplantsthataboundin our waste grounds,from 
the staff-tree to the moon-seed, o! ominous and 
astrologic name ; and the spaces between the 
thickets form a labyrinth of winding passages, 
as intricate as that of Crete* . I have more than 
once, just as I was giving up the search of the 
pulpit in despair, lilted up my eyes, and beheld 
the old well-known rock standing before me, as 
if suddenly placed there by magic, breathing of 
the strange and solemn traditions of former 
days. At other times, having chosen, as I 
thought, a familiar path leading directly to the 
spot, I have failed in all my endeavours to find 
it, and have wandered among the shrubs until 
the light of the setting sun on the Blooming- 
dak shore admonished me to return. I have 
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never been able to go back by the same path 
by which I reached the precipice ; nor have I 
ever issued from the woody mazes that sur- 
round it at the place at which I aimed. Tliere 
is perhaps nothing preternatural in this, for the 
landmarks of the woods are uncertain, and the 
family likeness between the brotherhood of 
trees and rocks is strong. But there is a pe- 
culiar metaphysical effect produced by visiting 
this rock, at least on myself, which I know not 
whether to ascribe to the evil of my own nature, 
to the associations the scene brings to mind, or 
to the genius of the place. Dreams of wealth, 
projects of ambition, conceits of vanity, are 
there engendered in the brain ; visions of plea- 
sure, pomp, and power, there come like sha- 
dows and so depart, as you descend. 

The tradition that the Devil's Pulpit is 
haunted has been obsolete for many years until 
very recently 5 the people of Weehawken and 
Hoboken began to talk about a fantastic figure, 
who was seen upon bright moonshiny nights 
seated on that precipice, especially during the 
sitting of the New Jersey legislature. It 
seems to be employed in blowing immense bub- 
bles out of a long pipe. The unsubstantial 
globules which it forms rise and float slowly 
upward,, glittering with a faint and sickly 
mockery of the prismatic hues. Presently they 
dance about above the silvery sheen of the wa- 
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ters^ when a broad highway of molten silver is 
spread^ in honour of the mysterious queen of 
nighty as she sails above in all her regality, and 
so they hover among the fogs and smoke of the 
city, where, after throwing out strange sparks 
and fireworks, some of them disappear, and 
others are burst. And so the glory of this 
world passeth away. Thus ends the legend of 
the Devil's Pulpit. 



THE BINNACLE. 

'^ A LIGHT in the binnacle." This order wa« 
given in that peremptory manner^ which shews 
that a man is either ill at ease with himself, 
or with those peculiar circumstances in which 
he is involved. He, from whose lips this 
order came, knew not but that it might be 
deemed unmanly in him to begin, at that 
moment, to guard against the worst. The top- 
masts had been struck, the rigging coiled away 
in the most seaman-like style, and the sun had 
now sunk beneath a chaos of pillowy clouds, 
leaving scarcely a star, as a sentinel, to watch 
over the dreary waste of waters. Yet, to the 
inexperienced eye, there was nothing to war- 
rant any preparation against an approaching 
tempest. A summer evening breeze gently 
filled the reefed foresail, and the helmsman 
was warbling snatches of sea-songs, intermin- 
gled with divers musical caricatures of Auld 
Lang Syne. 

But the captain and mate were observed to 
converse together in low tones, and often to 
look at the rigging, and to cast stolen glances 
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toward the sky, wliich then was dyeing erery 
object with a fearful crimson. The expiring 
sun-light, as it fell upon the face of Captain 
Sears, gave, in deep outlines, one of those ex- 
pressive countenances which are freqaently 
found among the seamen of New England ; and 
one could almost trace marks of the storm 
upon his weather-beaten visage. On board of 
his ship he was a perfect autocrat $ but, in the 
bosom of his family, or in the social circle, he 
was the unaffected, amiable sailor, pretending 
to nothing in art or science higher than .the 
truck, or deeper than the keel, of his own 
vessel. There was a beam in his eye, at the 
moment of which we have been speaking, allied 
to both of these qualities; a note of preparation 
seemed to ring from his strung nerves, while a 
stoicism as to the result might have been 
drawn from his open and fearless countenance. 
The sailors followed with their eyes the direc- 
tion of his looks and gestures, and with sedulous 
haste obeyed his orders, as given through the 
medium of his mates. 

A gradual increase of the breeze was noticed, 
and the hesitation of the captain seemed 
changed &om doubt to certainty. He turned 
to a young man near him, and said, in an 
under- tone, ^^ Do you mark that yonder glim 
has shut in, that those clouds are condensed ; 
and do you see that feathery maze approaching 
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US, at the rate of twenty knots an hour, upon 
our weather bow ? ** 

" And what then t*" was the reply. 

*^ What then ! — you do not pretend to be 
ignorant that an equinoctial gale will be likely 
to give us a wet birth for supper, or that it is 
now coming on as though the very devil di- 
rected it f Come, Monsieur Melancholy, give 
us a specimen of your manhood — you are 
aware that my jack tars will stand by me as 
long as a spike holds ; yet they love your jack- 
nife better than my whole carcase — cheer up, 
give bad luck to the winds, help us to port, 
and who knows but happiness may await 
you!^' 

^^ I would rather,'* soliloquized the young 
man, ^^ be gasping in those dark waters which 
are. now rising in anger around me, and grope 
my way into those still coral caverns which 
are yawning beneath me. Was I not bom to 
a fortune, and have I not endured penury? 
Were not these hands once soft with luxury, 
and are they not now hardened by toil? Did 
I not love thee, Mary, and wert not thou^ my 
bud of bliss, blighted by misfortune? — art 
thou not the bride of another? Why is it, 
that, heartless myself, others attach them* 
selves to me, merely to be drawn into that 
vortex of ruin, which mine own going down 
has created ? A home under these troubled 
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waves were better than to live a thing without 
a hope^ under a seeming fair sky of peace^ 
when the fiery demon of despair is burning all 
within me. Yet these poor fellows love me; 
they love life — I must save them.*' 

He started from his musing posture, and it 
was as if lightning had flashed across the 
decks. The cry was ^^ Frederick sees danger, 
and we must do our utmost \" The fore-sail 
was handed, a balance-reefed storm-stay-sail 
placed in its stead — he was on the main-top, 
bowsprit, and in every part of the ship, almost 
at the same instant. The excitement was such, 
that an indifferent observer would have thought 
that all was in sport — that a visiter was com- 
ing, or a merry-making on foot. The captain 
and mate seemed to have delegated their au- 
thority, and Frederick the moving cause of 
all which followed. An instant of stillness 
occurred after all was done, when Frederick 
walked leisurely up to the captain, and, putting 
off all restraint, grasped his hand, and, in the 
lofty tone of despair, urged him to state, 
when (if ever) he should see his Mary, that 
she was the last object upon which his earthly 
thoughts had rested. The pressure was warmly 
returned with the reply: 

*' We have too long kept ourselves as stran- 
gers ; should I not survive, you will find that I 
have remembered you. But I must attend 
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my duties. Assist me — look at yon mist, cre- 
ated by the storm, as it takes off the tops of the 
sea. Farewell." 

Frederick repaired to his station, and viewed 
calmly the tornado as it came on. There 
were the unearthly souinds of contest heard, 
as the winds and waters met in their fi^t^ 
the frighted sea-bird, as she fled from the 
mad onset, was heard screaming in the dis- 
tance — the saddened look of the sailor, as he 
watched the approach of the elemental army, 
betokened thoughts of his far home and fire- 
side — all seemed like that instant when the 
victim's neck is ready, and before the fatal 
nxe falls. Yet Frederick cast but a glance 
at the mast, and again settled into a reverie, 
as an indifferent spectator of the work of the 
Almighty. 

The first shock careened the ship almost to 
a level with the sea-^— she then went majesti- 
cally onward, triumphing over the waters, like 
a warrior in the pride of victory. But onward 
and more furious came the foes. Brace after 
brace snapped — sea after sea swept the decks, 
as if sea and air were contending for the prize. 
The cheering shouts of Frederick rose amid 
the roar and crash of elements, until one wave 
more violent than the rest tore the captain 
from the deck, and he was seen amid the frothy 
struggling in the agonies of death. There waa 
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a wild shriek which burst from the crew, a& the 
ship settled under its burthen of waters, and, 
when she rose from the blow, not a particle 
of rigging was standing--* the masts were over 
the side, and the dec^s swept as closely as 
though some tremendous machine had, at one 
onset, severed each timber and stanchel. The 
mate looked fearfully to the situation of the 
captain, and then turned his eye toward the 
place where Frederick had stood. In a mo- 
ment he saw the latter buffeting his way to-^ 
ward the former, having in his hand the top- 
gallant yard, and apparently swimming from 
the vessel. Two seas more brought the cap- 
tain on deck nearly exhausted, who murmured 
'^ Frederick,^' and became insensible* 

The gale died away by degrees, though the 
swell of the sea still continued, and the next 
morning dawned upon a mastless bark, which 
lay in her inefficiency upon the billows, with 
spars floating all around her. A disabled ship, 
with but a bare foremast standing, was seen 
caprioling upon the waves astern, and the ele* 
^ents were j^adually and slowly subsiding. 

Captain $ears's feelings were so goaded that 
he was almost driven mad when he recollected 
that his young companion had sacrificed him- 
self upon the altar oi romantic friendship. The 
last words which he had heard from Frederick's 
lips, while they were on the waves together, 
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were continually ringing in his ears — "You 
have competence and domestic attachments — 
I have neither ; take this and be saved.'* 

Jury-masts were raised^ repairs made^ the 
sailors lamented the fate of their beloved com- 
rade^ and at last their destined port was reached 
in safety. 

I cannot describe Mary. It is well known 
that a coincidence exists between man's life and 
the* sea and winds — upon the ocean^ in one kr 
titude^ the breath of heaven stirs not its face 
^' too roughly" — in another^ there are the de- 
mons of destruction raging in their fiercest 
mood. With man it is thus — to-day his course 
is that of the placid river — to-morrow, what 
once was peace, is thrown into commotion, and 
the original beauty is changed. On the even- 
ing of the shipwreck, Mary was strolling in un- 
easy listlessness upon the margin of the sea, 
entirely unconscious that every part of it was 
not as quiet as that which met her gaze. I can- 
not describe Mary, as I have said. But she 
was one who seemed born to cheer, and not to 
sadden ; there was a joyousness in her dark 
eye, yet sorrow dwelt around her lip. It was 
not that her ringlets were glossy — not that she 
was fair — not that her cheeks wore the hue of 
health — I have seen many such, and forgotten 
them — but it was the combination of all her 
features, set off by a lovely form, which inter* 
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ested as a whole^ and which^ once seen^ would 
have been held up^ not as a standard of beauty^ 
but as a prototype of a being, by whom man 
would wish to be beloved. Her thoughts were 
upon the sea, upon one ship which we daily ex- 
pected. 

The moon was then shining upon the white 
tops of the bounding wave ; the distant cloud 
just flushed the edge of the horizon with the 
damask tinge of lightning ; and the mild wind, 
as it threw back her raven hair, blew auspici- 
ously for the return of Frederick. I will not 
say but that she more than once thought of an 
event which miight follow. She coursed the 
winding shore, stopped to view a piece of the 
Mnreck of some ship which had just floated on 
shore, burst into tears, and went home to weep 
over the dangers of the sea. Mary had a lively 
but sensitive affection, and that piece of per- 
haps antiquated wreck which she beheld was the 
harbinger of destruction to her dearest hopes. 
Imagination, with its shadowy phantoms, will 
sometimes daunt the mind more effectually 
than when reality presents the tangible forms 
of human woe. It was thus with Mary : a de- 
cayed piece of a wrecked ship, which had long 
since been covered by the deep, awoke ter- 
rors for the fate of her lover, which were not 
the less severe because they were the work of 
her imagination. 

VOL. I. o 
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A few years passed by^ when the commander, 
who had not forgotten the perils of that night 
which have been faintly described^ called toge- 
ther, at an inn, the crew who were his compa- 
nions in the fearful scene. He sat at the head 
of the table, a true picture of the open-hearted, 
generous seaman ; with his mate on his right, 
and his hardy tars around him. He seemed 
sad, as if some associations connected witii 
former years had brushed a dark wing across 
his memory. The careless jokes of his unthink- 
ing companions awoke no smile upon his lips. 
He had discharged his solemn errand from 
Frederick to Mary, who, even now, was ex- 
clusively devoted to the memory of her firi^t 
and only love. The death of her interested 
suitor, previous to the binding of the fatal knot, 
had absolved her frosn the necessity of obeying 
her parents. She was alone, ^^ a mere waif upon 
the world's wide common,' ' the mistress of a 
fortune bequeathed her by her lately deceased 
parents, and, though in the bloom of youth aud 
beauty, was anxious to join in the world of 
spirits that one who in death could not forget 

her. 

The recollection of these thmgs weighed 
down the spirits of the captain, and the shade 
of Frederick seemed to upbraid him for the pre- 
sent apparent festivity. Twice had he left the 
table, with his hand upon his brow, and walked 
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in agitation across the long room of their enter- 
tainment* The tear stole down his bronzed 
cheeky as he thought of his young friend^ 
and a reverie of painful reminiscences was fast 
coming over him, when duty, the seaman's 
watchword, recalled him to a sense of his si- 
tuation, and with an effort he returned to his 
seat, and filled a bumper ^^ To the memory of 
Frederick !" They all rose, and a trembling in 
the hand and a quiver of the lip could be seen 
among them, as the cup was slowly raised to 
drink an almost sacred toast. They were 
scarcely seated, before the door opened, and a 
sailor, in a neat, yet coarse dress, accompanied 
by a cabin-boy, apparently about eighteen years 
of age, came in,, and the sailor, without cere- 
mony, took a seat at the foot of the table, still 
keeping on his shining tarpaulin, while the 
cabin-boy stood behind his chair* The captain 
seemed to think this an unwarrantable intru'* 
sion, and in his gruffest tone observed^ ^^ Ship- 
mate, you bear down upon us without showing 
colours — come, give us a toast, to ascertain 
whether you are not a pirate — as for your Bob- 
o-lincoln yonder, he appears to be in a dead 
calm — send him round under my lee.*' The 
cabin-boy went behind the captain, the can 
was filled, and all were in readiness for the 
stranger's toast. *' I will give you," said he— 
*^ A light in the binnacle^" 
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The scene was picturesque. The captain 
dropped his glass, and lean.ed forward with a 
superstitious earnestness in his gaze. The 
sailors looked alternately from the captain to 
the concealed countenance of the stranger. 

" By , I see his cloven foot/' quoth an 

Irishman, as he peeped under the table. A 
loud laugh from the strangers revealed Frederick 
and Mary to their astonished listeners. The bin- 
nacle and the ship astern had saved Frederick 
on the night of the storm — fortune had fa- 
voured him with riches — he had returned, the 
master of a noble ship — that very evening, 
Mary had welcomed him with rapture — and 
their little plot of surprise to Captain Sears 
and his crew had been carried into happy 
effect. Frederick was doomed to pay the whole 
of the reckoning, and every sailor, togetner with 
Captain Sears, received an invitation to the 
wedding, which was held in jovial style at a 
seat adjoining the captain's, which Frederick 
had purchased with the fruits of his sea voyages. 
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